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HAT the various literary elements of the Old Testament exhibit 
a striking diversity in their application of the name £ohén can 
scarcely be disputed. The main points of this diversity are too well 
known to require more than the briefest recapitulation. In the 
books of Judges and Samuel the title is applied to non-Levitical 
ministrants ; in the later pre-exilic writings it is used of Levites only ; 
in Ezekiel the name of ohén is denied to certain Levites, and is 
conferred upon the family of Zadok alone; in post-exilic times it is 
applied to the Aaronidz only. Corresponding, apparently, with this 
variation in the historical books, we find that the JE elements of the 
Hexateuch place no explicit restrictions upon the exercise of priestly 
functions ; that Deuteronomy seems to know no other £o0hanim than 
the Levites; and that the Priestly Code regards the sons of Aaron 
as the only legitimate priests. 

What is the explanation of these phenomena? The one that lies 
nearest at hand is that we have here an evolution from-# general to 
a special priesthood ; and that in the history and the laws we see 
the stages by which the sacerdotal functions which originally any 
Israelite might exercise were successively limited until they became 
the exclusive possession of a small section of the community. This 
view, of course, assumes at the outset that the word £d/én is a fixed 
quantity, and that the difference in the documents is due to an appli- 
cation of this term to different classes of persons. Viewed abstractly, 
this is evidently an adequate explanation of the phenomena ; it can- 
not be said, however, to be the only explanation that is antecedently 
possible. The variation in the statements of the records may be due 
to the fact that 2o/éz is a fluctuating term which at different stages 
of its history was applied to different classes of persons, without this 
indicating that the functions of these classes have undergone any 
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modification. In other words, the phenomena of the Old Testament 
in the statements in regard to the kohanim may be due to a gradual 
narrowing of the meaning of the word 4ohén as well as to a gradual 
narrowing of the sacerdotal:office ; and the fundamental question, it 
seems to me, in the investigation of this subject, is whether the suc- 
cessive literary elements of the Old Testament exhibit a development 
in the word for priest or in the office of priest. 

In spite of the weight of authority in favor of the first and more 
obvious theory, I venture the critical heresy of asserting that there 
is a good deal to be said in favor of the hypothesis that the office of 
priest has stood still and that the word ohén has fluctuated. I wish 
in this paper to notice a few of the facts that seem to favor this 
hypothesis rather than the other, and then to show what light it casts 
upon the statements in regard to the priesthood. I shall begin with 
the historical and prophetical writings whose date is approximately 
certain, in order to ascertain what they indicate in regard to the use 
of the word ohen at different periods of the literature ; and shall 
then endeavor to show how the documents of the Hexateuch are 
related to this usage. 

I. Our investigation commences most naturally with the state- 
ments in 2 Sam. viii. 18, xx. 26, and 1 Ki. iv. 5, that David’s sons, 
and Ira the Jairite, and Zabud the son of Nathan were hohanim, 
1. because these passages admittedly belong to the oldest Hebrew 
historical literature ; 2. because they contain a categorical assertion 
that David’s sons were kohanim ; and 3. because these appointments 
are not open to the suspicion of being in wilful violation of established 
religious usage. Do these passages, then, indicate that in the time of 
David and Solomon the priestly office might be held by any Israelite, - 
or that the word ohéz is here used in a wider sense so as to include 
civil officers? The school of Graf holds the former opinion, main- 
taining that 4ohén in these passages must be taken in the same sense 
which it bears in P or in the Chronicles, and that, consequently, they 
indicate that in the time of David men of any tribe might become 
priests. The first passage reads, “‘ And David’s sons were kohanim.” 
On this Kuenen remarks (/ist.-krit. Onderzoek*, § 11, n. 11= Hexa- 
teuch, p. 204), “ It is highly improbable, in fact inconceivable, that 
so common a word should be used in a double sense. The writer 
can only mean that David’s sons acted as priests, perhaps on special 
occasions, such as household or family sacrifices” ; and Wellhausen 
adds (Prolegomena’, p. 133), “ These words are not to be twisted into 
meaning something else for the sake of upholding the Pentateuch.” 
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Are the positive assertions of these critics correct? The only 
way in which we can answer the question is by bringing the other 
passages referred to above into comparison with thisone. In 2 Sam. 
xx. 25 f. we read, “ And Zadok and Abiathar were £0hanim, and also 
Ira the Jairite was 2ahén unto David.” In 1 Ki. iv. 5 it is said, 
“‘ And Zabud the son of Nathan was 4ohén, the king’s friend.” An 
examination of these two passages in connection with the former 
exegetically compels us, it seems to me, to recognize a distinction in 
these ohanim. In all three passages there is a separation in the 
enumeration of the various kohanim that is most singular if they 
§ were all of like character. In 2 Sam. viii. 17 Zadok and Ahimelech the 
son of Abiathar,! are mentioned as priests ; then it is said, “‘Seraiah was 
scribe ; and Benaiah the son of Jehoiada was over the Cherethites 
and the Pelethites” ;? and not till then are we told, “ And David’s 
sons were kohanim.” Why was not this last statement made in con- 
nection with the mention of Zadok and Abiathar, if David’s sons 
were kohanim in the same sense? In like manner 2 Sam. xx. 25 
does not say Zadok, Abiathar, and Ira the Jairite were priests, but 
“Zadok and Abiathar were priests, and also (@3)) Ira the Jairite was 

kohen unto David.” Here the very form of the sentence makes a 
: distinction in the office. So also in 1 Ki. iv. 5 the notice that Aza- 
riah the son of Nathan was over the officers is inserted between the 
statements that Zadok and Abiathar were priests and that Zabud the 
son of Nathan was ohén. 
) Apart from the separate enumeration of these ohanim, there are 
other considerations that go to show that they were some kind of 
civil officers. In 2 Sam. xx. 26 Ira is called a kohén “unto David,” 
and this phrase shows plainly that his service was rendered to the 
king and not to the Lord. So also in 1 Ki. iv. 5, the meaning of 
kohen\is exactly defined by the appositive oon ry"), or prime min- 
ister. It is, therefore, no mere harmonistic subterfuge, as Wellhausen 
asserts, to hold that there were civil kohanim, or higher officers. 
This view is necessitated by an impartial exegesis of these passages. 
Moreover, there is nothing in the root-meaning of 2ohén that can 
militate against this idea. Etymologically, ohén means no more than 
rw, which is used of the service both of God and of men. Ac- 
cording to Delitzsch, the same title was used by the Egyptians both 
for priest and for royal minister (cf. Diodorus, I. 70) ; and if this be 
sO, we can understand how the early Hebrews should have had a 





1 Textual error for Abiathar, son of Ahimelech. 2 Emended after Chronicles. 
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similar linguistic usage. The existence of civil kohanim is also con- 
firmed by Job xii. 19, where £0hanim stands in parallelism with 
D°35"S8, and must therefore refer to civil dignitaries rather than to 
priests in the ordinary sense, — “ He leadeth 4ohanim away spoiled 
and overthroweth the mighty.” The book of Job reflects the patri- 
archal condition when there was no priestly clan, and therefore it can 
hardly be doubted that its author here intentionally employs 4ohen, 
in its archaic sense, to denote civil officers. 

We conclude, accordingly, from a study of these passages, that in 
the time of David and of Solomon the word ohén meant no more 
than “ minister” or “ ministrant,” and could be applied to royal 
officials as well as to members of the clergy. These passages, there- 
fore, throw a great light upon the original meaning of the word ohen, 
but give absolutely no indication of the constitution or extent of the 
priesthood in the time of David and of Solomon. 

The other places in the books of Judges and Samuel in which 
kohanim are mentioned, happen to refer only to religious ohanim, 
and occur nearly always in such connections as to show what sort of 
kohanim these were without further definition; nevertheless, there 
are certain peculiarities of linguistic usage that indicate, I think, that 
for the authors of these passages also, Aohén was not a hard and fixed 
term, whose meaning was unmistakable even without nearer determi- 
nation, but a word of fluctuating significance, which must be limited 
either by the context or by explicit statement in order to be abso- 
lutely certain. 

Looking at the narrative in Jud. xvii., xviii., with the sole purpose, 
for the present, of noting its use of the word 2ahén, we find that in 
xvii. 5 Aohen can be used without further definition because it stands 
in immediate connection with the “house of God,” and therefore 
can only mean “ priest”; but in xvii. 10 and xviii. 19, where the 
nature of the 20hen is not so obvious, the author feels the necessity 
of inserting the word 5X, in order to explain its meaning. It is not 
enough for Micah and the Danites to say, “Come and be for us a 
kohen,” but they say, “ Come and be for us a father and a hohen” ; 
and this fact indicates that the word dhén still wavers between a 
secular and a religious signification. 

It is also worthy of notice that in 1 Sam. i. 3, where the priesthood 
of Shiloh is introduced to us for the first time, we read, “ And the 
two sons of Eli, Hophni and Phinehas, were there, priests unto 
Yahwé”’ (a). Why this added phrase “ unto Yahwé”? Surely 
not in contrast to 40hanim of other divinities who were worshipped 
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at other Israelitish sanctuaries. Of such ohanim no trace exists 
during this period. This phrase is the counterpart of the one in 
2 Sam. xx. 26, which states that Ira was “ £0hén unto David” (719), 
and the reason for the addition is to distinguish the sons of Eli as 
religious £ohanim rather than civil ones. In an analogous manner, 
when the Philistine priests are first brought into the narrative, they 
are characterized (1 Sam. v. 5) as pa “37D ; but after it has thus 
been indicated formally what kind of £0hanim they are, they are then 
referred to simply as kohanim (vi. 2). After a considerable interval 
in which nothing is said about any 40hanim, Ahijah, the great-grand- 
son of Eli, suddenly comes upon the scene in 1 Sam. xiv. 3; and 
here, also, he is not called simply the 20/én, but his descent is traced 
from Eli, the 2oh@n of Yahwé, at Shiloh. He himself is character- 
ized as an “ ephod-wearer” (EN NW3), and a comparison with 
xxii. 18 seems to indicate that this term was one of those used to 
discriminate the priests proper, and that its insertion here as an 
appositive is designed to make it clear at the outset what sort of a 
kohen Ahijah was. Throughout the rest of the episode, xiv. 19-36, 
he is referred to simply as the ahen. 

Over against these facts, which indicate an exceedingly broad and 
flexible meaning of the word 2o/é@z, stands its use to designate the 
head of the priestly house of Eli, the 2ohén xar’ éfoxyv. The head 
of this house had manifestly a position of authority and power (1 Sam. 
ii. 28, 36; iii. 13; xxii. 11f.), and yet he is always called simply 
ji, as if there were no other priests. So often does this title refer 
to the head of the priestly clan in the book of Samuel and its con- 
tinuation in the first two chapters of Kings, that one might infer that 
there was no religious Zohén during this period, except the head of 
the house of Eli, were it not for the fact that in three passages the 
name is extended so as to include other members of the family 
(1 Sam. i. 3; ii. 13-15; xxii. 17f.). This fact indicates that, 
although at this early period the word 2ohén was perfectly general in 
its character, yet, if one wished, one might apply it in a special sense 
to a limited class within the clergy, without indicating that the author 
regarded the other clergy as excluded from this dignity. 

As a result of our investigation of the linguistic use of the word 
kohen in the books of Judges and Samuel, we conclude that there are 
a good many reasons for thinking that in the period represented by 
the sources of these books, the word £ohén was broad enough to 
include both religious and civil officials, but that a tendency is seen 
to employ it xar’ éfoxqv of the higher religious ministrants. 
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II. We must now show contrariwise that, while there is reason for 
thinking that the word 4d/én was originally broad enough to be 
applied to any Israelite, there is no sufficient reason for thinking that 
originally the priestly office might be assumed by an Israelite at will. 
The fact that, according to Jud. xvii., Micah made one of his sons 
priest, and afterwards made a Levite priest at his shrine in Mount 
Ephraim, cannot be made to prove that in this period the right of all 
Israelites to become priests was admitted, for the reason that the 
author uses this case as an illustration of the /awlessness that prevailed 
during the period of the Judges (xvii. 6): “In those days there 
was no king in Israel. Every man did that which was right in his 
own eyes.” These words can only have been written during the 
golden age of the monarchy under David or Solomon. No writer 
who lived after the disruption of the kingdom could have regarded 
the king as the source of all moral and religious order in the way that 
the author of the appendix to Judges does. This incident, therefore, 
cannot fairly be used to prove the zorma/ constitution of the priest- 
hood in early times. 

Apart from this one abnormal case, no religious functionaries are 
called kohanim in the books of Judges and Samuel, except the priests 
of the house of Eli at Shiloh and Nob, and Zadok, the co-priest with 
Abiathar under David and the sole-priest under Solomon. The 
priests at Shiloh and Nob were all blood relatives of the head-priest 
(1 Sam. i. 3; xxii. 11), and in 1 Sam. ii. 27 Eli is unquestionably 
regarded as a descendant of Aaron. This passage, to be sure, be- 
longs to the secondary elements of the book of Samuel, but its testi- 
mony is none the less valuable for that reason ; because, as Baudissin 
observes,’ “The idea that Eli was a descendant of Aaron cannot have 
first sprung up after the fall of his house under Solomon.” 

That Zadok was an upstart, who could lay no claim to priestly 
descent but owed his position entirely to political considerations, has 
been inferred from 1 Sam. ii. 30-36 and 1 Ki. i. 7, ii. 35, but not 
legitimately, as it seems to me: 1. because the prophecy in 1 Sam. 
ii. 30-36 implies only that the faithful priest who should be raised up 
should not be of Eli’s immediate family ; 2. because historically the 
destruction befell only the house of Eli (1 Sam. xxii.) ; 3. because 
Zadok was already priest during the lifetime of David (2 Sam. viii. 
17, xx. 25), before Abiathar made his false political move; and 
4. because it seems to be a fair inference from 1 Sam. xxviii. 6 (cf. 


3 Alttest. Priesterthum, 194. 
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1 Chron. xii. 26 f.) that Zadok or his father was Saul’s appointee after 
Abiatnar escaped to David. If this be true, the fact that Zadok was 
retained after David came to the throne, in equal or even greater 
honor than the faithful Abiathar who had shared all of David’s hard- 
ships, indicates that he must have had some superior claim to 
his position; and that claim can only have lain in his descent. 
Where both priests are mentioned in the book of Samuel, Zadok is 
always named first. .In spite of Abiathar’s sympathy with Ado- 
nijah, Solomon would not have ventured to depose an hereditary priest 
of the house of Aaron in favor of one who, as Wellhausen thinks, was 
nothing more than “an upstart, the founder of an absolutely new 
line.” The hereditary character of the office is established by the 
fact that it descended regularly from Eli to Abiathar, and Zadok 
could not have obtained it unless he had some claim to it, as good 
as that of, Abiathar, or better. No more probable explanation of this 
claim can be suggested than that given by the Chronicler, who 
‘makes him the representative of an older branch of the house of 
Aaron. Accordingly, although I find indications in the early history 
of the broad use of the name &@/én, I can find no conclusive evidence 
that the priesthood was exercised outside of the single family of the 
Aaronide. 

The numerous cases of sacrifice by private persons that we meet 
in Judges and Samuel, prove nothing against the existence of such 
a regular priesthood: 1. because these persons sacrificed only on 
special occasions ; 2. because these sacrifices never took place at the 
main sanctuary; and 3. because these celebrants are never called 
kohanim. Acts of this sort may fairly be construed as indicating 
ignorance of the Deuteronomic law of the central sanctuary, but they 
are not necessarily in conflict with the provisions of P in regard to 
the priesthood. P prohibits all public sacrificial acts at the TD bax 
to others than the sons of Aaron, but he says nothing about the pri- 
vate family sacrifices that might be offered in. other parts of the land. 
His complete silence in regard to the cultus elsewhere than at the 
national sanctuary is generally construed as a sign that the Deuter- 
onomic reform had been successfully carried through ; in itself, it 
may just as well be interpreted as an indication that the agitation in 
favor of an exclusive central sanctuary had not yet begun. P is con- 
cerned simply to produce a manual for the clergy at the national 
sanctuary ; and consequently he says nothing, one way or the other, 
about the religious practices of the people at large, and there is 
nothing in this code that would hinder such sacrifices as Samuel 
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offered, or other men who were not of Aaronic descent. If it were 
recorded that these men had sacrificed at Shiloh, or if they were 
called kdhanim, the case would be different ; but this is not the fact. 
Although Samuel was consecrated to Yahwé by his parents, and 
served at Shiloh, there is no record that he ever sacrificed or per- 
formed priestly functions there ; and this is singular enough in view 
of the fact that he offered so many sacrifices in other parts of the 
land. Moreover, he is never called 4ohén, although this would be 
unavoidable if the Grafian theory of the priesthood were true at this 
point. Graf himself tried to find the designation of Samuel as a 
priest in 1 Sam. ii. 35, but it is now generally admitted that this 
passage refers, not to Samuel, but to Zadok. 

III. We have spoken at such length of the linguistic usage of the 
first period that we must summarize from this point on and give 
only general results. 1 Ki. iv. 5 is the last passage that alludes to 
civil kohanim, unless possibly 2 Ki. x. 11 belongs to this category. 
The pre-exilic prophets use the word £o0hén without qualification for 
the clergy as a whole ; so do also the sources of Kings and the editor 
of Kings. From the time of the discovery of Deuteronomy onward 
the phrase “the priests the Levites” is used with more or less 
frequency. No second grade in the clergy after the ohanim is ever 
mentioned, and the combination “the priests aad the Levites” is 
not found in any genuine reading. Jeremiah enumerates the entire 
population under the categories of king, princes, kohanim, prophets, 
and people, without mentioning a separate class of Levites after the 
manner of the post-exilic books. What does this indicate? That 
in the opinion of these writers all the Levites were priests? Not at 
all. In the light of our previous investigation it shows simply that, 
although the word ohén has been somewhat limited so as to 
exclude civil officials, it is still broad enough to include religious 
ministrants of all classes. A great variety of functions is ascribed 
to these £ohanim, and it is exceedingly improbable that the priests 
-did all the things that the 2o0hanim are said to have done. When 
the editor of Kings remarks in 1 Ki. xii. 31 that Jeroboam made 
kohanim from among all the people which were not of the sons of 
Levi, he does not mean to imply that all the sons of Levi could be 
priests, but only that they all were religious ministrants. Ezekiel 
calls all of the Levites A0hanim, but this does not at all indicate that 
he regards them all as having the same functions. On the contrary, 
it seems to me impossible not to recognize that Ezekiel presupposes 
throughout a distinction between higher and lower kohanim. This 
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is particularly evident in xl. 45, 46, where he says, “ This chamber is 
for the ohanim, the keepers of the charge of the house. And the 
chamber whose prospect is towards the north is for the ohanim, the 
keepers of the charge of the altar: these are the sons of Zadok 
which, from among the sons of Levi, come near to Yahwé to minister 
unto him.” This passage not only distinguishes between the 2ohanim 
who keep the charge of the house and the £ohanim who keep the 
charge of the altar, but recognizes the sons of Zadok as already set 
apart from the ordinary Levites. In view of this passage it is quite 
out of the question to assert that, in the classical! passage xliv. 7-16, 
Ezekiel first creates the class of the Levites over against the priests 
by withdrawing the priesthood from those Levites who are not of 
the family of Zadok, because they have sacrificed in the high places. 
This view simply begs the question by assuming that previously all 
Levites exercised fuli priestly functions ; and that therefore Ezekiel 
degrades all Levites except the Zadokites, and not merely those 
particular Levites who had previously ministered as priests in virtue 
of the fact that they were sons of Aaron although they were not sons 
of Zadok. On this passage Kuenen remarks (/is¢-krit. Onder- 
20ék*, § 11, n. 14 = Hexateuch, p. 205): “The attempts to explain 
Ezekiel’s utterances in some other way than as a degradation of the 
Levites do not merit refutation. Every effort to bring them into 
harmony with P is wrecked upon the undeniable fact that Ezekiel 
regards the exclusion of the Levites from the priestly office as some- 
thing new, as a degradation, as the penalty of the idolatry they 
practised and fostered while they were yet priests of the damo¢h. 
Commentators who are pledged not to admit this really deserve our 
pity.” Again, in the Zheol. Tijdschrift, UII. 465, he says, “If by 
reason of their birth it was impossible for the Levites to become 
priests, then it would be more than strange to deprive them of the 
priesthood on account of their faults— much as if one were to 
threaten the Commons with disqualification to sit or vote in the 
House of Lords.” 

In these statements there is a strange mixture of fact and fiction. 
It is true that Ezekiel regards exclusion from the priestly office as a 
degradation ; and attempts such as that of Kittel* to show that this 
is only a withholding of a desired privilege, ard not a withdrawal 
of an existing right, are quite futile, in spite of the absence of the 
words “WY %5. Hoifmann’s® suggestion that Ezekiel here refers to 


4 Theol. Studien aus Wiirttemberg, 1881. 
5 Magazin fir d. Wissenschaft d. Fudenthums, 1879. 
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a withdrawal of the priesthood from the Levites by Moses on account 
of idolatry in the wilderness is still more improbable. 

One cannot read vs. 12, 13 impartially without being convinced 
that the school of Graf is right, and that the Levites who had sacri- 
ficed in the high places are really to be degraded from their priestly 
office. Suppose, however, that we admit this, does it prove that all 
the Levites were io be degraded? Most assuredly not. From the 
statement that those who were degraded were Levites, it no more fol- 
lows that all Levites were degraded, than from P’s enactment that 
some Levites could not be priests it follows, as Kuenen seems to assert, 
that no Levites were priests. What does Kuenen mean by saying 
that according to P it was impossible for the Levites by reason of 
their birth to become priests? There were Levites who by very 
reason of their birth did become priests, and could, therefore, be 
threatened with degradation without any of the absurdity that 
Kuenen finds in the idea if priests and Levites were distinguished 
in the time of Ezekiel. The whole matter turns on the question to 
whom does Ezekiel’s threat that they should not “ come near to exe- 
cute the office of a priest” apply. Evidently, as the school of Graf 
assert, to those Levites who had previously had the right to minister ; 
but to assert that all the Levites had this right is simply begging the 
question. Kuenen’s illustration just quoted is not a fair one. A 
parallel case to Ezekiel’s degradation of the Levites would be as fol- 
lows: A law is passed that no Englishman who has been guilty of 
treason shall be allowed to sit in the House of Lords. On Kuenen’s 
principles we must infer from this that hitherto all Englishmen have 
enjoyed’ the privilege of the upper house, but obviously the real 
meaning is that those are excluded who have previously been mem- 
bers of the peerage. The case in Ezekiel is exactly parallel. Levite 
is a comprehensive term that includes the priests, and when Levites 
are said to be degraded from the priesthood, the reference is simply 
to those who are already in the priesthood, without defining who these 
are. The original eligibility of all Levites to the sacerdotal office 
cannot be made out in this passage nor anywhere else in Ezekiel. 
On the contrary, it is probable that Ezekiel himself presupposes the 
existing distinction between priests and Levites as the basis of his 
legislation. 

The same broad use of the word dhén to include all religious 
ministrants that we have found in the literature down to Ezekiel is 
found also in the early post-exilic literature (cf. Neh. x. 32, 34) ; and 
yet it cannot be doubted that the class of the priests was distin- 
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guished from the ordinary Levites at this time, for when the exiles 
returned from Babylon, priests and Levites were already classified in 
their respective groups. Malachi ii. 4, 8, speaks of the priests as 
ministering in virtue of God’s covenant with Zev, not with Aaron, 
as if he recognized no distinction between priests and Levites ; and 
yet it is certain that he did know the difference, both on account of 
his date and of his relation to the PC. Even the Chronicler retains 
the old stereotyped name, “the Levitical 2ohanim,” as a designa- 
tion of the clergy as a whole, without feeling that this term is in any 
way inconsistent with the established distinction within the clergy ; 
and in 1 Chr. xv. 12, 2 Chr. xi. 14, xxix. 5, he speaks of the priests 
simply as Levites. In general, however, the tendency of post-exilic 
times was to limit the name 4o/én to the priests in the narrow sense, 
and in the Chronicles this use is practically the only one. 

As a result, now, of our study of the word 4o/én in the literature 
_ whose relative age can be determined, we conclude that the word 
kohen has passed through three main stages of meaning; 1. as a 
designation both of civil and religious functionaries ; 2. as a designa- 
tion of the clergy only ; and 3. as a designation of the priests exclu- 
sively in the narrower sense. 

IV. It remains to show what bearing these results have on the 
problem of the age of the documents of the Hexateuch, and to see 
whether in their use of the word £ohén they indicate that they belong 
to one of these three stages rather than the others. The JE narra- 
tive is rightly brought into comparison with the history in Judges 
and Samuel by all critics, but often, it seems to me, on false grounds. 
JE does not indicate that any Israelite might be a £0h@n any more 
*".an Judges and Samuel do. The fact that the patriarchs offered 
sacrifices proves nothing, for this was prior to the establishment of 
a national cultus, and there is no record of anything of the sont 
after the Exodus. The young men of Israel in Ex. xxiv. 5 do not 
act as priests, but simply. assist at the sacrifice, as the Levites are 
required to do in the priestly legislation. On the other hand, regu- 
lar priests of some sort are implied in the provisions of the Book of 
the Covenant in regard to offerings (Ex. xxii. 28; xxiii. 15, 19; 
cf. xxxiv. 19 f., 26), as also in the decision of legal matters “ before 
God” (xxii. 7). In the JE narrative Ex. xix. 22, 24, and in Josh. iii. 
kohanim are distinguished from the nation at large. In Ex. xix. 6 
the command, “Ye shall be unto me a kingdom .of priests and a 
holy nation,” instead of indicating that there was no regular priest- 
hood, implies rather the existence of a priestly caste as a basis of 
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comparison. About these 2ohanim nothing definite is said in JE, 

. although it is probable that they are regarded as Levites (Ex. xxxii. 
26; Deut. xxxiii. 8). As far as the use of the word ohen is con- 
cerned, no certain conclusion in regard to the age of the record can 
be drawn, unless it be true that Jethro, the £ah2@n of Midian, was a 
civil functionary. Ex. xviii. 12 gives no clear indication that he 
exercised priestly functions, and what is said of him elsewhere would 
apply better to a political magnate than to a religious ministrant. 
In this case JE stands on the same plane as the history in Samuel. 
Otherwise the indications from the mere use of this word are indeter- 
minate, and we must fall back upon the relation of JE to D to deter- 
mine its age. 

When we bring D into consideration we have a larger basis of 
comparison in its use of the word ohén. ‘The standing phrase of D 
is “the kohanim the Levites,” and it is evident from a variety of 
considerations that the author regards all Levites as kohanim. Does 
not this indicate that he belongs to the second period of the develop- 
ment of the word, when the name £dhanim had been limited to the 
clergy and was extended to all the Levites? No; because if the 
author had lived in this period it would not have been necessary 
constantly to append the appositive “the Levites,” for the composi- 
tion of the priesthood was established, and £dhanim alone would 
have been a sufficient designation. The regular use of this title 
cannot be explained as due to a polemic against the assumption of 
the priesthood by non-Levites: 1. because there is no trace of any 
such polemic in the legislation of the book; and 2. because in that 
case the phrase must have been, “the Levites the £ohanim,” and not 
“the kohanim the Levites.”’ As the phrase now stands, Levite mod- 
ifies the conception 2ahén, and not kohén the conception Levite. 
That is to say, kohanim are defined as Levites, but it is not said that 
Levites are kohanim. Does not this indicate that £ohanim is still an 
indefinite word for the author of Deuteronomy, and needs to be 
qualified? He does not wish to speak of all 4ohanim, but only of 
the Levitical £ohanim ; and this constantly felt necessity of limiting 
the word indicates, it seems to me, that the book must belong to the 
same period as that represented by the book of Samuel, the one in 
which £ohén was so indefinite that it needed to be qualified. Accord- 
ingly, when D, for the sake of making clear what sort of Aohanim he 
means, speaks of ,Levitical ohanim, this is not to be construed as an 
indication that its author regarded all Levites as eligible to the priest- 
hood. It means only that all Levites could be engaged in some way 
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with the service of the sanctuary ; and when it is said that the Levite 
who shall come up to the central sanctuary “shall minister in the 
name of Yahwé his God as all his brethren the Levites do which 
stand there before Yahwé,” this does not mean that he shall exercise 
full priestly functions, but that he shall perform the particular duties 
of the class of ohanim to which he belongs (cf. Baudissin, Das 
alttestamentliche Priesterthum, 81). From this standpoint of the 
broad meaning that 2ohén must have in D, there is really nothing in 
what it says about the £0hanim that contradicts P. ‘The phenomenon 
that actually presents itself is the ignoring of P’s distinctions. In 
other words, D is silent in regard to the persons who may offer sacri- 
fice, just as JE is silent; and this may quite as well be due to the 
fact that the code was a popular one, or that the distinctions were 
already settled, as to the fact that the author knew of no distinctions 
in the grades of the clergy. Moreover, it can hardly be affirmed 
categorically that D knows of no distinction among the sohanim ; 
compare x. 6, xviii. 5, xxvii. 11-14, passages in which the exist- 
ence of a privileged family within the tribe of Levi seems to be 
implied. 

Turning now to the Priests’ Code, we find that the characteristic 
expression here is “the dhanim the sons of Aaron.” At first sight 
this seems to indicate that this code belongs to post-exilic times, 
when the title of £0@n was applied to the Aaronidz only; and that 
the intention of the author in using this phrase is to assert that only 
the sons of Aaron could be lawful priests. But here again, as in the 
case of D, it must be observed that if it had been the author’s inten- 
tion to call the sons of Aaron priests, he would have said, “ the sons 
of Aaron the kohanim,” and not “ the 2¢hanim the sons of Aaron.” 
It is usually represented as if in P the sons of Aaron were distinguished 
from the rest of the Levites by being called 2ohanim, but this is not 
the fact. In reality, one class of Aohanim is distinguished from other 
kohanim by being called sons of Aaron, and this fact shows that 
when P was written the name ohén was still so general that it needed 
to be limited in some way if it was not to be misunderstood. The 
only question, therefore, can be whether P belongs to the first or 
the second period of the use of 20hén. Into this question we have 
not the space to go. It may be remarked, however, that P’s use of 
the name hohén kar’ éfoxnv, for the priests proper, by no means indi- 
cates that in his mind the word was not broad enough to be applied 
to other classes of persons if he had wished to do so. It is analo- 
gous to the use of 2ohén, as a designation of the head of the priestly 
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house of Eli, without hindering its application elsewhere to other 
ministrants, both religious and civil. 

From this brief study of the word 2ohén we infer, accordingly, that 
the hypothesis of a regular development in the meaning of the word 
kohen can be carried through the literature of certain date with better 
success than the hypothesis of a development in the priestly office ; 
and that this hypothesis, if correct, necessitates an earlier dating of 
the documents of the Pentateuch than that assumed by the Grafian 
school. 
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*Emtovoos. 


PROFESSOR LEMUEL S. POTWIN. 


ADELBERT COLLEGE, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


HE word éztovovos seems never to have been fully incorporated 

into the language. Not found earlier than the New Testament, 
it has, even in later ecclesiastical Greek, the position of a quoted 
rather than an adopted word. For the discussion of its usage and 
meaning, we are confined, therefore, to the New Testament. Here 
it is found but twice, and practically but once, for in Matt. vi. 11 and 
‘Luke xi. 3 it represents a single unknown Aramaic original in the 
Lord’s Prayer. Origen thought that it was coined by the Evangelists, 
—éouxe retrAGoIar bd Tov eiayyeAoTov ; but if Matthew and Luke 
wrote independently of each other, it would hardly have been coined 
by both of them, and probably was not by either. 

In regard to the etymology of the word, we might make short work 
of it, so far as Greek is concerned, if we could adopt the desperate 
conjecture of Dr. Cureton, who thinks that étovovos was formed from 
the Aramaic by transliteration.’ I do not propose to join in the 
endless discussion as to whether the verbal element is found in eipé 
or eft. I consider it sufficiently settled by evidence cited in Thayer’s 
Lexicon (p. 241) that the word is derived from éxi and eau. Those 
who adopt this derivation generally take it immediately from émotoa 
with #¢pa understood. It is at this point that I wish to re-open the 
discussion. I take the brief and clear statement of Winer (Grammar, 
p- 97, Thayer’s ed.) : “’Ezovovos has probably direct relation to the 
fem. (9) émodoa, sc. juépa, and accordingly dpros émrovovos means 
‘bread for the following day.’” To this there are two objections :— 

1. The adjective formed by -tos from émtotoa would regularly be 

émovoaios, like Sevrepaios (Acts xxviii. 13), rerapratos (John xi. 39), 
| Sexaratos, etc. This objection seems to have originated with Salma- 
sius. Bishop Lightfoot questions the validity of it on two grounds: 
“The termination -atos in all these adjectives is suggested by the long 


1 See Preface to his edition of the Curetonian Syriac Version, “ Remains of a 
very Antient Recension,” etc., p. xviii. 
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-a or -y of the primitives from which they are derived, Sevrépa, rpiry, 
etc.; and the short ending of émtotea is not a parallel case. More- 
over, the meaning is not the same; for the adjectives in -atos fix a 
date, ¢.g. reraotaios 7AOev, ‘ he came on the fourth day,’ whereas the 
sense which we require here is much more general, implying simply 
possession or connection.” ? 

One may be pardoned for expressing some surprise at this para- 
graph, for (1) What evidence have we that the quantity of the nomi- 
native ending was regarded? ‘These adjectives are formed on the 
original a stem, as their deviation froma » shows. The stem-ending 
was long in all first-declension feminines, and always so appeared in 
the genitive and dative cases, whatever the quantity of the nomina- 
tive. I have here and there lighted on the following examples of 
adjectives in -atos from short-ending feminines of this declension: 
dpovpatos, deAAatos, duataios, éxtdvaios, OaAaccaios, peALcoaios, potpaios, 
Tlucatos, xaAafaios, AZolic Mowaios. True, we have adjectives in -tos 
from nouns of short endings, as divos, and not dupaios, from dia ; 
but we also have those in -tos from nouns of long endings, as rijos, 
éorépios, uépios, and never tiatos, etc. Without doubt, there are 
more adjectives in -aios from long-vowel nouns than from short, but 
I suppose there are a great many more feminine substantives ending 
in -y and -a than in-a. Further, while the final stem-vowel is long 
in the primaries, it is shortened in forming the diphthong a. Other- 
wise the ending would be -dos. How, then, is -aios even “suggested” 
more by a long nominative ending than by a short one? (2) These 
numerical adjectives are not confined to the fixing of dates, as the 
lexicons abundantly show. Their suffix -vos is general and indefinite. 
When they agree with the subject of a verb, as commonly, the date- 
force is inferential. Terapratos 7AOer is literally “a fourth-day man 
he came.” “Apros retaptatos would mean “ bread of the fourth day,” 
and dpros émtovoaios “ bread of the next day.” For the very reason 
that they all imply 7épa in their primaries, they would attract a new- 
comer, like éxtovaatos, to their form. 

2. The second, and more serious, objection to the meaning “ for 
the following day ” is the incongruity which it introduces. This will 
be made sufficiently apparent by simply reading the two passages: 
“ Give us this day our bread for the morrow”; “ Give us day by day 
our bread for the morrow.” There have been various attempts to 


2 On a Fresh Revision of the English New Testament. 3d edition, p. 222. 
Appendix i. 
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explain away this.incongruity. In the “Cambridge Bible for Schools” 
one finds in the volume on Matthew, “ bread for the coming day, 7.e. 
for the day now beginning,” which seems like an ingenious method 
for abolishing the distinction between to-day and to-morrow. For 
we must. not evade the fixed usage of 4 émotoa (qpépa), ‘the next, 
the following day,’ as in Acts xvi. 11, xx. 15, xxi. 18. It is important 
to add that émtovowos, if it come directly from 7 émodoa, cannot mean 
‘daily,’ for its legitimate development of meaning would be to 
‘future,’ not ‘ daily.’ How, then, can one rationally say, “Give us 
this day (day by day) our bread for to-morrow”? One may easily, 
in different connections, say things that are seemingly incompatible 
and yet admit of explanation ; but unless a paradox is aimed at, it is 
not to be expected that in the same breath one should utter what 
makes an absurd or incongruous first impression. In such a case 
first impressions should rule. 

_Let us try to reach the true meaning of émovovos by disconnecting 
it from the notion of “day,” and seeing what it would mean as a 
participial adjective agreeing with dpros. The explanation of its 
form certainly does not require the intervention of the feminine par- 
ticiple émvotea, though this is allowable. The stem émovr- and suffix 
-tos, with regular euphonic changes, would bring émovrios, éxtovotos, 
émuovovos. By not bringing in érovoa we avoid the objections to the 
rendering “for the morrow,” and are left free to choose from the 
meanings of the participle éxuwv. “Aprov émovovoy is substantially 
dprov émovra, just as éOeXovoros is practically equivalent to é0éAwv, and 
éxovovos to éxwv. This last pair we find in the New Testament. Paul 
writes to the Corinthians, Ei yap éxwv todro mpdcow (1 Cor. ix. 17), 
but to Philemon aAAa xara Exovovov (14). The forms é6eAovovos and 
éxtovovos would mark adjectival as distinguished from participial use, 
turning a single act into a general or habitual state. I cannot assent 
to the remark of Lightfoot (p. 223), “ No motive existed for intro- 
ducing an adjective by the side of émyv, sufficiently powerful to 
produce the result in an advanced stage of the language, when the 
fertility of creating new forms had been greatly impaired.” Such 
a priori decisions must be received with great caution. And do not 
new forms abound in the later times of a language, when word-making 
becomes more conscious, as the language itself is more the object of 
study, and writers try to escape the monotony of a fixed vocabulary ? 
At any rate, the New Testament, though a small volume, contains 
nearly nine hundred words not found in Greek literature before (and 
including) Aristotle. Most of these bear obvious marks of derivation, 
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showing themselves to be comparatively recent, and not old popular 
words lifted into literary use. } 

The existence of the participle, then, does not forbid the existence 
of the similar adjective. "Ez-w#v means on-coming. This, general- 
ized, might denote constant succession, and then rév dprov jar Tov 
€movotov would mean “ our constant supply of bread ” ; in colloquial 
parlance, “ our bread right along.” 

One cannot be quite satisfied with any explanation of this word 
that does not suggest some Hebrew equivalent or Aramaic original. 
Now, if it contains the notion of a constant supply of need, a con- 
tinuous bestowment, then we naturally look for some Hebrew expres- 
sion for continual, perhaps daily, work and service. At once we 
think of the “continual” offerings and the daily services of the 
sanctuary. The “continual burnt-offering ” which was to be offered 
“day by day” (Ex. xxix. 38, 42) was Th nbp, “ offering of con- 
tinuance.” In the same use of 3) we find “ men of continuance” 
(Ez. xxxix. 14), ¢.¢. men employed in regular constant work ; “ diet 
of continuance,” given to Jehoiachin “ every day”’ (Jer. lii. 34), and 
even “bread of continuance” (Num. iv. 7), applied to the shew- 
bread. So much was “¥35) used in association with the daily burnt- 
offering that in later usage it stands alone for the offering itself. In 
Dan. viii. 11, 12, 13; Xi. 31; xii. 11, it is, literally, the “ continu- 
ance” that is “taken away.” Our common version has it, the “ daily 
sacrifice”; the Revision more accurately, the “continual burnt- 
offering.” 

‘Wer is usually translated in the Septuagint by S:azavros, as, of 
dprot ot diaravros, Num. iv. 7; several times, mostly in later usage, 
by évdeAcxurpos, as, Ovoiay évdeAcyuopod, Ex. xxix. 42; dAoxavraces 
évdeXexiopov, 2 Esdr. iii. 5. The most remarkable translation is in 
Num. iv. 16, 9 Ovoia 7 Kal ypépay, which seems to be the beginning 
of that confusion of meanings — continual, daily — amounting to a 
side-development, that has come down to our day. It is noticeable 
that no adjective is used in these renderings. Whether émovowos 
would have been sometimes used, if in existence, we need not inquire. 
The usual phrase in the Vulgate is suge sacrificium — this adjective 
being used by Horace to describe a perennial fountain, jugis aque 
Jons (Sat. ii. 6, 2). 

This meaning of émovovos, which is, to say the least, illustrated by 
the Hebrew, seems to be confirmed by three ancient versions, and at 
the same time throws light on the versions themselves. In the oldest 
extant Syriac version, the Curetonian, the passage in Matthew is 
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translated by Cureton himself thus: “ And our bread constant of the 
day give us”; in Luke, “ And give to us bread continual of every 
day.” The words “constant” and “ continual” represent the same 
Syriac word. The discussion of it—its etymology and use else- 
where —i must leave to those who understand Syriac. Taken by 
itself, it seems at first thought to lack fitness as descriptive of bread ; 
but interpreted by the “continual” daily services of the Hebrew 
ritual, and by the habit of speech which calls the constant things of 
life “daily,” it seems not unsuitable in the prayer: “Give us this 
day, and day by day, our continual, ever-needed, ever-coming, 
never-failing bread.” 

In the Gothic version Matt. vi. 11 (the corresponding passage in 
Luke is lost) reads: H//aif unsarana pana sinteinan gif uns himma 
daga: which may be Englished, with no regard to the Greek, word 
for word: “ Bread ours the continual give us this day.” Sinteinan 
(nom. sinzeins) is given in all the glossaries as ‘daily.’ Massmann, 
however, and Bernhardt (1884) give two meanings, ‘immerwah- 
rend, taglich.’ Leo Meyer in his “ Gothische Sprache ” (p. 98 e¢ a/.) 
gives ‘ fortwahrend, taglich.’ No one would question its connection 
with sinféeino, a common adverb meaning ‘always.’ This is found in 
Mark v. 5 for the original dvmavrds, in xiv. 7 for mévrore, in xv. 8 
for det. It is derived by a regular suffix from sinéeins, yet this latter 
comes from no word for day, so far as we know. The Gothic 
remains do not afford us such a derivative from dags, as dagaletks. 
The root of sinteins is probably the same as of the Latin sem-per. 
May it not also be the same as in the Anglo-Saxon sin-ga/, ‘ con- 
tinual,’ and sin-nihdé, ‘night after night’ (Béowulf, 161)? If sintins 
means ‘daily,’ the meaning must come from ‘continual.’ Probably 
the chief reason for making sénéeins mean ‘ daily,’ is that secfeins, a 
collateral form, is used in 2 Cor. xi. 28 for 7 xa’ qpyépav, where Paul 
speaks of “that which presseth upon me daily, anxiety for all the 
churches.” But here sizéeins might have its proper meaning of 
‘continual ’ without wandering far from the Greek original. Indeed, 
it can mean ‘daily’ only as any word denoting constant succession 
might mean hourly, or yearly, or every minute, according to the 
connection.® 

The third ancient version to be considered — or shall we call it a 
bundle of versions? —is the Old Latin. Here we find in Matthew 


3 Leo Meyer in the Zeitschrift fiir vergl. Sprachforschung, V1. 402, discusses 
this word, but with no allusion to its bearing against the etymology of émcovavs 
which he advocates, viz. érl wv. 
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“ Panem nostrum cotidianum da nobis hodie” ; and in Luke “ Panem 
nostrum cotidianum da nobis cotidie.”* Whence came this ‘ cotidia- 
num’? Certainly not from a literal translation of émovcvos, consid- 
ered by itself. If the Evangelists had wanted a Greek word to 
express ‘ daily,’ there was one ready to hand, found in the writers of 
that time, and even in the New Testament. James comes very near 
dptos épyyepos when he says (ii. 15), “If a brother or sister be 
naked and in lack of daily food ” — ris épynuepov tpopys. The Latin 
Vulgate for this is, of course, “ victu quotidiano.” In the absence 
of any such original in the Lord’s Prayer, it is possible to account 
for the ‘cotidianum’ either by the influence of the context — the 
onpepov Of Matthew, and particularly the xa@ ypépay of Luke, serv- 
ing to attract and specialize the general idea of ‘ continual ’ — or by 
a larger association with continual worship through daily offerings, or 
in a more general way by the tendency to speak of the ordinary, 
constant things of life as ‘daily.’ It can hardly be that ‘ cotidianum’ 
came from émtovovov in the sense of ‘for the morrow’; for the legiti- 
mate development of crastinus, as I have already said, would be to 
Juturus, as Jerome says, on this very passage, “crastinum id est 
futurum.” . 

In regard to the Peshito Syriac, it is generally supposed that it 
gets the meaning “ bread of our necessity” from the etymology, ézi 
ovoiav ; but is it quite certain that the meaning ‘needful’ could not 
come from ‘continual’ through the notion of constant supply — 
constant and, by implication, ever-needed ? 

What shall be said of that one word MaHaR that has come down 
to us from the Gospel according to the Hebrews? In the first place, 
Jerome, who is our sole authority for it, did not accept it as a cor- 
rect translation of émiovovs. He was familiar with that Gospel. He 
says, “ Quod nuper in Graecum de Hebraeo sermone transtulimus, et 
quod vocatur a plerisque Matthaei authenticum.”* He also states that 
Origen often uses it. Further, the extant fragments of this Gospel 
are so scanty that modern scholars have hardly the means of revers- 
ing the decision of Jerome. As given in Hilgenfeld’s edition, the 
latest accessible to me, they contain only twenty-five Hebrew words, 


# Old Latin Biblical Texts; No. III. The Four Gospels. By Henry J. White. 
Clarendon Press, 1888. Codex A/onacensis (q). Some codices —I do not know 
how many — have in Luke the error of ‘ hodie’ instead of ‘ cotidie.’ The received 
Vulgate text has also ‘hodie’ in Luke, but the best text, Codex Amiatinus, has 
‘ cotidie.’ 

5 Hieron. Opp. omn., VII. 77 (Comm. on Matt. xii. 13). 
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and, with all the Greek and Latin interpretations, occupy but two 
and a half pages. If we had the whole, or a large part, we might, 
perhaps determine the general faithfulness of the version, and that 
would help to settle its value in the case of this word. As it is, 
knowing the liability of ancient, as well as modern, versions to error, 
we can hardly give much weight to mere scraps of an almost 
unknown version discredited by both Origen and Jerome. 

That the view which I advocate as to the meaning of émtovatos has 
not been much favored by commentators, early or late, must be 
admitted. In the list of more than seventy names noticed by Tho- 
luck in his “Sermon on the Mount” not one appears to accept it. 
There is, however, one great name which he omits, and the omission 
is the more surprising because Tholuck himself had already edited 
the Commentary, from which I copy Calvin’s entire discussion of the 
word: “ Quia Dei benignitas continuo tenore ad nos pascendos fluit, 
panis quem ministrat vocatur émvovotos, hoc est, superveniens: sic 
enim interpretari licet. Tantundem ergo valet hoc nomen acsi dic- 
tum esset: Domine, quum quotidie novis alimentis opus habeat vita 
nostra, ne assidue ea largiendo unquam fatigeris.” ” 

The foregoing pages were written before the publication of Chase’s 
“The Lord’s Prayer in the Early Church.” I will not undertake, in 
a few closing lines, to give the consideration which his discussion of 
€muovotos deserves. A very brief résumé of his pages, mostly in my 
own words, will be sufficient to show the bearing of my views on his 
positions. 

*Emvovowos, coming as it does from 7} érotea, introduces tautology 
into the prayer, and is “alien to its simplicity of language.” It 
probably, then, does not belong to the earliest prayer, but is “ due to 
liturgical use.” The original clause, “Our bread of the day give to 
us,” was changed to “ our bread for the coming day,” to adapt the 
prayer to use at evening. This “ working hypothesis” is supported 
(1) by the rijs pnuepov tpopys of James ii. 15; (2) by the absence 
of any word for émvotovos in Ephrem’s allusion to the prayer; (3) by 
the inadequacy of the Old Syriac ‘continual’ as a translation of 
€movoros ; and (4) by the mahar of the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, which points to evening service.* 

6 Novum Testamentum extra canonem receptum. Fasc. IV., ed. 2, 1884, p. 15. 

7 Ioannis Calvini in Harmoniam ex Matthaeo, Marco et Luca compositam Com- 
mentarii. Ed. Tholuck, Berolini, 1833. Vol. I. p. 169. 

8 Texts and Studies. Vol. I., No. 3, The Lord’s Prayer in the Early Church. 
By Frederic Henry Chase, B.D. Cambridge, 1891, pp. 42-53. 
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Mr. Chase’s hypothesis is presented with a modest ingenuity that 
almost fascinates one; but it seems to me that if we restore to émuov- 
ovos the meaning found in the Old Syriac, the hypothesis is no longer 
needed. ‘The tautology complained of arises from connecting éztov- 
otos directly with 7 értoa. All other tautology is due to translation, 
the disabilities of which ought not to be charged to the original. 
** Day by day our daily” is tautological, in a narrow sense, but “ day 
by day our constant supply ” is not, in any sense. With the correct 
meaning of éxtovows, not only tautology, but the glaring incongruity of 
which I have spoken, also disappears. Nor does the hypothesis seem 
to be securely based on liturgical need. If I should venture to mark 
out a liturgical development of the clause, I should by no means 
omit from the primary the idea of constant supply contained in 
émovowos. To this might very naturally be added onpepov for morning 
prayer, and the more general 76 xa jépav for other occasions. If, 
however, émiovotos means ‘of the coming day,’ and that means ‘of 
the present day,’ why should oyjpepov ever have been added? Mr. 
Chase’s answer is, “ There meets us a double rendering of the orig- 
inal word”’ (p. 47). But if we give to émovows the meaning advo- 
cated in this paper, there is no room for the tautology of a “ double 
rendering,” and no need of reconstructing the clause as we now find 
it, further than to acknowledge the varying traditions of ojpepov and 
To Kal’ Hpepav. 
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JE in the Middle Books of the Pentateuch. 


IV. Sinai-Horeb: 


Analysis of Exodus xviii—xxxiv.! 


BENJAMIN WISNER BACON. 


OSWEGO, N. Y. 


HE narratives of J and E, whose scene is the sacred mountain 
of Arabia, form a very distinct group, the keynote of which is 
the origin of Israel’s national and religious institutions. In these 
most complicated chapters of the entire Pentateuch there is as usual 
but little difficulty in extricating the priestly element, which we will 
once for all set by itself in accord with the judgment of critics gener- 
ally, viz. xix. 2°*, 1; xx. 11 (?); xxiv. 15-18"; xxv. I-xxxi. 18°; 
XXxil. 15 ; xxxiv. 29—Num. x. 28. In the above, xx. 11 is regarded 
(against Budde, Cornill, and others) as a fragment of the “ Testi- 
mony ” of P? (cf. xxv. 16), which would perhaps come after xxxii. 
15; the latter verse (against other critics) is given to P* entire, 
instead of in part only. No distinction is made between the earlier 
and later strata of P. 

The JE material remaining is extremely confused, and is generally 
regarded as so mutilated as to give us mere fragments of the original 
J and E; while at the same time there is so much for which it seems 
difficult to find a place in these documents that many critics, notably 
Wellhausen and Bruston, have been driven to the assumption of a 
fourth source, others (Kuenen and Cornill) to the theory of secondary 
additions, E’, J”. 

In the following pages the effort is made to accomplish for JE in 
Ex. xviiixxxiv. what has been done for the preceding chapters, viz. 
to effect an analysis which recovers the prophetic documents in a 
fairly complete state, without the assumption of additional sources or 
extensive editorial changes either in the way of addition or transpo- 
sition. We do not in this way prejudge the question of the existence 


U See JOURNAL, Vol. IX. 161-200; X. 107-130; XI. 177-200. 
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of an E? or J’, but hold it in reserve until J as a unit and E as a unit 
have been extricated. On account of the great complexity of the 
subject, and the extent of ground to be covered, it will be necessary 
to assume that the reader is sufficiently familiar, from the preceding 
articles, with the methods employed, and prepared to verify inde- 
pendently many of the details of the analysis. 

The difficulties in the analysis of the section in question arise not 
so much from the lack of criteria to determine whether passages are 
derived from J or E, as in the almost total destruction of the con- 
nection. This is generally recognized by critics. Even Prof. W. H. 
Green acknowledges it to be true, in a sense, of the first passage to 
be discussed, ch. xviii., in which he assumes a prolepsis on Moses’ 
part.? As the scene of ch. xviii. is the camp “at the mount of God” 
(vs. 5), it is plain that its true position must at least be later than 
xix. 1 f., which describe the arrival there and pitching of this camp. 
We can for the present only fix its proper position approximately by 
observing 1. that in xxiv. 12-14 neither “statutes of God” nor 
“judges” are yet known, although the former have been communi- 
cated to Moses in xviii. 16 and the latter are appointed in xviii. 
25 f.; 2. that the departure of the people “to their own place” is 
impending in vs. 23, and should naturally follow after Jethro’s leave- 
taking ; 3. that the sacrificial feast of xviii. 12, “ before God,” implies 
the previous erection of some kind of sanctuary, at least to the extent 
of xxiv. 4. It follows that ch. xviii. must have stood originally after 
Moses’ descent from the mcunt with the statutes and judgments ; 
later, consequently, than the apostasy ; in fact, among the last of the 
Horeb scenes, at the point where J introduces Hobab, Num. 
x. 29 fff. 

The Elohistic character of the chapter, “ the mount of God ” as the 
scene, and Jethro as the principal character, put its derivation as a 
whole beyond dispute. The only question we need consider is, What 
parts may belong to some other hand than E? It is clear in fact 
from the presence of Hobab in Num. x. 29 ff. that J also related the 
coming of Moses’ father-in-law, and independently we are struck by 
the remarkable change from Elohistic to Yahwistic usage in vs. 7-10. 
This change, moreover, is accompanied by a marked redundancy in 
the style (cf vs. 8°, 9°, 10%, 10°), and an apparently poetic structure. 
Verse 7, also, in both the Authorized and Revised versions, is, strictly 
speaking, incompatible with vs. 6, in which Jethro is already speaking 
to Moses. (Socin avoids the difficulty by translating “ /ess sagen.”) 


2 Hebraica, VIII. 36. —“ A slight departure from chronological exactness.” 
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I prefer to leave the extrication of possible fragments of J to the 
reader, suggesting a comparison of Gen. xviii. 2, xix. 1, Xxix. 13, 
xliii. 27 (J) with vs. 7, and of Num. xx. 14 (E) with vs. 8. Verses 
I-4 are recognized by all critics as interpolated by Rje, the original 
substance of the narrative being -given substantially in vs. 5. The 
material of vs. 3 f. is taken from E after ii. 22°, where a part of it is 
still retained ("33, according to Budde, belongs to the distinctive 
vocabulary of E), but 7" jr2, vs. 1, we have seen reason to suspect, 
and the Yahwistic explanatory clause, 1°, and the harmonistic addi- 
tion “after he had sent her away,” vs. 2, are certainly redactional 
(see JouRNAL, X. 112). This leaves little besides 1* and 5 as the 
original material of E in this position, and we have further to elimi- 
nate, as probably Deuteronomic, vs. 20 in whole or in part. 

With ch. xix. we reach the true beginning of the Sinai-Horeb 
narratives. Verse 1 (P°) joins directly with xvii. 1*; only the clause 
PO “S733 3PM" has been displaced from between, probably for the 
sake of effecting a better combination with the J elements of vs. 2, 
which include the rest of the verse. There is no reason to suppose 
that anything originally intervened between xvii. 7 (J) and xix. 2, 
nor between xvii. 6 (E) and xix. 3° (E). On the contrary, the 
theophany at Sinai follows most appropriately upon the demand of 
the people in xvii. 7, and the water procured by the smiting of the 
rock “in Horeb” (xvii. 6) may well be the same as that of xxxii. 20, 
which Dt. ix. 21 tells us was “the brook that descended out of the 
mount.” 

We need scarcely pause to demonstrate that ch. xix. is composite, 
including elements derived from both J and E as well as redactional 
material. Neglecting the repeated ascents and descents of the 
mountain, and the conflicting conceptions of the disposition of the 
people, now needing to be induced to come near in spite of their 
terror, now to be barred away to resist their curiosity, we observe 
that with vs. 20 an entirely new beginning is made. After the prep- 
arations are all complete and the theophany actually begun (vs. 19), 
Moses is summoned again to the summit and receives instructions to 
prepare for the theophany. Verse 23 sounds very strange, but is the 
answer which the present form of the chapter would require Moses 
to make, —“ All this has already been attended to,” whereupon he 
descends again, and the theophany proceeds. This curious interrup- 
tion of vs. 20-25 is not lacking in other contrasts to the rest of the 
narrative. Here we have everywhere Yahweh ; in the rest, generally 
Elohim. Here the people are to be kept away and their curiosity 
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repressed ; elsewhere their terror must be overcome to bring them 
near. Here “the priests which come near to Yahweh ” are to sanc- 
tify themselves : it is the first we have heard of “ priests ” anywhere, 
and in vs. 14 “all the people ” had already sanctified themselves. 
Here the mount is known uniformly as Sinai; in E we have Horeb. 
Here Moses and Aaron and the priests* ascend the mount; in the 
narrative elsewhere Moses and Joshua. Throughout the paragraph 
words and expressions peculiar to the style and vocabulary of J 
appear: “T™)" of Yahweh, "3°D, PE dis, “WIT WR dis. All these 
characteristics are shared by vs. 11°—13, 18, but appear nowhere else 
in the whole story of the theophany, where, on the contrary, the 
linguistic marks of E appear. In vs. 11°-13, 18 we have the same 
disposition toward the people, the same barriers, and the same excep- 
tion in favor of certain individuals who are to “come up into the 
mount” (vs. 13, art cannot refer to “ the people”), but whom, in 
the present context, we have no means of identifying. We have the 
same contrast in linguistic usage with the rest of the chapter, Yahweh, 
7" of Yahweh, "3° of the mount, and in addition a further list of 
unmistakable J expressions, (373, p=) (for "BW elsewhere), “smoke 
ascending as the smoke of a furnace” ; of Gen. xv. 17; xix. 28. In 
the rest of the chapter the theophany is emphatically addressed to 
the people, who are to be “ sanctified” and brought near “ to meet 
Elohim.” In vs. 11-13, 18, 20-25 they may look on at a distance 
(11°), but in vs. 9 the very purpose of the theophany is to speak to 
them ; the ear, not the eye, is addressed. Clean garments (vs. 10, 
14) are part of their preparation ; cf Gen. xxxv. 2 (E) ; a “ thick 
cloud” (vs. 9, 16; xx. 21) takes the place of the “ fire and smoke” 
(¢f. xiv. 20°; xxxiii.g; Num. xi. 25; xii. 5; Dt. xxxi. 15; E), and 
“ the voice of a trumpet exceeding loud” (16, 19; xx. 18) that of 
the prolonged blast of the 53°. 

From vs. 9 on we may separate the two elements with confidence 
as J and E respectively. The narrative of E appears to be complete 
and characteristic ; vs. g-11*°, directions to Moses to prepare the 
people for the theophany ; vs. 14-17, fulfilment of the above, and 
beginning of the theophany “ on the third day”; vs. 19, beginning 
of the words of Elohim. Only one slight difficulty appears: in vs. 9 


8 With Kuenen, Zheol. Tijdschrift, XV. 177, and against the accents only, 
translate in vs. 24... “come up, thou, and Aaron with thee, and the priests ; 
but let not the people,” etc. Cf. vs. 22, “the priests who come near,” and the 
general attitude of the paragraph toward the people; see also xxiv. 1 f. and 
XXxxiv. 3. 
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we have twice “ Yahweh.” But in g° the clause is clearly a mere 
dittograph of 8°, and in 9* we shall see reason to think that in the 
original the subject was understood, Rd inserting Yahweh. That of 
J is not really less complete or characteristic than E’s, only it is plain 
that vs. 11°-13, instead of preceding the charge to Moses in vs. 20- 
22, really form the continuation of these directions. The singular 
interruption, 23, 24* (“and Yahweh said unto him”), which nullifies 
the sense of the interview, appears thus in its true light as a redac- 
tional interpolation to explain the repetition. Replace vs. 11°-13 
after vs. 24, and we not only restore J’s entire account of the prelim- 
inaries to the theophany, but obtain the missing antecedent to the 
emphatic Wa" of 13°. “These,” who are to “come up to the 
mount,” are “ Moses, and Aaron with thee, and the priests ” of vs. 
24. To these verses we have only to add the JE elements of vs. 2, 
which must be J’s since in E (xvii. 6) the people are already at 
Horeb. We have then J’s account as follows: Arrival at Sinai and 
encampment before the mount, appearance of the mount under the 
divine presence, 2 in part, 18 ; Yahweh summons Moses to the “top” 
and directs the preparations for a theophany, barring away the peo- 
ple but summoning Moses, Aaron, and the priests, after they have 
sanctified themselves, into his presence, 20-22, 24 (except the first 
clause), 11°-13 ; Moses returns to the people and says to them. . . 
25. (the sentence is unfinished). The sequel does not appear till 
later. 

Verses 3-8 remain to be considered. With the exception of the 
first clause of vs. 3, which is of course the beginning of E’s story of 
the theophany, vs. 3-8 are generally assigned to Rd, and the phrases 
of vs. 4—6* are indeed of an unmistakably Deuteronomic character, 
especially 51D DY, 6*; moreover vs. 5 is introduced again by LXX. 
after xxiii. 20. But we are at a loss for a motive to explain the inter- 
polation. Verses 3°-6* might possibly be regarded as inserted from 
didactic interest, though no particular reason could be given for an 
interpolation at just this point ; but why add vs. 6°-8? These verses 
refer to certain words of Yahweh to which obedience is promised by 
the people ; the words accordingly should have preceded, but do not 
appear. In vs. 7 Moses “comes” to the people, but does not “ de- 
scend,” as in the other cases where the place whence he comes is the 
mount. The fact related is not easy to account for as a pure inven- 
tion of Rd; a motive is lacking. On the other hand we find a com- 
plete parallel to it in E, xxiv. 3, and it is worth noting that in LXX. the 

passage is Elohistic. A more probable conclusion than that which 
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assigns the whole passage to Rd, would be to regard vs. 6°-8 as E 
material, which, in view of the reference to the words as preceding 
and of Moses as “coming” to the people, can have stood originally 
in no other place than immediately after xx. 21, where Dt. v. 28 ff. 
in fact indicate that something originally stood which is now missing. 
When transposed from their original position to that of an introduc- 
tion to the scene of the theophany, the verses required before them 
something like 3°-6* to be intelligible. This would seem from the 
style to have been the work of Rd. Into the motive of the removal 
we shall enquire hereafter. 

In chapters xx.—xxiii. the only source which appears is E. Pro- 
fessor Driver’s singular adoption * of Wellhausen’s former ascription 
of the so-called Book of the Covenant to J, —a theory since aban- 
doned by its author, — would seem to be rather the result of accident 
or oversight than of Professor Driver’s usual judgment. Budde has 
shown’ how unavoidable is the assignment of chapters xx.—xxiii. 
as a whole to E. 

With regard to xx. 1-17 there is practically no difference of opin- 
ion. Budde and Cornill regard vs. 11 as an addition of J?; other 
critics generally as a surviving fragment of P”s “Testimony” (xxv. 
16). The Ten Words, like all the other legal elements of JE without 
exception, have been largely interpolated by Rd. (Cf “house of 
bondage,” vs. 1, with Dt. passim, and Josh. xxiv. 17, LXX.; “thy 
stranger that is within thy gates,” vs. 10; “ that thy days may be long 
upon the Jand which Yahweh thy God giveth thee,” vs. 12). The 
object was doubtless mainly assimilation to Dt. v.; but even in E 
some addition had probably been made to the original laconic brevity 
of the “ Words.” What proportion to assign to E we leave to others. 
(See Driver, Jntroduction, in loc.) 

Verses 18-21 have been regarded by most critics since Jiilicher 
and Kuenen as displaced from after xix. 19 for the purpose of a 
better introduction to the following. The proof which Kuenen 
would derive from Dt. v. 5 is not there. The verse is simply 
proleptic like vs. 22%. On the contrary, Dt. v. 23-27 establishes 
to a certainty that D had this passage just where we have it. 
Prof. W. H. Green here comes to our assistance with the suggestion 
(Hebraica, VIII. 45) that before xx. 1 the people have no reason 
to apprehend that Yahweh intends to speak to them. To say the 
least, the evidence for the removal of these verses must be regarded 
as inconclusive. 


* Introduction to the Literature of the O.T.,p.29. §°& ZATW., XI. 215 ff. 
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Chapters xx. 22-xxiii. 33, with the inseparable ratification of the 
covenant, xxiv. 3-8, are commonly regarded as a unit, generally re- 
ferred to as the “ Book of the Covenant ” (xxiv. 7), and believed to 
be misplaced, from the fact that they interrupt the necessary sequence 
of xxiv. 12-14 upon xx. 1-21 (cf Dt. v. 23, 30 f.). Kuenen sug- 
gests that this “ Book of the Covenant” has been removed by Rd 
from the position now occupied by our Deuteronomy, “the words of 
the covenant which Yahweh commanded Moses to make with the 
children of Israel in the land of Moab, beside the covenant which he 
made with them in Horeb” (Dt. xxviii. 69). The displacement of 

XX. 21-xxiii. 33 ; xxiv. 3-8 can be certainly established ; the other 
* two opinions are only partially to be accepted. 

Dillmann (Zxodus und Leviticus, p. 225) makes it clear that the 
phrase, Book of the Covenant, xxiv. 7, cannot include chapters xxi f. 
The section above described is not a unit; for ch. xxi. not only 
comes in with a new title, but the character of this little code of case- 
law is quite different from that of the precepts which precede and 
follow it, it is adapted to a different purpose, and is quite foreign to 
the idea of the seople’s pledge of fidelity to Yahweh. The A/ishpatim 
of chapters xxi., xxii., as they are most appropriately called, are the 
directions which the judges of xviii. 21 ff. will require for the decision 
of causes. It is what Moses is instructed in in xxiv. 12, that he may 
teach it ; what we find him putting in practice in xviii. 16 ; what we 
expect from xxiv. 12 that he will at his death, if not sooner, transmit 
as the authoritative common-law of Israel; what we have a right to 
infer with Kuenen, from the allusions of Dt. v. 31, vi. 1, was regarded 
in D’s time as the final legacy of Moses in the land of Moab; what 
we may, finally, regard as the subject with which the remarkable Elo- 
histic fragments in Dt. xxvii. were originally concerned. But we 
have no right with Kuenen to. take along with the Mishpatim, i.e. 
chapters xxi. 1-xxiii. 9, the Book of the Covenant, into which (per- 
haps to preserve to it the covenant character belonging to it in con- 
nection with Dt. xxvii.) it has been somewhat violently intercalated. 
Much less have we the right to uproot the “ altar under the mount, 
and twelve maggeboth for the twelve tribes of Israel” (xxiv. 4) and 
try to replant them in the plain of Shittim. The result of this would 
be that we should have zo covenant in Horeb and fwo in Moab or 
Shechem, Ex. xxiv. 3-8 and Dt. xxvii. 1-8*, 11-13 (both from E). 
It is generally recognized by critics that the Book of Judgments has 
been interpolated by Rd, especially at the end, xxii. 21-xxiii.g. In 
xxi. 13° we should read, as appears from vs. 14, “he shall flee to 
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mine altar”; in xxii. 11 one with LXX. for MY. The interpola- 
tions in xxii. 21°-24, 27, xxiii. 9, are of a Deuteronomic character 
(see Driver, Jntroduction, p. 33); xxiii. 8 is a proverb, perhaps 
inserted by E (cf 1 Sam. xii. 3); xxii. 31 comes from an early 
period, but is foreign to the Code, which is not ritual and does not 
employ the second person plural ; xxii. 29 f. is merely displaced from 
the Book of the Covenant after xxiii. 13 (see Budde, ZA7W,, XI. 
216 ff.). Kuenen’s suggestion is really untenable if we include with 
the Book of Judgments the Book of the Covenant referred to in 
xxiv. 7; but as regards the Book of Judgments it is most illuminat- 
ing, and, in addition to Kuenen’s arguments, admits of more corrobo- 
ration from Deuteronomy itself than we can here adduce. 

The Book of the Covenant which remains after the removal of the 
Mishpatim in xx. 22-26, xxxiil. 10-33, with its sequel, xxiv. 3-8, is 
exactly what its name implies, a covenant between Yahweh and 
Israel. The laws pertain to the people’s relation to Yahweh, that is, 
concern religious worship, and are followed by promises on Yahweh’s 
part. They are accordingly something very different from “ judg- 
ments ” ; we should almost call them priestly, except that they define 
the religious duties of the Aeop/e. In fact, the ratification of the Cove- 
nant is something with which the priests (if there are any) have 
nothing to do. Moses erects an altar under the mount, as pre- 
scribed in xx. 22 ff., and thereon young men of the children of Israel 
offer burnt offerings and sacrifice peace offerings (cf xx. 24; xxxii. 
6; Dt. xxvii. 6 f.), while the people “with one voice” solemnly 
undertake to abide by this agreement with Yahweh (xxiv. 7; cf xix. 
7 f.; Dt. xxvii. 11 ff.; Jos. xxiv. 1-27; 1 Sam. xi. 14—-xii. 25). The 
Feasn “5D is of course not a “ book” as we understand the term, 
but simply the “written terms” of the agreement (cf Ex. xvii. 14; 
Dt. xxvii. 1-8; Jos. xxiv. 26; 1 Sam. x. 25). But there is a very 
significant resemblance between this name for the fundamental relig- 
ious duties of the people, as given in xx. 22-26, xxiii. 10-19, and the 
title which we find applied to another version of the same little code 
in Ex. xxxiv. 28. There we have, after a synopsis of the religious 
duties of the people, in large part even verbally identical with Ex. xx. 
22-26, xxiii. 10-19, the direction from Yahweh to Moses, “ Write 
thou these words: for after the tenor of these words I have made a 
covenant with thee and with Israel .. . . So he wrote upon the tables 
the Words of the Covenant, the Ten Words.” As all critics are now 
in full accord in attributing the Words of the Covenant, Ex. xxxiv. 
10-27, to J, we may anticipate our own analysis of that chapter so 
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far as to point out the noteworthy fact that in the single brief code of 
a few verses which J and E both agree in regarding as the autograph 
of Moses, which, in fact, is the only writing of Moses known to J at 
all, we have simultaneously the only prose passage where these docu- 
ments are in verbal agreement. 

It is needless to add further proofs of the Elohistic character of 
the Book of the Covenant, though abundant evidence is at hand. 
We need only concern ourselves with its connection. As already 
pointed out it now separates xxiv. 12 ff. from the necessary connection 
of these verses with xx. 1-21, xix. 6°-8. We may add here that xxiv. 
12 bears upon its face the evidence of alteration to admit the inser- 
tion of xx. 22—xxiii. 33, xxiv. 3-8 before it. Verse 12° should read, 
as Kuenen has pointed out,® with convincing force, and as, indeed, is 
manifest from common sense, “I will give thee the tables of stone 
which I have written, and the zorvah and commandment that thou 
mayest teach them.’’? The terms of the sentence are now inverted, 
“the tables of stone and the torah and commandment which I have 
written.” Why this perversion of the sense, save that without it the 
MMF) and *N¥ are still to come, as is indeed the original writer’s 
idea of the 40 days’ sojourn in Horeb; whereas, by a transposition 
independently demonstrable, this FN and MRS have come to 
occupy a position preceding vs. 12? 

What position does the Book of the Covenant claim for itself on 
internal evidence? The case is perfectly clear. In xxiii. 20 ff. the 
people are all ready to set out on the journey away from Horeb as 
soon as the covenant shall have been ratified. The angel has been 
appointed to go before them (vs. 20, “ Behold I am sending an angel 
before thee’) as promised in xxxii. 34. The blessings promised are 
blessings of the journey, the conquest, and of the land to which they 
are going. Aaron is conspicuous by his absence from the story of 
the ratification of the covenant, xxiv. 3-8; but that is quite natural 
after ch. xxxii. Finally, the covenant itself is not the ideal ethical 
standard of ch. xx., but the actual existent praxis of the writer’s day. 
On all these accounts it is a practical certainty that the Book of the 
Covenant belongs after the apostasy (ch. xxxii.) and is hence to be 
taken as a second covenant, or rather the renewal of that of xx. 1-21, 
xix. 6°-8, which had been broken by the apostasy of the people even 
before it was ratified. As we shall see, the case with the Words of 
the Covenant (ch. xxxiv.) is just the reverse of this, and the two 
8 Theol. Tijdschrift, XV. 194. 

7 Or “and will teach thee the éorak and commandment?” 
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have very nearly to exchange places. How the transposition came 
about we shall enquire hereafter. 

Time and space will not permit the extended comparison we should 
be glad to make of the Book of the Covenant with its counterpart in 
J, the Words of the Covenant. We may, however, refer to Budde’s 
article above quoted for an ample demonstration of the facts, a. that 
portions of the code in E have been brought over to ch. xxiii. from 
ch. xxxiv.; 4. that in spite of this process of assimilation a large part 
of the original stock of E remains. The original contents of the two 
must have been very similar, otherwise the further process of assimi- 
lation would not have taken place. The textual history of the Lord’s 
Prayer offers an instructive parallel. 

Like all the legislative parts of JE, both versions of this little code 
have suffered copious interpolation and modification by Rd. Of this 
even the LXX. furnishes unmistakable evidence. In this version the 
process of assimilation in xxiii. 14-19 is carried to the extent of 
introducing after vs. 17 the distinctly Deuteronomic interpolation 
xxxiv. 24". The equally characteristic Deuteronomic verses xix. 5 f. 
are repeated by LXX. a second time in xxiii. 22. On the other hand, 
the LXX. preserves the more original “ Amorite” in vs. 28, where 
WU of vs. 29, 30 (cf Jos. xxiv. 12) proves the list of peoples to 
be redactional. The same redactor (Rd) is doubtless responsible 
for vs. 23-25°* (for “ and he shall,” read “and I will”), 27 and 31- 
33- To 12* he attached the Deuteronomic motive 12°, and perhaps 
added a few words in xx. 21 to connect the code with the preceding 
(of. xix. 4 and Dt. iv. 3, 15 etc.). In the process of admixture of 
elements from J’s version, xxii. 29 f. (29-31?) was displaced and 
xxiii. 13, which ought to bring the code to a conclusion, brought in a 
few verses too early. Verse 15> (= xxxiv. 18, 20°; observe reference 
to xill. 4-7, J), 17 (= vs. 14 and xxxiv. 23; observe M7 778, and 
“Ws1), and 19* (= xxii. 19 and xxxiv. 26 ; observe TOK mv Pr, 
cl. xxi. 6, xxii. 8 f.) are very obviously taken from ch. xxxiv.; the 
rest of the code as manifestly belongs to the Elohistic version (see 
Budde, Zc. p. 216 sg.). 

The story of the ratification of the covenant in ch. xxiv. is compar- 
atively untouched ; only the hand which introduced the Book of 
Judgments (Rd) makes room for it in vs. 3 by the addition, “ and 
all the judgments” (cf. vs. 12); vs. 3°, 4 ignore this interpolation. 
The same editor (Rd) removed xix. 6°-8 from after xx. 21, provid- 
ing them with some expansion from his own pen (vs. 3°-6*) and 
transforming them from a sequel to the Ten Words, similar in char- 
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acter to xxiv. 3-8 relatively to the Book of the Covenant, into an 
introduction. By this transposition he connected the Book of the 
Covenant with the Ten Words, forming thus of chapters xx.-xxiii. a 
single legislative whole, to which the people formally pledge them- 
selves in xxiv. 3-8. 

In ch, xxiv. we have already nearly covered the ground. Verses 
3-8, as we have just seen, are E’s, and belong with the Book of the 
Covenant after ch. xxxii. Verses 12-14 are also E’s, with the trans- 
position already spoken of in vs. 12 and reading OD for O°3)1 in vs. 
14, of which we are about to speak. These necessarily follow upon 
XX. I-21, xix. 6°-8 (cf Dt. v.23). Verse 18°°” belongs with 12-14, 
as appears from Dt. ix. 11. To demonstrate the Elohistic origin of 
this passage (Aaron and Hur; Joshua, Moses’ “minister”; the 
“mount of God”; BS" Sy5 ; administration of justice Moses’ 
occupation with the people) is quite superfluous. It is also univer- 
sally admitted to connect immediately with ch. xxxii., where we again 
find Joshua and Moses in the mount, returning with the tables of 
stone. Verses 15-18*¢ are, of course, from P”. 

Only verses 1 f., 9-11 appear strangely out of place, wholly unre- 
lated to the context, and in a different vein. They form indeed the 
admitted crux of the Sinai-Horeb chapters. Verses 1 f. interrupt the 
necessary connection of 3-8 with ch. xxiii. as violently as vs. 3-8 in 
their turn interrupt the equally necessary connection of vs. 1 f. with 
9g f. But we have seen reason to remove xx. 22-xxili. 33 and xxiv. 
3-8 to another connection. Moreover ch. xx. (KZ) has been found 
to*€onnect with xxiv. 12. There remains xix. 20-25 (J). True 
xxiv. 1 f. cannot be said to join directly upon xix. 25, for xix. 25 ends 
with an interrupted sentence, and xxiv. 1 begins in an equally frag- 
mentary way...“ but unto Moses he said.” But aside from a few 
words describing how on the morrow (“third day” in xix. 11 is 
more like E than J and may be harmonistic) the b> sounded long, 
and Yahweh warned the people away from his “ descent,” the passage 
xxiv. 1 f., 9-11 might join directly upon the J narrative of ch. xix. 
We have here the same attitude toward the mass of the people (¢/ 
vs. 2 with xix. 12 f., 24, xxxiv. 3), the same anthropomorphic concep- 
tions of J (xxiv. 10 in E is inconceivable) ; most striking and impor- 
tant of all, we have here the explanation of “the priests who come 
near to Yahweh” of ch. xix. For what else entitles Aaron, Nadab 
and Abihu to come up with Moses, unless that Aaron and his sons 
are priests, 7.e. Levites in J’s sense (c/ iv. 14)? The “elders of 
Israel” are, as we have already seen (iii. 16, 18), by no means 
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peculiar to E, and the very fact that we have in an unmistakable E 
passage, Num. xi. 16 f., 24-30, a different version of the appointment 
of the seventy elders, inclines the scale very much toward J. One 
feature of the passage, we may admit, favors E, but it is by no means 
conclusive. Verse 11 has S*TONM where in J we might perhaps ex- 
pect MVT.2 But it should be remembered that J also employs ovo 
where appropriate— or we may better say retains onde, and so 
doubtless ovdx7, from his source ; cf. Gen. iii. 1 ff., iv. 25, etc. In 
the present case TT would give sense, and so it would in Gen. iii. 
1 ff. and iv. 25; but Q*YON or OvIONs would give a much Jetter 
sense ; and in fact if we accept Wellhausen’s emendation of Gen. xvi. 
13 (oto for O57, inserting “FIN before "“"FIN) we have there a 
precisely parallel case in J. Moreover the statement itself FAS TIA" 
DONA seems contrary to the whole doctrinal standpoint of E (/ 
Num. xii. 6-8). But even if vs. 11 must be assigned to E, it is very 
doubtful if it has anything to do with vs. 9 f. The A. V. and R. V. follow 
LXX. in rendering sory «« nobles,” understanding it to refer to the 
seventy elders and perhaps regarding mS 'EN as equivalent to M35, 
Jud. xx. 2. But there is no evidence that it can be so used. The 
Vulgate has “ super eos qui procul recesserant de filiis Israel,” appar- 
ently referring to xx. 18. More probably if we connect with vs. g f. 
some form of 9X8 should be read with the sense “those set apart,” 
as in the name Azaliah (set apart to Yahweh). In the absence of 
any trustworthy meaning it is impossible to connect vs. 11 anywhere 
with positiveness, and it left in its present connection the reasons 
for deriving it from J are at least as strong as those against this 
origin. ay 

The lack of connection of vs. g-11 with what follows is as striking 
as its incongruity with the preceding. In vs. 11 Moses, the priests, 
and the elders are already in the mount in Yahweh’s presence. In 
vs. 12 Yahweh says to Moses, “Come up to me into the mount and 
abide.” This extraordinary collocation is what alone can explain the 
substitution of "351 for BY in vs.14. We have to translate or under- 
stand O"3p1 as if it were OY in order to obtain sense ; for the seventy 
elders cannot be supposed to have causes to litigate while Moses and 
Joshua are in the mount, and moreover Aaron and Hur were not 
“with them,” but the former only; nor was Joshua with Moses in 
vs. 9-11; but as the connection of vs. g-11 with 12-14 made it im- 
possible for Moses to speak to the feople, who were below, Rje or 
some later editor was compelled to substitute “ elders.” 


® But see Dillmann, Exodus u. Leviticus, in loc. 
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Chapter xxxii. in general relates the story of the apostasy. Our 
starting-point in this very dislocated and self-contradictory chapter 
must be the verses universally recognized as E’s, vs. 16-19*. Here 
the characters, scene, phraseology and all, indicate unmistakably the 
connection of the passage with xxiv. 12-14, 18°. Moreover-a part 
of xxxi. 18°, which the reference in Dt. ix. 10 f. shows to be older 
than the priestly context with which it is combined, and perhaps a 
part of xxxii. 15 is assignable to E. In the latter verse, however, I 
see nothing distinctive of E; whereas ATE nnd is certainly dis- 
tinctive of P*, both here and in xxxi. 18. Verse 15°, moreover, agrees 
better with the later and fuller form of the Ten Words presupposed 
by P? than the briefer and simpler form of E. On the whole, it 
seems better to claim for E no more than vs. 16 ff. and xxxi. 18° 
(from {a8 nh), and, as the connection of the narrative is better if 
we do not take up the fortunes of Moses and Joshua until we have 
first heard of what has occurred in their absence in the camp, we 
may conjecture that xxxi. 18” originally stood after vs. 1-6. When 
vs. 7-14 were introduced, xxxi. 18 would require to be removed to 
its present position. But Dillmann’s attempt to sever vs. 15-19" from 
19°-24 is inadmissible. Unless we are to be informed, or have 
already been informed, of the festivities in the camp, what is the 
sense of the conversation, in which Joshua comments on the sounds 
rising from below, and Moses shows his greater penetration by recog- 
nizing the (responsive) song? Unless we are to be told of the irrep- 
arable loss of the shattered tables of stone (vs. 19°), why the extended 
description in vs. 16? In place of the present perfectly natural 
sequence of vs. 16-24 Dillmann would make an arbitrary division in 
19° after MIMan, -and take vs. 25-29 as the real sequel to 16 ff., 
pointing out at the same time, what is entirely true, that vs. 25-29 
describe a condition of mutiny or rebellion rather than of irreligion. 
This very fact is fatal to his division, for if it be assumed, Joshua was 
right in saying he heard the sound of war, and Moses’ attempt to give 
a more correct interpretation of the sounds was mistaken! No: vs. 
25-29 are indeed of a different connection from vs. 19-24 (cf vs. 26, 
Moses just arriving at the gate of the camp in time to quell the mu- 
tiny with vs. 19 where he has already arrived and vs. 20 ff. in which 
his authority is completely restored and vindicated) ; but it is with 
their present connection alone, vs. 19-24, that vs. 16-18 can be made 
to agree; whereas vs. 25-29 agree much better with the epithet 
“ stiff-necked,” vs. 9, xxxiii. 3, xxxiv. 9, by which, in J, the evil dis- 
position of the people is characterized. In vs. 16-24 (E) vs. 1-6 
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are presupposed and even quoted at length. Independently, the 
latter are not devoid of internal marks of E, for AWN V"DW" is 
certainly characteristic of E, and we may further compare with vs. 1, 
xxiv. 18; with vs. 2, Jud. viii. 24-27 and Gen. xxxv. 4, where the 
earrings (amulets) are regarded as themselves of an idolatrous char- 
acter ; with 6* compare xx. 24, xxiv. 5, Dt. xxvii. 6 f. 

Verses 30-34 are shown to belong to this same connection by the 
reference in vs. 31. Here again the onox qo is a positive indi- 
cation of E ; moreover, the conception of a kind of divine implaca- 
bility is one which appears repeatedly in E (cf Ex. xxiii. 21; Num. 
xxiii. 19 ; Jos. xxiv. 19), but is in strongest possible contrast with 
J’s idea (xxxiv. 7"; Num. xiv. 17-20). In the passages above 
enumerated, xxxii. 1-6, xxxi. 18>, xxxii. 16-24, 30-34, we have not 
merely the complete Elohistic narrative of the apostasy, but we have 
all the E material which is contained in the chapter. The other por- 
tions are incompatible with the context to which they are attached. 

We have already seen that this is true of vs. 25-29, and it is true 
in still higher degree of vs. 7-14. After the intercession of Moses 
has here secured Yahweh’s “ repentance of the evil which he said he 
would do unto his people,” the double punishment of vs. 20 and 27 f. 
(understood as punishment by the traditional theory) is unnatural ; 
but still more incongruous is Moses’ offer of intercession and pleading 
with Yahweh in vs. 30 ff., as if nothing of the kind had already taken 
place. But the conclusive evidence that vs. 7-14 and 15 ff. are of 
independent origin is the conversation between Moses and Joshua, 
vs. 17 f., in which it is extremely unnatural to suppose that Moses is 
concealing from Joshua the knowledge of the true state of the case 
he had obtained according to vs. 7 f. Equally unnatural is it to 
interpret the sudden indignation of Moses in vs. 19, which impels 
him to dash in pieces the stone tables he has hitherto carefully carried 
from the summit, as if he had experienced nothing but solicitude for 
the forgiveness of the people when first told of their sin, and after- 
ward, when the information received was corroborated by the witness 
of his own eyes, was all at once transported with indignation. Ac- 
cordingly vs. 7-14 are usually attributed to Rje or Rd. But I find it 
less easy to appeal so readily to interpolation in view of the careful 
abstinence we certainly discover in all redactional work from the 
insertion of new matter of fact. Didactic comments, harmonistic 
adjustments, explanations, and supplementary expansion are common ; 
but the moztf is always in the text. Why then should an interpolator 
ruin the effect of the succeeding story by prefixing another story of 
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intercession defore vs. 15-20, when he could expand ad “ibitum that 
of vs. 30 ff.? No: vs. 7-14 and 30-34 are parallels; and the pre- 
sumption must be that here, as in other cases, we have the parallel 
sources J and E before us. Verses 30-34 are E’s (see above, p. 36) ; 
vs. 7-14 accordingly must be presumed to be J’s. This conclusion 
is not lacking in independent internal support ; cf vs. 10 and 12 with 
Num. xiv. 12 and 15 (J); “corrupted,” vs. 7, with Gen. vi. 11 f.; 
“repent,” vs. 12, 14, with Gen. vi. 6, cz. Num. xxili. 19 ; “consume,” 
vs. 10, 12, with xxxiii. 3, Num. xi. 1, 3, and the conception of J in 
Ex. xix. Of “stiff-necked,” found only in vs. 9, xxxiii. 3, 5, xxxiv. 
9 (J) and Dt. ix. 6, 13, we have spoken in connection with vs. 25-29. 

On the other hand, vs. 7-14 have certainly been interpolated har- 
monistically in vs. 7°, 8 to bring them into relation with vs. 1-6 (cf 
vs. 1-4 and observe the resumption of vs. 7* in 9*) ; and in the Deu- 
teronomic sense in vs. 13 (reference to Gen. xxii. 16, Rd). 

Verses 25-29 follow after 7*, 9-12, 14, though not immediately, 
the statement of Moses’ descent being missing. Here the aetiolog- 
ical interest (explanation of the priesthood of Levi) is characteristic 
of J. Conclusive linguistic evidence is wanting, but the use of 7273 
for “gift,” vs. 29, should be compared with Gen. xxxiii. 11 (E?) ; 
Jos. xv. 19; Jud. i. 15 (J). The decisive reason for attributing vs. 
25-29 to J is their incompatibility with vs. 19-24 (E) and agreement 
with J in vs. 9, xxxiii. 3, xxxiv.g. As Dt. xxxiii. 9 is attributed to E 
I cannot appeal to that reference, though I expect to show that the 
“Blessing of Moses” belongs to the J document.? Verse 25° is a 
clumsy redactional addition, intended to connect 25 ff. with the con- 
text. The writer (Rje) apparently understands 25* as in the A. V., 
“naked.” Otherwise the “whispering” of Israel’s enemies is inap- 
propriate. 

Verse 35, which is irreconcilable with the preceding verses (pun- 
ishment deferred), must also be derived from J. ‘The latter part of 
the verse, which its own awkwardness betrays, is therefore redac- 
tional ; for there is no reason to suppose that J’s story of the mutiny 
had any reference to the calf or to Aaron. 

Chapters xxxiii., xxxiv. contain three very distinct elements. Chap- 
ter xxxiii. 1-3, 12-23 and xxxiv. 6-g are concerned with Moses’ 
great intercession for Israel after Yahweh’s dismissal of the people 
and refusal to go in their midst. It has throughout the unmistakable 
characteristics of J, of which only the following need be men- 
tioned: 1°, 3° (cf iii. 8, 16 f., xiii. 5; Num. xiv. 8); 3° “stiff- 


9See my 7rifle Tradition of the Exodus, now in press, 
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necked,” “ consume ”’ ; “ find grace in the eyes of,” 12, 13 ots, 16, 17; 
xxxiv. 9, 14, Yahweh’s “ presence,” for Israel’s conductor, in contrast 
with the OO sno of E (vs. 2, where the “angel” appears in 
connection with a stereotyped interpolation of Rd, is certainly redac- 
tional in view of Moses’ positive declaration in 12°*) ; and the use 
of M3 for “abiding-place,” “inheritance” (cf Gen. xlix. 15) ; 
15 “presence”; 16 “face of the ground” (FW3"N) ; 19, xxiv. 6 f, 
the gracious and forgiving nature of Yahweh (c¢. xxiii. 21, xxxii. 34 ; 
Jos. xxiv. 19; 1 Sam. viii. 18, E). 

It is apparent also that this element, relating to Moses’ interces- 
sion for Yahweh’s accompanying “ presence,” is in its proper posi- 
tion; for in the climax reached in xxxiv. g, although the final 

consent of Yahweh does not appear, the story being broken off 
' before completion, it is apparent that Yahweh is on the point of 
yielding consent to Moses, that his “ Presence” shall in reality 
accompany the people, and of completely revoking the sentence of 
Xxxlii. 3. We only wait to know how the objection raised in xxxiii. 
3” is to be met. When provision has been made for a reéstablish- 
ment of relations between Yahweh and the people without the 
danger that their “ stiff-neckedness ” shall provoke him immediately 
to “consume” them, there remains nothing further but to tell how 
the march from Sinai was resumed, Yahweh accompanying the people 
to give them the promised “ abiding-place” (vs. 14) in the “land 
flowing with milk and honey.” These portions, xxxiii. 1-3, 12-23 ; 
xxxiv. 6—g constitute an inseparable unit, interrelated in all its parts, 
and forming the backbone of chapters xxxiii., xxxiv. ; it stands prop- 
erly at the very close of the narrative of what occurred at Sinai- 
Horeb, and is properly followed by the passage where J next 
unmistakably reappears, Num. x. 29 f., where Israel is breaking 
camp from the mount of Yahweh, and Moses is persuading his 
father-in-law Hobab to go with them: “ forasmuch as ( {3 by "D) 
thou kaowest how we are to encamp in the wilderness, and thou 
shalt be to us instead of eyes.” All that we miss after xxxiv. g is 
the preparation, by Yahweh’s direction, of a sanctuary without the 
camp (cf. xxxili. 3; Num. x. 33 ff., xi. 1) where the Levites of 
xxxii. 25-29 shall officiate, the ark of Yahweh of the subsequent 
J narrative, with the other paraphernalia of worship, and perhaps 
prescriptions for it; then some few words accounting for the sudden 
appearance of Hobab, such as we seem to have traces of in ch. xviii. 
(see above p. 24). 

But between xxxiii. 3 and 12 something is also missing, for we 
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have no account of what 12” refers to. Now this missing material 
is not contained in vs. 4-6, 7-11, nor anything connected with them, 
or removed from between them ; for they have to do with a totally 
different occasion and subject. Verse 12 refers to vs. 1-3 in sucha 
way (“see, thou art saying unto me”) as to preclude the supposi- 
tion of an interruption of the interview by a whole series of unrelated 
data presenting Moses among the people, engaged with Joshua, in 
his regular duties, such as vs. 7-11. Verses 12 ff. belong, we may 
be quite certain, in the same interview as vs. 1-3. But — strange as 
it may seem until the reason for the transposition is explained — we 
have in Num. xi. 10°, 11 f., 14 f., another indispensable part of this 
same interview. ‘The verses are sadly out of place where they stand, 
for they have nothing whatever to do with the quail-story of Kibroth- 
hattaawah, and though they are not unskilfully interwoven with the 
narrative of the appointment of the seventy elders by the gift of 
.prophecy (Moses’ spirit, vs. 17, 25) in vs. 16 f., 24-30, these latter 
verses are manifestly Elohistic, whereas 11 f., 14 f. (“evil-entreated,” 11, 
“found grace in thy sight” 11, 15) are quite as distinctly Yahwistic. 
In Num. xi. ro Moses hears the people weeping for flesh to eat [and 
cries unto Yahweh as in vs. 13], “and the anger of Yahweh was 
kindled greatly.” After this we read, — instead of the directions, 18-23 
and the sequel, 31-34, which ought to follow,—‘“ And Moses was 
displeased, and Moses said unto Yahweh, Wherefore hast thou evil- 
entreated thy servant, and wherefore have I not found favor in thy 
sight that thou art laying the burden of all this people upon me? 
Have I conceived all this people? have I brought them forth 
[of Ex. xxxiii. 1, “ Depart thou and the people which thou hast 
brought up”’], that thou shouldest be saying unto me, Carry them in 
thy bosom, as a nursing-father carrieth the sucking-child, unto the 
land which thou swarest unto their fathers? I am not able to bear 
all this people alone, because it is too heavy for me. And if thou 
deal thus with me, kill me, I pray thee, out of hand, and let me not 
see my wretchedness.” What connection have these verses with 
Israel’s murmuring for flesh? There is only one possible connection 
for them, and that is zmmediately after the passage in which Yahweh 
actually does put this very burden upon Moses, viz. Ex. xxxiii. 1-3. 
When the intervening chapters of P are removed the distance to 
which Num. xi. ro ff. have been transported is not great, and we 
shall see that there was an excellent reason for it. 
With the insertion after Ex. xxxiii. 1-3 of these verses from Num. xi., 
bringing the reassurance required by the story and presupposed by 
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Ex. xxxili. 12, that Moses personally (“by name’) has “ found 
grace in Yahweh’s eyes,” we have the first element of Ex. xxxiii. f. 
practically complete, and find in it one of the most sublime passages 
in the entire document of J. The eloquence is worthy of the author 
of Gen. xviii. 23-33, Ex. x. 24-29, xi. 4-8, and Num. xiv. 11-24. In 
the last-named passage it is referred to and quoted at length ; in the 
first-named the same character of progressive argumentative pleading 
with Yahweh is employed. The intercession in E, ch. xxxii. 30-34 
is also sublime, and, in a measure, parallel to this; though as the 
concession of a suspension of punishment and of angelic guidance 
(the OTON 487%) is there accepted as final, no such climax is 
reached. Moreover E’s conceptions of the divine nature do not 
permit of these prolonged arguments, “smoothing the face” of 
Yahweh. 

In xxxiil. 14 we must translate the verse, with Kautzsch (Das Alte 
Testament ), as interrogatory ; “ What if my Presence go, and I my- 
self bring thee to the place of rest?’”’? Otherwise it will be necessary, 
with Dillmann (Zxodus u. Leviticus), to suppose the verse displaced 
from after xxxiv. 9. 

The second element of chapters xxxiii., xxxiv. has mainly to do 
with the Tent of Meeting, and includes vs. 4-6, 7-11. As to vs. 6, 
7-11, it is almost needless to add to the weight of critical evidence 
on which they are uniformly assigned to E. “ Horeb” in vs. 6, “ the 
young man, Joshua the son of Nun, Moses’ minister” in vs. 11, are 
really conclusive. But it is worth while to observe how intimately 
vs. 7-11 are related to the other Elohistic passages where the Tent 
of Meeting and Yahweh’s self-manifestation there are alluded to, 
Num. xi. 16 f., 24-30, and Dt. xxxi. 14 f., 23. Compare also the 
description here of the mode of Moses’ intercourse with Yahweh at 
the Tent-door with the typical Elohistic chapter, Num. xii. That 
vs. 7-11 are a unit, that they are derived from E, and stand in their 
original position (their very incongruity with the J context goes to 
show it, together with the impossibility of inserting them at any 
earlier point), may be regarded as positively established. But their 
lack of relation to the preceding verse, or verses, of E (6, or 4-6), is 
so conspicuous as to demand explanation. 

Verse 6 is manifestly inseparable from vs. 4, both referring to the 
“ornaments” of the people, presumably the “spoil” of Egypt 
(ili. 21 f., xi. 1-3, xii. 35 f., E). Moreover, the “ mourning” of the 
people is a characteristic trait in E; cf Num. xiv. 39; 1 Sam. vii. 
2 ff. The difficulty with this passage is caused solely by the apparent 
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attachment of vs. 4 to vs. 3, and by a failure to perceive the true 

character of vs. 5. Verse 4 attaches very well to vs. 3, but as its 

E origin can be positively established, and the J origin of vs. 3 quite 

as positively, we should look to the next preceding passage of E, 

XXXxii. 30-34, which relates Moses’ ascent to make atonement for the 

people, and how he came back to report that Yahweh dismisses them 

in displeasure, with the assurance that he will accept no vicarious 

victim, but will blot out of his book whosoever has sinned against 

him, his last words being, “In the day when I visit, I will visit their 

sin upon them.” Certainly the statement of how the people “ mourned 

when they heard these evil tidings” can follow at least as well upon 

XXXii. 34, aS upon xxxiii. 3, and there is no other E passage on which 

it can follow. What then shall we do with vs. 5, which attaches 

vs. 4 and 6 to vs. 1-3, employing the very language of both 3 

and 4?—There is no room for a critical doubt. Verse 5 uses the 

Yanguage of vs. 3 and 4, in fact is made up of the two extracts, but it 
presents a totally different idea. Instead of the stripping off of the 

ornaments being a spontaneous manifestation of grief on the people’s 
part, as E intends in vs. 4, looking forward no doubt, as critics have 
shrewdly conjectured, to the employment of these “ fruits of repent- 
ance’ in the construction of the Tent of Meeting, the act is now 
made the result of an ex post facto command of Yahweh. Verse 5 is 
the very type and model of that kind of redactional work which aims 
to unite broken ends.of narrative with a solder mainly composed of 
the adjacent material (cf Gen. xiii. 1-4 with xii. 8 f.; Ex. vi. 10-13 
with 28-30; xv. 26 after 25°). Its object here is to relieve the 
abruptness of the break after vs. 6; for what the result of the 
people’s repentance was does not now appear. 

From both sides, as we approach the division between vs. 6 and 7, 
we become aware of a yawning chasm. The gap here which all 
critics recognize, is considerable ; but we are not yet convinced that 
the attempt to bridge it is hopeless. On the contrary we have four 
distinct lines of evidence which will indicate what originally occupied 
this space: 1, the analogy of J, from whose narrative we have learned 
that the sequence of events after the apostasy was as follows, 
a, Yahweh dismisses Moses and the people, refusing to go in the 
midst of them, xxxiii. 1, 3 ; 4, Moses expostulates first on the ground 
of personal injustice to himself, then advances, by taking advantage 
of Yahweh’s acknowledgment of personal favor toward him, to a final 
concession from Yahweh of pardon for the people. Some response 
to the prayer, “ Let the Lord, I pray, go in the midst of us; for it zs 
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a stiff-necked people ; and pardon our iniquity and our sin, and take 
us for thine inheritance” undoubtedly followed ; Num. xi. 10°, 11 f., 
14f. ... Ex. xxxiii, 12-23; xxxiv. 6-9. ... What this response 
was can easily be gathered from the hints of xxxii. 29, xxxili. 3 and 
the subsequent narrative of J, Num. x. 33 ff. etc. [Yahweh would 
not wholly withdraw his refusal of xxxiii. 3, to go 7 the midst of 
Israel, but he would precede them without the camp (the relative 
position of the local sanctuary —damah—to the village or town) though 
his cloud would be over them as a token of his Presence. It would 
be needful, however, to dedicate a sanctuary where the ark of shittim 
wood (Dt. x. 1) which Moses should make would be deposited, and 
the Levites (Ex. xxxii. 29; Dt. x. 8) placed in charge.] All this 
Rp would of course have to strike out to make room for P*. After 
this followed the visit of Hobab and departure from the “ Mount of 
Yahweh”; Ex. xviii. 7 ff. (traces) ; Num. x. 29-36. In addition to 
the analogy of J, to which E always corresponds in general outline, 
we have 2, the indications of the preceding narrative of E, which 
point forward to a certain conclusion; 3, the much more reliable 
references dack of the subsequent E narrative, e.g. the “ Ark of God,” 
which from this point on plays so important a part in E’s story, to 
which we may add a cautious use of D and P?, where these seem 
clearly to be dependent on E ; 4, the general scheme of E’s work, in 
which apostasy, repentance, and renewal of the divine favor appear 
in regular sequence. Finally we might add the @ prior? argument of 
what E’s conception of Yahweh’s relation to Israel must have led 
him to relate. 

AJl these lines of evidence converge to a single conclusion. 
E certainly did not relate that Israel departed from Horeb under 
the weight of the divine displeasure described in xxxii. 34. Neither 
did the repentance of the people, xxxiii. 4, 6, remain without result. 
Israel leaves the Mount of God in covenant relations with Yahweh, 
and equipped with the Tent of Meeting and the Ark of God. 
Moreover, while E doubtless regarded the forms of worship of his 
own time as less lofty and absolute than the moral code uttered 
audibly from Horeb, ch. xx., he certainly regarded them as divinely 
appointed, hence appointed at-the time after the relations between 
God and the people were broken off by the apostasy, ch. xxxii. 
Now the Book of the Covenant, Ex. xx. 22-26, xxiii. 10-33, 
xxiv. 3-8, is precisely what meets every requirement of the case, so 
far as prescriptions of worship and religious duties of the people are 
concerned, together with the needful ratification of the compact. 
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The Book of the Covenant moreover demands just this position for 
itself, and no other (see above, p. 31, and cf. xxiii. 20 with xxxii. 
34). This Book of the Covenant, which Moses wrote (cf xxxiv. 27, 
J, of the Words of the Covenant), and sprinkled with the covenant 
blood, was deposited in the Ark of God (of the Covenant? ¢/ Dt. 
xxxi. 26), for the preparation of which, as well as of the Tent of 
Meeting, from the “ornaments” of the people, he must also have 
received directions in the same interview. Then, after the Covenant 
has been ratified, xxiv. 3-8, and the “ Book” deposited in the Ark, 
the great story of the giving of the Law at the Mount of God is com- 
plete. There is room now for the account of the origins of Israel’s 
secular institutions, which also, of course, were connected with 
Horeb. These latter E attaches to the visit of Jethro, a story whose 
place, as we saw above (p. 24), is necessarily at the close of the 
Horeb incidents (relations with God reéstablished, even a sanctuary 
constructed, vs. 12). In placing ch. xviii. at this point we simply 
follow the analogy of J, where Hobab appears only at the very 
end of the Sinai period, Num. x. 29 ff., and the requirement of 
Dt. 16-18. 

From vs. 13 on, ch. xviii. is wholly concerned with the problem of 
civil administration. What Aaron and Hur could attend to when 
Moses and Joshua went up into the mount, xxiv. 12-14, now mani- 
festly requires a further organization. Accordingly “judges and 
officers” are appointed by Moses ; bu’ the passage (vs. 23, “if God 
command thee” etc.) looks forward to something further in political 
organization. Here in fact is the point where E introduces his 
account of the appointment of the seventy elders, prototypes of the 
Sanhedrin (cf xxiv. 1f., 9-11, J). Here also is the point where we 
form direct connection with the other brink of the chasm in Ex. 
xxxiii. 7. For Ex. xxxiii. 7-11 is nothing more nor less than the 
introduction to the story of the seventy elders in Num. xi. 16 f, 
24-30. : 

It is not for nothing that the relations of the sanctuary to the camp 
are described in vs. 7-11. It is @ propos of something that Moses’ 
practise with the Tent of Meeting, Yahweh’s mode of communication 
there, Joshua’s separation from the affairs of the camp by being 
continually engaged at the Tent outside the camp, are related. We 
simply strike out the intervening material of J and P in Ex. xxxiii. 
12-Num. xi. 15, in which not a single trace of E appears, and 
allow the mutually requisite parts to come together. We shall realize 
at once the connection. Moreover, the very next passage of E, the 
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complaint of Miriam and Aaron against Moses “because he had 
married a Cushite,”” Num. xii., becomes intelligible from the fact that 
we are still in the cycle of the Jethro incidents. The journey post- 
poned in vs. 15, however, is the journey from Horeb. 

We need make but a brief delay with the third element of Ex. 
XXxiii., xxxiv. Chapter xxxiv., except vs. 6-9, is already coming to 
be recognized by all critics as originally not a story of the renezwad, 
but of the giving of the covenant. After Wellhausen’s treatment of 
the subject (Composition des Hexateuchs,? p. 327 ff.) it is needless 
to demonstrate at length that vs. 1-5, 10-28 stand by themselves, 
completely independent of vs. 6-9, yet by the same hand ; and that 
1° and BWR in vs. 1 and 4 are redactional. Only Budde 
(Z.A.7.W. XI1., 230 ff.) whose suggestions on the entire Sinai-Horeb 
section are everywhere illuminating, and add strength to the now 
general conclusion of the character and position of ch. xxxiv., takes, 
as it seems to me, a step backward in wishing (with Kuenen) to find 
traces of E in the chapter. With Wellhausen, I think vs. 28 insep- 
arable from vs. 27, since the occasion for the forty days’ stay on the 
mount would not otherwise appear, and parallel to xxiv., 18°. Budde’s 
objection to vs. 4* (p. 232) is valid. Wellhausen should not have said 
“ eliminate vs. 1 from EWN on, and B"SWN7SD in vs. 4°”; but, 
“vs. 1 from DYWN"AD on, and vs. 4* to “P53.” The objections 
raised then disappear. The reason for the insertion becomes clear 
when we look at Dt. x. 1 ff. and observe how xxxiv. 1-5 has been 
abbreviated by Rp. 

We need only add that ch. xxxiv. falls into its natural position 
immediately after xxiv. 1 f., g-11, and thus closes the only consider- 
able gap in J; for after xxxiv. 28, we continue in xxxii. 7", 9-12, 14 
almost without a break. The correspondence of the author’s attitude 
toward the people in ch. xxxiv., with that observed in J in chapters 
xix. and xxiv., is striking ; “Sinai” vs. 2, 4°, "WT WN", vs. 2, “ flocks 
and herds” vs. 3, and the necessity for restraining the curiosity of 
the people, vs. 3, all correspond with the features of J already noted 
in connection with xix. 12 f., 20-25. The Deuteronomic interpola- 
tions in the code, viz. vs. 10 from MWPN on, 11 from "337 on, 12 f.,, 
15 f., 24, have been treated exhaustively by other critics, and verify 
themselves. 

In the above essay the attempt has been made to carry through a 
complete and unprejudiced analysis of the most difficult section of 
the Hexateuch, without the assumption of any other source than 
J, E, and P, but with the expectation that a painstaking examination 
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of the material would result, as heretofore, in a great reduction or the 
element assigned by critics generally to the redaction, and in a 
corresponding gain in the completeness of the sources. The result 
has more than justified our expectation. By the aid of a few trans- 
positions, justified by the text itself, we have secured a practically 
complete story of all the Sinai-Horeb period in each of the docu- 
ments. Whoever will read consecutively the following passages 
attributed respectively to J and E will scarcely deny that the result, 
in this respect at least, is satisfactory. 

= xix. 2 in part, 18, 20-24*, 11-13, 25... xxiv. 1 f., 9-11; 
XXxiv. 1-5*, 10-28*; xxxil. 7-14*, 25*-29, 35*; xxxiii. 1-3* ; 
Num. xi. 10°", 11 f, 14 f.; . . . Ex. xxxili. 12-23; xxxiv. 6-9... 
Ex. xviii. 7-11 in part, Num. x. 29-36*. 

E = xix. 3°, 9 f., 14-17, 19; xXx. I-21"; xix. 6°-8; xxiv. 12-14%, 
18” ; xxxii. 1-6; xxxi. 18°; xxxii. 16-24, 30-34; xxxili. 4,6... 
XX. 22*-26 ; xxiii. 10-33* (add xxii. 29-31) ; xxiv. 3-8 ; xviii. 1-27* ; 
xxxiii. 7-11; Num. xi. 16 f., 24-30; xii. 1-15. The Battle with 
Amalek, xvii. 8-16, and the Book of Judgments, xxi. 1-xxiii. g come 
later still. 

Our task, however, will not be complete till some hypothesis has 
been suggested, to explain the remarkable dislocations in chapters 
XXXiii., XXXiv. 

Both the position and character of ch. xxxiv. go to show that 
Cornill and Budde are right in considering it to have formed no part 
of JE until reincorporated by Rd. In other words it forms one of 
those “ survivals” which Kuenen, in criticising Budde’s Urgeschichte 
(Theol. Tijdschrift, XVIII. 170), pronounces so improbable ; but 
which on the contrary are of not infrequent occurrence. It is in 
fact inevitable that when, in the revision of a current work such as 
JE, a portion is stricken out as unsuitable or superfluous, a number 
of copies will still continue to circulate from which the passage has 
not been elided. The tendency toward accumulation will then exert 
a constant pressure toward the reincorporation of this material in the 
revised work, until the unrevised manuscripts have ceased to circu- 
late. A New Testament example is the story of John vii. 53-viii. 11, 
an unquestionable “survival.” A Pentateuchal instance is found in 
the LXX. in Gen. xlvii. 5, which after a “ survival” of over 2000 years 
in LXX. is now about to find its way back into critical texts of Genesis. 

As we might gather from the unmistakable traces of his work in 
all the displaced sections, the dislocation of parts of E and J from 
between Ex. xxxiii. 6 and 7 is mainly the work of Rd. To accom- 
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pany the E narrative of the 70 to Num. xi., the J verses, ro°, 11 f., 
14 f., must have been already combined with the E material, 16 f., 
24-30, to which they are really pretty well adapted. Moreover, 
there are strong indications in Dt. i. 9-17, of a time when both 
these elements from Num. xi. together with Ex. xviii. still stood 
between Ex. xxxiii. 6 and 7, at the point immediately after the 
command of Yahweh to depart (cf. Dt. i. 6-9). Rje must certainly 
have left the Book of the Covenant also here, because he would have 
no motive for removing it from the position it so manifestly demands 
to occupy ; and, moreover, it was just what he required, to describe 
how, after the apostasy, relations with Yahweh were renewed. He 
could not count it a great loss to reject the Words of the Covenant 
(J) if he kept the almost identical Book of the Covenant (E). But 
when Rd undertook to rescue the Words of the Covenant, by intro- 
ducing them in the form of a renewal of relations with Yahweh, the 
existent Book of the Covenant had of course to take its place defore 
the apostasy, it and the Ten Words (see above p. 32 f.) being made 
together the broken law ; since ‘wo consecutive stories of the renewal 
of the covenant in practically identical terms were of course impos- 
sible. At the same time the group of Jethro narratives from the 
same connection had also to find new points of attachment, in order 
that chapters xxxili., xxxiv. might acquire a sort of unity in the form 
of a story of the Intercession of Moses and Renewal of the Covenant. 
The passage relating to the Tent, xxxili. 4, 6... 7-11, was not 
removed, because there was no other possible place for it ; moreover, 
it prepared the way for the directions as to the Ark and tables of 
stone which Dt. x. 1 ff. shows to have stood in ch. xxxiv. before Rp’s 
work began. Rd is therefore responsible for the principal displace- 
ments, the reincorporation of ch. xxxiv. furnishing the principal 
occasion. 

The work of Rp was of course to strike out from after xxxiii. 6 
and xxxiv. g, and elsewhere in xxxiv. 1 ff., the directions in relation 
to the Tent and paraphernalia of worship, which came in conflict 
with the more elaborate account of P*. His hand is no doubt to be 
recognized in xxxiii. 5 and perhaps in xxxiv. 4°. 

















Critical Notes. 


PROFESSOR JOHN P. PETERS. 


NEW YORK. 


N a paper read before this society, and published in the JouRNAL, 

XI. 38-52, I discussed among other difficult passages in the 

Old Testament several passages from Ezekiel, where the difficulty 
lay in the text. To those I would add the following : 


Ezekiel xlii. 3. This verse is part of a very corrupt, and even 
unintelligible passage, including vs. 1-12. I call attention to it be- 
cause Cornill has failed to understand the testimony of the Septua- 
gint. The verse begins with the word dayeypaypéevar, which has no 
corresponding word in the Hebrew. Cornill comments on the word 
thus: “ Was ich nicht zu deuten weiss.” He observes that the verse 
breaks the connection between vs. 2 and 4, and accordingly trans- 
poses it, placing it after vs. 4. But dayeypaypevae merely means 
“erased.” The verse was erased, and a scribe noted the fact after 
he had written the verse, precisely in the same way in which Baby- 
lonian scribes wrote on their tablets the word Xz, “ erased,” or, as 
I am informed, Chinese scribes still write in their manuscripts the 
word for erased, without erasing the passage. An analysis of the 
verse itself shows it to be a gloss, explaining the situation of 
the chambers (nsw) mentioned in vs. 1. Ezekiel had described 
the temple, xli. 10, as surrounded on two sides by an open space, 
man, twenty cubits in breadth. This the glossator describes by 
simply borrowing the word “twenty” from that verse as D™"WDr, 
“the twenty ” already referred to. To locate the chambers on the 
other side he refers to the MX", a pavement which ran along the 
outer edge of the outer court (xl. 17). Accordingly he describes 
the chamber as “ over against the twenty of the inner court, and over 
against the pavement of the outer court,” z.c. bounded on one side 
by the *T"12, twenty cubits broad, and on the other by the MD2™. 
This use of D™ WM seemed so singular that the translator, or some 
copyist from whose copy he translated, supposed O™Wr1 to be a 
mistake for O™SW0, by the transposition of two letters. Accordingly 
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the Septuagint renders ai wvAa. That it was in the Hebrew text 
rather than in the translation that the correction was made is perhaps 
suggested by the word diayeypayzpévar. The translator after translating 
recognized it as an annotation, and marked it as erased by the word 
Siayeypappevat. 


Ezekiel xli. 26 and xliv. 3 afford examples of annotations of another 
character. The last three words of xli. 26, D3 M3" mipos, 
are quite without connection with what precedes and what follows. 
The words are all well-known words, and are translated in the 
Septuagint, showing that they existed in the text at the time when 
that translation was made. Now the nipdy, or side chambers of the 
sanctuary, were described in vs. 5-7, while the D°3Y were described 
in vs. 25. The words B'3dM MS myp5yi are a note of the con- 
tents of the passage 5-26, made by some student on the margin for 
convenience of understanding and reference ; probably one of several 
such notes, of which this one ultimately crept into the text by the 
error of a copyist. A similar note was N°W37 FS, “the prince,” 
with which the section dealing with the prince commences, xliv. 3. 
But this latter seems to have been of later origin than the other, and 
is lacking in the Septuagint. 


Ezekiel xlv. 12 furnishes an example of a change of text in total 
disregard of the simplest rules of Hebrew grammar. The Masoretic 
text reads twice, poow Dw, where grammatical rules require 
Spw, and Spy mwrort where the rule requires pope. These gram- 
matical errors testify to the correctness of the Septuagint text, which 
substitutes WM for the first DWP, A WP for the second, and 
Dwar for Wwrnr. This gives a rational sentence: “ And the shekel 
shall be for you twenty gera; five shekels a V ; and ten shekels an X ; 
and fifty shekels the maneh.” Now what led to the very singular 
change in the Hebrew text, a change which, it will be observed, was 
made after the date of the Septuagint translation? The text of 
Ezekiel places the maneh at fifty shekels, which seems to have 
been the old Hebrew ratio, and was actually retained in the silver 
coinage. But the maneh of fifty shekels gave way to the Babylonian 
maneh of sixty shekels. It was to bring this passage into harmony 
with the practice of the Jews that the Masoretic text was made to 
read: “ And the shekel shall be for you twenty gera ; twenty shekels, 
fifteen shekels, twenty-five shekels shall be for you the maneh.” It 
is, to be sure, a very blundering and ungrammatical emendation, but 
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it succeeds after a fashion in making Ezekiel say that 60 shekels = 
1 maneh, and so harmonizing what was regarded as a prediction with 
fact. It is needless to add that the corrector misunderstood the real 
meaning of Ezekiel’s statement. ‘The verse in its correct form gives 
us the information that the old Hebrew maneh consisted of fifty 
instead of sixty shekels ; and also that at the time of the fall of the 
Jewish state something of the nature of a fixed coinage existed, with 
shekel, five shekel, and ten shekel pieces. Ex. xxx. 13, in the Priest’s 
Code, adds to these coins the half-shekel piece. If any one is sur- 
prised at the cumbrous and ungrammatical treatment of the text in 
this emendation, let him turn to vs. 21 of the same chapter and 
observe the manner in which some editor has attempted to introduce 
into the text of that verse a recognition of the Feast of Weeks by 
the impossible change of MPSW into NiPIW. Both the changes in 
vs. 12 and that in vs. 21 seem to indicate a period when Hebrew had 
become a dead language, and interpretation had begun to set the 
letter above the context. 


Ezekiel xlv. 14 has been regarded as a case of emendation with 
an object, namely, to bring the statements of Ezekiel into harmony 
with those of Deuteronomy. In this case, however, it is the Septua- 
gint rather than the Hebrew which is supposed to be the emended 
text. The Hebrew reads 7/2 AST AWS paw Nat awe Pm 
“SA SAS PAWS STM SHS AAW “As. The text as it 
stands is repetitious and also grammatically impossible. Analyzing 
it for itself in connection with the preceding verse, it would seem as 
though f2Wr1 M31 were a repetition through a misunderstanding 
of fw PIM, while in the second part “VSM has been inserted and 
"3 misread "3. The text as it stands translates, “ And the rule in 
the matter of oil, the Jah the oil, the tenth of a Jath out of a kor. 
Ten baths make a homer, for ten baths make a homer.’ With the 
proposed emendations it would read, “And the rule in the matter 
of oil is the tenth of a dath from a kor. Ten baths make a hor, 
ten daths make a homer.” ‘This would read smoothly, and run in 
almost parallel construction with vs. 13. The last half of the verse 
would be manifestly an explanation of the term "I3, not explained in 
vs. 11, where the wet and dry measures were defined. It is worthy 
of note that the word "3 for “Vaf seems to have come to the 
Hebrews from the Aramaean, and to be of later date. Moreover, 
the explanatory second half of the verse is suspiciously like a gloss. 
If this line of emendation be adopted at all, one is inclined to 
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substitute “WM% for “ISP {f, as in vs. 13, and omit the second half 
altogether. Verses 13, 14, and 15 would then be structurally 
uniform and give us a descending scale for the MIN; viz., of 
wheat and barley, 1 in 60; of oil, 1 in 100; of the flocks, 1 in 
200. This seems to be in glaring contradiction to the rule of 
the tithe prescribed in Deuteronomy xiv. 23 and mentioned in 
Amos iv. 4 and elsewhere as a regular practice. The Septuagint is 
evidently translated from a different text, which we may restore, 
“Bn NST MAW "> ONS MVS fawn MS pow pm, 
z.e. “And the rule in the matter of oil is a dath of oil from ten 
baths, for ten baths make a homer.” So far as oil is concerned, this 
would agree with Deuteronomy. Taking the Masoretic consonant 
text it will be observed that the Septuagint is almost identical with 
it up to the middle of the second half of the verse, the last clause 
being dropped apparently as an idle repetition. Assuming for a 
moment that the Masoretic text is the more original, the Septuagint 
would be derived from it by the omission of 7 in the first Man; 
the insertion of ° after the second ; the omission of the 3 of 7/3 and 
the * of “3M, and the change of the “ of “3M into °. The 
Septuagint would then give us a grammatically correct sentence 
directing the tithing of oil. The transformations which this verse 
has undergone are in any case curious. I am inclined to think that - 
they took place in this sequence: Original verse 


“Waris NST AWS awe PM. 


1. By blunder of scribe {2B />M was written twice. 

2. Through similarity of form in archaic script the second erased 
J2Wr PM was transformed into JW Mar. 

3- Ascribe familiar with the Zor as the common measure of his 
day, equivalent to the old Hebrew homer, substituted the former 
for the latter. 

4. A student, observing that the "3 was not mentioned in 
Ezekiel’s table of measures, vs. 11, added a marginal note, which later 
crept into the text, “10 daths make a kor, 10 baths make a homer.” 

5. Ascribe reading “VOM O'S in the second half of the gloss, 
wrote “VM by mistake after the first B°AM also. 

6. A scribe finding "3 “VM SAS, and not understanding or 
overlooking the indication for the erasure of “VOM, sought to make 
sense of the passage by changing “3 to “3. 

Such I imagine to have been the evolution of the Masoretic text. 
‘The Septuagint translators had this text before them. It was almost 
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untranslatable. They were familiar with the tithe, as prescribed and 
practised, and involuntarily saw in ... SMNSMWTS of the Hebrew 
not “7 NST WS but DHS WPS; while PAWS “TD seemed 
to them an error for the FWP “3 with which the last clause began. 

The corruption of the text, then, took place before the Septuagint 
translation ; and the Septuagint was an honest attempt to translate a 
corrupt and unintelligible verse on the basis of the best information 
of the translators; and not an attempt, as Smend and others have 
thought, to emend the text in order to bring it into harmony with 
Deuteronomy. Such an emendation, as can be seen from vs. 14, 
21, and other passages, would have shown itself in the Masoretic 
rather than in the Septuagint text, 


Ezekiel xliii. 3. A gloss of a different nature from the preceding 
is to be found in the words, "3D. . . FUN. It will be generally 
admitted that the first FIN" in this verse must be erased, following 
‘the Septuagint, and ‘N33 changed to ‘N33. We should then trans- 
late, “ And the vision which I saw was like the vision which I saw 
when He came to destroy the city, and visions like the vision which 
I saw by the river Kebar ; and I fell upon my face.” Now the last 
half of the verse does not belong with the first half, either in con- 
struction or sense, and we are no better off if with Cornill, following 
in substance Ewald, we adopt the Septuagint reading of the second 
half, “and the appearance of the chariot which I saw by the river 
Kebar, and I fell upon my face.” This reading of the Septuagint 
would involve the change of PINTS) to ANS), and of ANS to 
22a or MID"Vart (not to 257 as proposed by Cornill). No 
chariot or vehicle is mentioned in the earlier visions seen by 
Ezekiel, and the Septuagint reading is, as it seems to me, manifestly 
an error, and yet an error which suggests its own correction. The 
s2"Va"1 of the text from which the Septuagint translation was made 
was an error, easily made in the archaic script, for S31 (cf. x. 15), 
and this again for N33 or NS35 of iii. 23. The passage is a 
citation of the latter part of the last mentioned verse. A reader 
wished to comment on the word ANS), or AN"VSN, as I suppose 
it was originally. He accordingly wrote that word in the margin or 
at the foot of the page, and after it his comment, which consisted 
of a citation of iii. 23°." 

1 For similar annotations compare my paper in the JOURNAL, Vol. XI., Part I. 
Compare also x. 9-16, which has been recognized as a series of annotations or 


citations as follows: x. y= i. 15, 16%; 10=i. 165; 11 =i. 17; 12 =i. 18; 
16% = i. 19>, 
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The Hebrew text itself furnishes important incidental evidence 
of a citation noted on the margin. The original text reads correctly 
the preposition SY before “W73 and also before "35 ; whereas in the 
citation we have incorrectly the writing 6x. From the transliteration 
of proper names and the like in the Septuagint we learn that the 
soft Y of the Hebrew, corresponding to the Arabic ‘a/z, had at the 
beginning of the second century B.c. lost its guttural force, and 
become identical in sound with &, whereas the hard 9, corresponding 
to Arabic ghain, preserved a guttural force. The Masoretic text 
of the book of Ezekiel belongs to the period of confusion, and we 
find, accordingly, Sy and 58 almost hopelessly confounded. We 
can, however, prove, I think, that in the time of Ezekiel the two 
were distinguished, and that they were distinguished in the original 
text of Ezekiel. The confusion was due to later scribes, who often 
wrote 5X for by, rarely vice versa. When, therefore, we find in one 
passage the preposition by correctly written twice, and in the same 
passage the writing Ox substituted, we can regard the erroneous 
writing as incidental proof of the later origin of the second passage. 
In this case the original bY is preserved in iii. 23. A later annotator 
commenting on the FINN of xliii. 3 in copying a citation from 
iii. 23 wrote twice x for Sy. 

Such textual errors as the few in the book of Ezekiel which I have 
discussed in this and my former paper, have an importance and 
interest quite aside from the mere correction of the text, as showing 
us how texts were handled, and at how early a date they began to 
be annotated. We find that before 200 B.c. such annotation of 
texts had been practised for some generations, so that the annota- 
tions had had time to creep from the margin into the body of 
the manuscript, giving rise to texts varying considerably one from 
another. The text of the prophetic books, although lovingly and 
reverently studied, was evidently in the year 200 B.c. not officially 
fixed, nor did it stand by any means upon a plane with the text 
of the Pentateuch. Annotations and modifications were made with 
much freedom. Even after the Septuagint translation had been 
made and the canon of the Prophets adopted as such, we still find 
changes in the text, and some of these changes were made with a 
purpose, namely, to bring the words of the Prophets into harmony 
with the Law or with tradition. It is observable, however, that the 
freedom of treatment on the whole diminishes as we advance in 
time. The changes which we find to have been made after the 
period of the Septuagint translation, and especially after the adoption 
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of the square characters, are more often attempts to reform unin- 
telligible or apparently contradictory passages than annotations, 
pious reflections, and the like. We see a decided movement 
toward reverence for the letter of the text as such without regard 
to the context, and yet even in the Maccabean period we are 
still far from the definitely fixed text of the post-Christian Jewish 
church. 

And now permit me to present two notes of a lexicographical 
rather than textual character. 


2 Kings iii. 2'7 contains the account of the sacrifice by the king 
of Moab of his son as a whole burnt offering upon the wall in sight 
of the allied armies. Thereupon great F|¥)> “was upon Israel, and 
they departed from him and returned to their own land.” The 
Canterbury revisers render, “There was great wrath against Israel,” 
and in the margin, “There came great wrath upon Israel.” In 
“Scriptures Hebrew and Christian” I translated, “great dismay 
came upon Israel.’’ This translation does not go quite far enough ; 
the correct translation would be “a great calamity,” or “ disaster,” 
or “reverse” befell Israel. The root meaning of *\¥) is ‘wrath.’ 
It is used both as verb and noun. As a noun it occurs together with 
FIN and Wr. It is used more particularly of the wrath of God, and 
then, as in Josh. ix. 20; xx. 20; Jer. xxi. 5 ; Zech. i. 2, of calamity 
as the wrath of God, or the expression of that wrath. ‘That is the 
sense of this passage, as can be gathered also from the inscription of 
Mesha of Moab. The passage is interesting as showing the deep- 
rooted feeling among the Hebrews, as among all other primitive 
peoples, of the efficacy of human sacrifice. It was this feeling, 
cropping out over and over again, which led the Jews astray into the 
horrible Moloch worship. In its imperfect monotheism our passage 
stands on a par with the story of Naaman’s two mule loads of earth, 
and David’s belief that Yahweh could not be worshipped in the land 
of the Philistines. The last edition of Gesenius gives the root sense 
of the word F{%) as ‘break,’ and translates MBS), Joel i. 7, as a 
‘breaking,’ agreeing in general with the Septuagint ovyxAacpés. This 
does not make good sense. The word is used in that verse as a’ 
synonymous parallel to *3W, ‘desolation,’ and means ‘calamity, de- 
struction,’ as in 2 Kings iii. 27. The Septuagint has merely guessed 
at the sense, as it has also done in rendering *\¥P, Hos. x. 7, by 
pvyavov, ‘twig.’ Gesenius correctly renders the word in that 
passage ‘foam,’ the wrath of the water. So far as Hebrew is con- 
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cerned, there is no evidence of the sense ‘break’; the meaning 
everywhere is ‘wrath,’ or the result of wrath, ‘calamity, disaster, 
destruction.’ 


2 Samuel i. 21. There are two difficulties in this verse, the first 
of which lies in the words MMM “Twi. That this cannot mean 


“and fields of offerings” is pretty generally recognized. Driver - 


says: “The text is suspicious. . .. It is difficult, however, to sug- 
gest any satisfactory emendation.” Thenius points out that “ fields 
of offerings” is a peculiarly inappropriate name for hills on which 
neither dew nor rain shall fall, and arguing from the Septuagint 
Spy Oavarov, reads for FVSITN, HVS “NH, correcting the preceding 
“Iwi to “™"D". He translates, accordingly: “Ye forests and moun- 
tains of death.” Wellhausen objects that FAS “VT “d" is not 
Hebrew, but is inclined to accept the correction FW “7 for HVS, 
supposing “IW to be a corruption of another 1, that word 
having been duplicated by the error of a scribe. I formerly sug- 
gested the emendation FY AW, “and high mountains,” but 
while FTW is feminine in form, I am inclined to think that it is in 
reality a masculine plural, like MON (plural #¢ not d/). Moreover 
the specific “ mountain of Gilboa”’ seems to require as its parallel 
some phrase more specific than the very general “ high mountains.” 
The Septuagint, dpy Oavarov, gives us such a specific phrase, and 
represents, I am inclined to think, the original text. The emendation 


Fa “1 is, I believe, correct, as an explanation of the word MVS. 


But how account for the “TW which precedes it? 


The latest editions of Gesenius’s Handwérterbuch give as the original 
meaning of PW or “W, ‘level, plain country,’ in distinction from ~ 





hill country. There is in the use of this word in Hebrew absolutely - 


no ground for such a statement. There is not a single instance where 
the word requires such a sense, and not a few where the opposite 


sense is indicated. In Assyrian we find the word Sadé meaning © 


‘mountain,’ while the same sign is used to indicate this word and the 


word mdtu, ‘country,’ suggesting that ‘mountain’ and ‘country’ * 


were once one and the same thing. Now the meaning ‘country’ for 
rm™w in Hebrew is well established, and is recognized even in so 
conservative a work as the Canterbury Revision. A comparison of 
the passages in which the word is used in this sense shows, however, 
that the sense ‘ country ’ was old, and in the time of the great Judzean 
prophets obsolete or obsolescent. In the Hexateuch it appears once 
in that strange fourteenth chapter of Genesis (xiv. 7), of the Amale- 
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kites ; once in the Yahwistic narrative (Gen. xxxii. 4), of Edom ; once 
in the Elohist (Num. xxi. 20), of Moab; and once in another old 
passage of uncertain origin (Gen. xxxvi. 35), also of Moab. In Judges 
v. 4 it is applied to Edom; 1 Sam. vi. 1 and xxvii. 7, 11, to the 
Philistines ; in Hosea xii. 13 it is used of Aram; in Obadiah 19 of 
Ephraim and Samaria. In the book of Ruth it is used six times 
(five of them in the form IW), of Moab. In 1 Chron. i. 46 and 
viii. 8, taken from passages in the older books already cited, it is 
used of Moab ; and in Ps. Ixxviii. 12, 43 it is used, perhaps poetically, 
of Zoan. In Judges xx., which is part of a later Judzean addition to 
the original North-Israelite stories, it is used (xx. 6) in a way which 
shows that the older sense ‘country’ was at least obsolescent, 
Seow nom im, “land of the inheritance of Israel.” It was, to 
judge from these passages, the word used in the Moabite tongue to 
designate ‘ country,’ so that the land of Moab especially receives the 
name SN TW. Among the Hebrews it was not, from the period 
when their literature begins, in common use in the sense of ‘ country’ ; 
and so far as it is found in that sense, it is almost exclusively in 
writings originating in northern Israel. In classical use it designates 
landed property, or the landed property of an individual (Gen. xxiii. 
17; 1 Sam. vi. 14, 18; 2 Kings ix. 25; Is. v. 8) ; the unenclosed 
country outside of the walls of a city, a camp, a house, or a garden 
(Lev. xiv. 7; 1 Sam. iv. 2; Jer. vi. 12; Ex. xxii. 4) ; wild or unin- 
habited country (Ex. x. 15; Job xxxix. 15); pasture land (Num. 
xxii. 4; Gen. xxxiv. 28); plough or seed land (Deut. xxiv. 19; 
1 Sam. xiv. 14); field in general, orchard, vineyard, etc. (2 Chron. 
xxxi. 5; Joel i. 19; Cant. vii. 12; 2 Kings iv. 39) ; soil (Ez. xvii. 
8) ; land in contrast to sea (1 Chron. xvi. 32) ; it is also used in the 
expressions “on the ground” (Ex. xvi. 25), “out of doors” (Prov. 
xxiv. 27). It is used four times to designate villages, suburbs, or 
small towns, in distinction from the capital (1 Sam. xxvii. 5 ; Ezek. 
xxvi. 6, 8; 1 Chron. xxvii. 25). In addition to these there are a 
number of passages, chiefly poetical, where TW or "WW is used 
either distinctly in the sense of mountain or mountainous country, or 
in conjunction with phrases that show that the writer had a hill country 
in mind. In Num. xxiii. 14, in the Elohistic story of Balaam, we are 
told that Balak took the prophet, MIEDA we Oe ODE ATW. The 
conjunction of itself suggests a mountain, as does the whole tenor of 
the story. Apparently the passage means “to Watcher’s Mountain, 
to the summit of the Pisgah.” Otherwise it could only mean “to 
the country of the Zuphites, to the summit of the Pisgah.” In 
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Judges v. 18 we find the passage, PW "3i"V/5 by “Srips}, “and 
Naphtali on the heights of the mountains.” Here the sense seems 
unmistakable ; the poet is describing in the words FW “75 by, 
the hill country of Galilee. In Deut. xxxii. 13 we have in parallel 
halves of the verse, PAX “MVID and “TW MIN, which suggests that 
the idea of "TW in the mind of the poet was at least not that of flat 
or level country, as in Gesenius. Jer. xvii. 3 ; xviii. 14; Ezek. xxi. 
2; Is. lvi.g; Ps. 1. 11; Ixxx. 14; xcvi. 12, all convey the same idea 
by their use of the word in conjunction or parallelism with "WI, “WX, 
or "3". 

The use of FW or “WW, then, in Hebrew, seems to give evi- 
dence that it was originally employed, as the sign which denotes 
this word was used in Assyrian, to mean both ‘ country’ and ‘ moun- 
tain.’ Incidentally, also, this throws light on Assyrian use, and 
suggests that the reason why the same sign was used in the two 
meanings is that the same word, and that word Sad, not mdtu, was 
originally used in the same two senses. It also suggests that the 
ancestors of Hebrews, Moabites, and Assyrians came originally from 
a mountainous country. It is evident, moreover, that both of 
these meanings were early, and that they soon became obsolete in 
literary Hebrew. How entirely they were forgotten in the third 
century B.c. is evident from the Septuagint, which knows no other 
meaning than ‘field.’ The rendering dpy Oavarov, 2 Sam. i. 21, 
which seems at first sight an exception to this rule, is a translation, 
not of AVS “W, but of AVS “7. The author wrote, I suppose, 
Fvs “SW, meaning “mountain of death.” As this sense of “TW 
became obsolete some commentator added after "TW the explanatory 
gloss "1. In the manuscript from which the Septuagint translation 
was made this word supplanted "TW altogether. In the copy from 
which the Masoretic text is descended both words were preserved 
side by side, until some late scribe, by accident or in the desire 
to make some sort of sense, changed FS “7 to AVN. 

The other difficulty in this verse lies in the words J2W3 MWS 53. 
Driver would read PWS, and translate “not anointed with oil,” 
making the subject the shield of Saul. Wellhausen also would 
correct to PWS or MWR, which latter seems to have been the 
reading before the Septuagint. The clause seems to me suspicious 
in toto. It looks too much as though a later student had made here 
a gloss to the effect that Saul was not the divinely appointed and 
anointed king over Israel, which later crept into the text. If the 
whole clause be not a gloss, then I should incline to suppose that 
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the original text was j2W3 Mw "55, “the weapons of the one 
anointed with oil,” which was later changed by some over-zealous 
or unintelligent “ orthodoxist ” to “not the Messiah with oil,” as it 
is in the Masoretic text. But the form of the phrase, “not the 
Messiah with oil,” the awkwardness of the passage, even when cor- 
rected as suggested by Wellhausen and Driver, and its superfluity 
both in sense and rhythm, lead me to think, as has been already 
said, that the three words are a gloss. 


Psalm xlii. 7. The remaining passage to which I wish to call 
attention suggests critical questions of a different character from any 
of the foregoing. This Psalm has generally been described as a 
Levitical song of the captivity. Some have referred it to a later 
date, and to some lesser captivity. All have been hard pressed 
to explain what the captives were doing at the sources of the Jordan, 
Banias, the ancient Dan. Cheyne explains the situation (Bampton 
Lectures, pp. 114, 115) in detail as referring to the defeat of the 
Etolian mercenary, Scopas, by Antiochus III., 199-198 B.c., the 
former being supposed to have carried off from Jerusalem to 
the neighborhood of Banias some Levites, who there compose 
Psalms xlii. and xliii. Other explanations which have been offered 
of the circumstances which could have brought Judzan captives 
to this point are equally improbable. 

There seems to be little doubt that the place described in the 
words’ (9X “WS HIV PIA PAs, “from Jordan land and 
Hermons, from the little hill,” is Banias ; and the opinion that that 
is the place described derives added strength from the following 
verse, with its apparent reference to the out-rushing springs. But 
for the supposition that the Psalm is a song of captivity, and that 
any captive either really or figuratively is sighing from such a resting- 
place for the temple at Jerusalem I find no ground. This reference 
is generally found in verse 5, which is translated by Cheyne, 

“This must I remember, pouring 
out my soul upon me, 
how I went along with the throng, 
conducting them to the house of God, 
with ringing cries and giving of thanks — 
a festive multitude.” 

But this translation arbitrarily changes an imperfect to a perfect. 
The text has “I am wont to go,” and refers not to something past, 
but to actually existing conditions. The poem seems to me to have 
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been in its original form a temple song of the temple of Dan, sung 
on one of the great pilgrim festivals, apparently the Feast of Taber- 
nacles. The original poem seems to me to exist in part at least 
in verses 2, 3, 5, 7, and 8. mx, at the beginning of verse 5 is, 
I suspect, a repetition from the mK at the close of verse 3, or the 
Tx at the close of verse 4. Ox, at the beginning of verse 7 
belongs, as is generally recognized, to verse 6, and I suspect that 
the words which follow it, mmMAwn WE) "Sy, are a later addition, 
suggested by the refrain. I would translate these verses of the 
original poem thus : 


2. “As longs the hind for water-brooks, 
so longs my soul for Thee, O God ; 
3. My soul is athirst for God, the living God; 
when shall I come and see the face of God? 
5. Let me make my azkara (offered portion of the meal offering) and 
pour out libation for my life, 
for I am wont to pass over EIN e3 (Sept. p""38 P>) 
unto the house of God, 
with the sound of shouting and thanksgiving, a multitude 
keeping the pilgrim feast. 
* * * * * * * * * * 
“7. Therefore I worship Thee from the land of Jordan, 
and Hermonim, from mount Miz‘ar (little?). 
8. Deep calleth unto deep, the voice of Thy water pipes ; 
all Thy breakers and billows have passed over me.” 


Owing to the impossibility of translating the words ETS “JOS, in 
verse 5, I am inclined to think that the Septuagint here offers an 
approximately more correct text, and that the reference is to the 
peculiar form of the celebration of the feast of Tabernacles with 
booths ; but the passage is very blind. Verse 7, as has been pointed 
out, indicates well the position of Banias, or Dan, on the foot-hills of 
Hermon at the sources of the Jordan. Verse 8 refers to the springs 
which originally gave the site its sanctity as a place in which the 
divine power especially manifested its presence by the gushing forth 
of the life-giving waters from the deep beneath the earth ; and the 
noise of the rushing fountains seems to be represented poetically as 
the voice of the deep beneath the earth calling to the deep above the 
earth. (Inverse 5 I have read 7318 for SIN, and Sy for Sy.) 

These verses seem to me to represent part at least of the original 
poem. Perhaps also verses 4, 10, 11 constituted part of that poem. 
If not, they represent the next accretion. The refrains, vs. 6 and 12, 
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seem to be later additions. The third stanza, Psalm xliii., is still later, 
and was formed on the second stanza as a text (¢f xliii. 2 with xlii. 
10). The latest addition was xlii. 1c, a pietistic insertion which 
interrupts the sense and destroys the symmetry of the stanzas. This 
verse makes use of verse 3. It also uses (TV as the name of God. 
It represents in that particular a later Yahwistic recension, of which 
we find traces in a number of the Elohistic Psalms. 

Theoretically there is no difficulty in supposing that a Psalm of the 
northern kingdom could be adopted later into the Jewish Psalter ; 
and many, if not the majority, of commentators have referred Psalm 
xlv. to such an origin. It was in the northern kingdom that Hebrew 
literature as such was first developed ; and from that source come 
the tales of Judges and Kings, much of Samuel and of the Hexa- 
teuch, the groundwork, I think, of Canticles and Ruth, and the 
earliest prophets. In the kingdom of Israel literature had reached 
a comparatively high development while the kingdom of Judah 
still lay in darkness. It was the fall of Samaria which was the 
immediate cause of the renaissance in Judah. The relation of the 
two kingdoms in literature and religion was strikingly similar to 
the later relation of the Eastern and Western churches ; and the fall 
of Samaria played the part in the literary and religious development 
of Israel which, at a later date, the fall of Constantinople played in 
the development of the West. That there was some sort of psalmody 
in the northern kingdom which was used for religious purposes is 
both @ priori probable from a comparison of Babylonian psalmody, 
and is directly and indirectly vouched for, as it seems to me, by the 
prophets Amos and Hosea. Of this psalmody it is but natural that 
we should find fragments, if not entire Psalms, imbedded in the later 
Jewish Psalter. As already stated, the base of Psalm xlii. seems 
tc me to have been a festival hymn used in the temple of Dan. The 
original part of Psalm xlvi., which is, I think, to be found in vs. 2-7, 
would find its best explanation in a similar origin. Psalm Ixxx. 2-4, 
on the other hand, seems to demand a Bethelic origin ; for on no 
other supposition are the references to Joseph, Ephraim, Benjamin, 
and Manasseh intelligible. The same is true of Psalm Ixxvii. 15-20, 
which was later joined to another Psalm, vs. 2-11, the hand of the 
redactor being visible in vs. 12-14. Psalm Ixxxi. 2-6 belongs in the 
same category. The division of these two latter Psalms into two 
distinct parts, moreover, is not original with me, for Cheyne also 
recognizes that both of these Psalms are composite. It is scarcely 
necessary to point out that this throws light on the use of Z/ohim in 
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the three main collections of the Second and Third Books of the 
Psalter, which finds its analogue only in the North-Israelite Elohistic 
narrative in the Hexateuch. But even the Yahwistic collectors of 
Psalms Ixxxiv.—lxxxix. must have been able to draw on some material 
which had come down from the northern kingdom, for certainly no 
one but a resident of Galilee could have used Tabor and Hermon to 
mark south and north (vs. 13), and not even Cheyne could maintain 
that this Psalm was written so late in the post-exilic period that the 
Jews could have been in possession of that region. This Psalm is 
composite, and vs. 10-13, or possibly 10-15, seem to be a fragment 
of an earlier poem, which, from its reference to Tabor and Hermon, 
the great natural landmarks of south and north in Galilee, and there 
only, must have been written in that region. 

I do not claim, as will be seen, that these Psalms have necessarily 
come down to us in the exact form in which they were first sung. 
They have been edited, revised, adapted; they have grown, they 
have shrunk ; they have been patched; they have been added to 
other Psalms, other Psalms have been added to them; and in their 
present form they are hymns of the second temple. But I do 
claim that there are references in Psalms xlii., Ixxvii., Ixxx., 1xxxi., 
and Ixxxix. which find their rational explanation only in a reference 
to North-Israelitic sources. 







































“The Men of Judah” in the El-Amarna 
Tablets. 


PROFESSOR MORRIS JASTROW, JR., 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


T the meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis 

in December, 1891, I had the pleasure of reading a paper 

on “ Egypt and Palestine, 1400 B.c.”’ The basis of the paper was 
the official correspondence that passed between the Egyptian ruler 
and his governors and officials stationed in various parts of Palestine 
and along the Phcenician coast, during the fifteenth century before 
the common era. Attention was particularly directed to a number 
of letters among these now famous El-Amarna tablets which were 
addressed by Abdi-heba, the Zazdén, or governor, of Jerusalem, to 
Amenophis IV. ; and one of the chief points raised in the discussion 
of the letters was whether in the “Habiri men” and in the “sons 
of Milkil,” who are among the most active opponents of Abdi-heba, 
we may not recognize the Hebrew clans of “3M and bean, 
which in no less than three passages of the Old Testament occur 
in juxtaposition as subdivisions of the tribe of Asher (Gen. xlvi. 17; 
Num. xxvi. 45; and 1 Chron. vii. 31).?_ A third identification was 
proposed, though with greater reserve, between Laba’, who also 
appears with a following among Abdi-heba’s enemies, and the 
Hebrew clan ay) ; distinct, as a matter of course, from the clan 
in its later religious vé/. Assuming as a point of departure 
the correctness, or, better, the possibility, of these identifications, 
we may properly continue our investigations by seeking in tne 
El-Amarna correspondence for further traces of clans that at a 
later period formed part of the confederacy of the Bene Israel. 
Such a trace is to be found, I believe, in the curious mention 
of amelitt Ia-u-du, “Judean men,” and ameliti sabe Ta-u-du, 


1 Published in the JouRNAL, Vol. XI. 95-124. 
2 Dr. Zimmern in a private communication (Aug. 19, 1892) calls attention to 
Judges iv. 11, where "321 "SM is mentioned. 
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“Judean soldiers, or soldiery,” in letter No. 39 of the Berlin col- 
lection (Winckler and Abel, Vol. II. p. 46). Credit is due to 
Pater Scheil for having been the first to direct attention to these 
passages.’ Scheil, after offering a translation of the passages involved, 
contents himself with the remark that the name Ia-u-du is spelled 
here in precisely the same way as in the inscriptions of the Assyrian 
kings, — a point which materially strengthens the argument for identi- 
fying Ia-u-du with Judah. In reply to Scheil’s suggestion, Delattre, 
on the other hand,‘ not ouly questions the identification, but pro- 
poses an entirely different interpretation for ya-u-du (as he reads), 
which according to him is the third person plural preterite of a 
verb “iD, meaning “they have witnessed.” In the third place, 
Sayce,> while apparently accepting Scheil’s interpretation, finds it 
“ difficult to account for the presence of Jews” so far to the north 
of Palestine as Tunip. 

The importance of the point involved is a sufficient warrant, in 
view of the radical differences existing between Scheil and Delattre, 
for a renewed study of the tablet. The letter is unfortunately not 
well preserved, and just at the place where the debatable term 
occurs is in a lamentable condition; which accounts for the fact 
that both Delattre and Halévy in their translations ® failed to recog- 
nize the word. The writer of the letter is a certain Aziru,’ and 
before offering a translation it will be well to summarize what we 
know of this Aziru and his doings from the El-Amarna archives. 
We have in all no less than twelve letters written by him, eleven 
in the Berlin collection (Vol. II. Nos. 31-40), and one in the 
British Museum (No. 35 of Bezold’s edition). Of these, seven 
(Berlin, Nos. 33,° 34, 34°, 35, 36, 37; London, No. 35) are addressed _ 
to the king of Egypt; four (Berlin, Nos. 32,’ 38, 39, 40) to a 
high Egyptian official, Dudu, whom Aziru in complimentary fashion 


8 Fournal Asiatique, 8ieme série, tome XVIII. 347-349. 

* Fournal Asiatique, tome XX. 286-291. 

5 Records of the Past, New Series, Vol. V. p. vi-vii. 

6 The former, Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch. 1891, p. 215; the latter, Yournal 
Asiatique, 8eme série, tome XVIII. 235. 

7 Stem “WY, from which we have such a variety of names in Hebrew; cf. 
Budge-Bezold, Jntroduction to Tell-el-Amarna Tablets, p.\xiv. Note the reading 
A-za-ru in letter No. 4533, Berlin. 

8 Halévy (F. 4., XVIII. 221) places No. 33 among those addressed to Yai; 
but both the context and the occasional address 3arvrudelia leave no doubt as to 
its belonging to those written to the king. 

9 At the beginning of lines 7 and 28 traces of Dudu are distinctly to be seen. 
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addresses as “my father”; and one to another official, Hai 
(Berlin, No. 31), whose lower rank is indicated by the title of 
“brother” which Aziru applies to him. Besides, there are numer- 
ous references to Aziru in other letters of the collection, especially 
in those of Rib-addi, the governor of Byblos. The scene of Aziru’s 
operations lies in the north of Palestine, or more properly speak- 
ing, in Syria. The district over which he exercises control is 
included in the land (or lands) of Amurri." In his own letters 
he is chiefly concerned with maintaining possession of the city 
of Sumurra, the Simir of the Assyrian inscriptions,” and in 
warding off the attacks of the Hittite and NuhaSSe kings. His 
official position, though he never calls himself a Zazén, is the same 
as that of other Aazianidtu,; and like the latter he sends gifts and 
tribute to Amenophis, whose faithful servant he declares himself to 
be. A different tale in regard to his doings is told by Rib-addi of 
Gubla, by Abi-milki of Tyre, by Akizzi of Katna, and other officials 
who speak of him in their communications. According to these, 
Aziru, as well as his father Abd-aSirta, are rebels who have formed 
a strong combination against the Egyptian authority in Palestine. 
So far from opposing the Hittites, Aziru and his associates are 
declared to be in league with them; and the main purpose of 
Rib-addi’s numerous letters to Amenophis is to set the conduct 
of Abd-aSirta and his son in its true light. 

Turning now to the letter itself, it reads in transliteration as fol- 
lows, —the restored passages and my conjectural readings being 
placed in brackets : 


10 Aziru’s father, as we know from other letters, was Abd-aSirtu (or, -aSratu). 

11 Delattre’s proposition (P. S. B. A., 1891, p. 233-234) to read the name for 
Palestine in the Assyrian inscriptions, 2-mur-ri, instead of akarri as heretofore, 
appears to have met with general acceptance (see Sayce, Records of Past, V.95, 98; 
Budge-Bezold, p. xlviiy. The ideographic writing MAR-TU or MAR (“the West- 
land”) for Palestine, would accordingly be a mere play upon the name Amorite. 
It is worthy of note in this connection that in Gen. xv. 16, “VaNrT is used as 
coextensive with Palestine; and the question may be raised whether mat-{umri 
(or, di¢-{7umri), the common name for the kingdom of Israel in the inscriptions 
of the Assyrian kings, may not be due to some association with 4Amurri, the 
similarity between the latter and the name of king Humri (Omri) leading to a 
confusion of the two. 

12 The position of Sumurru, which is also mentioned in Egyptian inscriptions 
(Rawlinson, History of Egypt, Vol. I1. 238), warrants its identitication with “W3, 
Gen. x. 18. See Budge-Bezold, p. xlvi. note 3. 
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[A-na Dadu béli-ia a-bi-ia 
um-ma A-zi-ru mar-ka arad-ka 
ana Sépa a-bi-ia am-kut 
anaku eli a-bi-ia Ju] * Sul mu 
. u-a-nu 
Gsiaalien (aiaieks) arad kitti 8a Sarri (?)] béli 
[a-na pa-ni-ka-ma a- ]dag( ?)-gal 
[at]-ta tu-[bal]-la-ta-an-ni 
[ti] at-ta tu-u8-mi-it-an-ni 
10. a-na pa-ni-ka-ma a-dag( ?)-gal 
11. ti at-ta-ma béli-ia 
12. t béli-ia li i8-me 
13. a-ma-te™ ardi-Su A-zi-ru (amelu) arad-tum 
14. i-na aS-ran-u la tu-ma-ah- [hi( ?) ]-ir-Su 
15. ar-hi-i8 uS-Se-ra-a5-Su 
16. ti matati Sa Sarri béli li-na-as-sur 
17. Sa-ni-tu a-na Du-u(d)-du béli-ia 
18. Si-me a-ma-te Sarrani mat Nu-ha-a8-Se 
Ig. a-na ia-Si ik-bu-nim 
20. a-bu-ka-mi i-na hurase 
21. [i8-]ta-ab-[ru]-8u 
22. [i8-]tu Sar mat Mi-is-ri 
23. . . . . . miu-ma-Sar-8u 
24. i8-tu mat Mi-is-ri 
25. U kap-pa matati u kap-pa 
26. amelfiti sabé Ia-u-du 
27. [a-na ia-Si(?)] ik-bu-nim 
28. [liptur?]” mi : 
29. A-zi-ru i8-tu mat Mi-is-ri 
30. wt i-na-an-na amelfiti Ia-u-du 
31. i8-tu mat [béli( ?)'*] pa-at( a are 
32. Ui [uS(?)]-ta-ba-li... du. 
33- ana eli-ia [il-li]-ka i 


Dee ee 





18 Restored from opening phrases of No. 40. Cf. No. 98, 12-13. 

14 So with Delattre, instead of a-na NIT of Winckler and Abel’s text, which 
is clearly in error here. 

18 Delattre, F. A., XX. 289, proposes to fill out the line by reading iptur-mi ; 
in that case we should have to supply in line 26, ana kasi, or ana Sarri béli-ia. 

16 Sayce and Delattre read [ 7]-nt-pa; but the city never, so far as I can 
see, appears spelled in this fashion in the El-Amarna tablets, but always Tu-ni-ib. 
1 Text ad, 
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ii [i-nJa mat Mi-[is]-ri a-3i-ib 

[béli] ... [tu(?)uSSinita®... 
[li-i8-ta-ab ]-ba-ru-( ?) Su-nu u Sulmu( ?) 
[a-na Du-u-du] be-li-ia A-zi-ru 

[arad-ka i8-pu] ra-am 

[ui i-na-an-na amelfiti( ?)] sabé 

[Ia-u-du u sarrani(??)] mat Nu-ha-a8-Se. 


I translate as follows : 


. To Dudu, my lord, my father, 

. as follows (speaks) Aziru, thy son, thy servant. 
. At the feet of my father I fall down; 

. I to my father (send) greeting. 


there is not. 


. Iam the faithful servant of the king, my lord (?) ; 

. to thy face I look up; 

. thou givest me life, 

. and thou canst put me to death :® 

. to thy countenance I look up, 

. and it is thou (who art) my lord. 

. And may my lord hearken 

. to the words of his servant, Aziru, the official. 

. Inasmuch as thou hast not forwarded him,” 

. quickly send him, 

. so that he may protect the lands of the king, my lord. 
. Again, to Dudu, my lord: 

. Hear the words of the kings of NuhaSie ; 

. unto me they spoke, 

. (to) thy father a talent of gold 

. they have sent him 

. from the king of Egypt, 

23. 
24. 
* 26. 
26. 
27. 
28. 


29. 


and . . . deserts him 
from Egypt. 

And all the lands and all 
the soldiery of Ia-u-du, 

to me they spoke, 

Let . . . [rebel?] 

Aziru against Egypt. 


18 Or does the text perhaps read Add-a-3i-ir-ta ? 
19 An interesting parallel to the Biblical phrase, PM) Mga. 


20 I take this as a reference to a mar Sipri (messenger) mentioned in No. 36. 


/ 
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30. And now the men of Ia-u-du 

31. against the country [of my lord they rebel ?] 
32. and bring(?) ... 

33. against me he comes and ... 

34. dwells in the land of Egypt... 

SE MN gk 6 a 4 

36. [may they send them ?] and peace 

37. to Dudu my lord, Aziru, 

38. thy servant, sends 

39. [and now] the soldiery : 
40. [of Ia-u-du and the kings of] the land of Nuha¥se. 


Whatever may be our interpretation of this interesting letter, it 
seems to me that there is no reason for questioning the correctness of 
the view which regards Ia-u-du in the two passages as a proper name, 
either of a place or of a clan. In addition to the objections that may 
be urged against a verbal form like ya-u-du, it is to be noted that the 
stem “iD is of rather rare occurrence, and is never found, to my 
knowledge, in Assyrian in the sense of ‘witness.’ (See Delitzsch, 
Assyrisches Worterbuch, sv.) Unless we assume that Aziru has 
deliberately inserted not merely a Hebrew form, but also a Hebrew 
word into his letter, Delattre’s proposition cannot be entertained. 
Moreover, while in the first passage (1. 26) it is possible that a verb 
should have followed upon sadé, it is more likely that zkdunim, 1. 27, 
is the verb belonging to sa4é. In this way we obtain a construction 
parallel to 1. 18-19. “Hear,” says Aziru to Dudu, “the words of 
the NuhaSSe kings” ; whereupon he proceeds to tell what they spoke 
unto him ; and after finishing with this, passes on to tell what others 
said to him. Again, saéé appears to be used in the El-Amarna 
letters as a determinative, followed, as in Berlin, 314, by dtaé#, the 
name of a division of troops, or, as in our case, by a proper name. 
However this may be, in the second passage (1. 30) a verb is out of 
the question, for ameliti, which precedes ta-u-du, is not used by 
itself in the sense of “men” or “ officials,” as Delattre would have 
it, but always followed by some noun, to which it belongs either as a 
determinative or as a qualifying epithet. Ia-u-du being a proper 
name, the question arises, Who, or what, is meant by the term? 
Before proceeding to discuss this, let me indicate my interpretation 
of the letter. 

The document, so far as preserved, is divided by the scribe into 
three paragraphs. The first (1. 1-4) consists of the customary intro- 
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ductory phrases. The second begins with a protestation of Aziru’s 
fidelity to the king and his dependence upon the latter and Dudu. 
Aziru asks Dudu to hearken unto him, and inasmuch as he has not 
yet acceded to some request — apparently for a messenger — previ- 
ously made, Aziru asks him to do so at once. From the last line 
of this paragraph (1. 14) it would appear that this envoy, or whoever 
it may be that Aziru has in mind, was also to bring reinforcements 
with him in order to aid Aziru in protecting the district under his 
control. The main purport of the third paragraph, as I take it, is to 
lay before Dudu the attempts that have been made to wean Aziru 
from his attachment to the cause of Egypt. The land of NuhaSSe 
appears in the letters of Aziru’s opponents (see especially London, 37) 
among the districts which are declared to be faithful to Egypt; 
hence it is Aziru’s object to hold the chiefs of NuhaSSe up before 
Amenophis in the light of enemies to the latter. In some way or 
ather it is suggested to Aziru to play false to Egypt; whether it be 
that Aziru is asked to intercept the messenger who is bringing gold to 
Abd-aSirta or that he should desert his father and in this way take sides 
against Egypt. By way of emphasizing this conspiracy, Aziru further- 
more declares that the whole country, including the Iaudu soldiery, 
is trying to bribe him into assuming a hostile attitude towards Egypt ; 
but, he adds, with a show of virtuous indignation, it is the Iaudu men 
who have now fallen away from Amenophis. As for the remainder 
of the tablet, its broken condition does not permit one to speak 
definitely ; so much only seems clear, that Aziru continues his 
charges. At the close of line 32 stood the name of some person 
or group,” of whom he declares that he or it is marching against 
him ; and again at the close of 1. 33 some one —an ally of Aziru— 
was. mentioned who is said to be in Egypt, and therefore of no use 
unless the king will send him with (reinforcements and?) assurance 
of good-will towards Aziru. All this, however, from line 32 on, must 
be considered as doubtful ; though a re-examination of the letter may 
succeed in solving the difficulties that the published text presents.” 
" One is strongly tempted to supply /a-u-du u Sarrani at the beginning 
of line 40, and thus obtain another reference to the combination 
of forces arrayed against Aziru. At least three lines of the Reverse 
are entirely missing. 


21 Perhaps Ia-u-du? The dw is certain, and traces of what may be ia are 
to be seen. 

22 [ have written to Dr: Abel, asking him to be kind enough to re-examine the 
tablet at certain points. 
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So much for the interpretation. Coming now to the question as 
to the Ia-u-du, it is to be noted in the first place that the reference 
is to a group or clan, rather than to a place or an individual. In the 
case of a place or an individual the determinative, ‘ country, land,’ 
or the vertical stroke is never omitted in the El-Amarna tablets, 
unless by an error of the scribe ; whereas in the case of clans, as e.g. 
Habiri (Berlin, 102) 5 103, etc.), KaSi (103), mardni Labd 
(1054), mardni Arza’ (105;), the omission of a determinative is the 
rule. Secondly, as the name of a group, though perhaps derived 
from a place, it is certainly remarkable, to say the least, that the 
word is written in our two passages with precisely the same signs 
as are found in the inscriptions of Sargon, Sennacherib, and Esar- 
haddon, when the country and kingdom of Judah are spoken of 
(see the passages in Schrader, Cuneztform Inscriptions and the O. T., 
s.v. ‘TTu). The conclusion appears, accordingly, to be forced 
upon us that we have a mention of an Ia-u-du, or Judean, group 
in Aziru’s letter, and that this group is to be sought somewhere 
in Palestine. The question, however, whether these Judzeans are 
identical with the tribe of Judah as we find it in the days of the 
Israelitish confederacy is by no means answered through the ad- 
mission of the identity of the names; and Delattre is right in 
warning against rash conclusions on this point. The fact must not 
be overlooked that Ia-u-du in the inscriptions of the Assyrian kings 
is the name of the country and not of the people, the name of the 
latter invariably appearing with the patronymic ending 7 in the 
form /a-u-da-ai; and since the scribes of the El-Amarna tablets 
also employ the patronymic ending, as in Habiri, Ka¥i, Misri, etc., 
its omission in the case of Ia-u-du is not without importance. 
Ia-u-du is, in fact, the equivalent of ‘ti", the form under which 
the name of Judza appears in the Aramaic portions of the 
Old Testament (Dan. ii. 25; v.13; vi. 143; Ezra v. 1, 8; vii. 14) ; 
but the very form “Ti suggests the possibility of an original distinc- 
tion between it and TJ". The tradition which makes of the latter 
the name of an individual is perfectly trustworthy ; and with the con- 
cordant testimony of the El-Amarna tablets, where, as ¢.g. in the case 
of Milkil and the mare (sons of) A“i/ki/, we find the custom vouched 
for of naming the group after its leader, there is no reason to 
question the derivation of the clan of Judah from the individual ; 
but it does not follow that “IT? and ;TTV7 are identical. It cannot 
be claimed that “ti” is the Aramaic form of (TJ, for there is no 
other instance, so far as I know, of a proper name being curtailed 
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in this fashion in passing from Hebrew to Aramaic. Moreover, 
besides a district T", we find a town of that name, and that not 
in Aramaic, but in Hebrew. In Jos. xix. 45 a_/*héd appears among 
the towns of the district assigned to the clan of Dan. The situation 
of this “T° — generally identified with the modern el-Jahiddije, not 
far from Lydda—is in itself an indication that the term “T° was 
not confined to the district of Judah; and so again the proper 
names “TWD (1 Chron. viii. 3) and WMS (Num. i. 10; 
ii. 18, etc.), where “Ti seems to me to be the second ele- 
ment,” point towards the existence of a “ti" independent of 
iti. From the etymological side also, the distinction between 
the two names may be maintained. Of the two explanations of 
mrt offered by the Old Testament tradition, Gen. xlix. 8 and 
xxix. 35, the latter, which sees in the name a compound of 11 
(or ¥1) and a form of the verb "T) (or 71"), is the more acceptable, 
and so far as the first element is concerned appears to be unques- 
tionably correct.“ On the other hand, “Ti finds a satisfactory 
explanation if regarded as a Sup form from ‘WT. The thought 
that suggests itself is that the two names, originally distinct, have 
come in time to be confused; and this appears the more natural 
if it be borne in mind that the patronymic form of both would 
be “Ji.” It follows that the “men of Judah” referred to by Aziru 
need not necessarily be identical with the Judzean group of Hebrew 
tradition. But even if the distinction above suggested be not admitted, 
we have the testimony of Genesis to the fact that the clan name 
‘THT or sTTVT is older than the Judah of Hebrew history, for among 
the wives of Esau (Gen. xxvi. 34) mention is made of a J*hidith ; 

and the same passage also proves that the designation was not 
confined to the descendants of the son of Jacob, since this J*hidith 
is expressly stated to be the daughter of a Hittite. Indeed, this 
latter statement is a most valuable indication in accounting for the 
presence of Ia-u-du men in the north of Palestine, for it will be 
remembered that it is with the Hittites that Aziru in great measure 
deals. Parallel to the northern and southern Hittites—as early 


28 Compare names like Y'TS¥ from SN (or "SN) and DT; TNS from = 
(or "S8) and 7; and MTSE, which similarly I would take as a compound 
of 38 and Nim. 

% STV" might be a contraction of {7 and A", as born arises from {7° 
and bsr | (Gesenius, Handwérterbuch"); or the “element ‘7 may stand for 
ADT, of. MYTDE. 

% A from MT, like ‘YM from 773M. 
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as the days of Abraham — we should accordingly have Judzeans boih 
in the north and south ; and the question as to the relation between 
these two groups may yet turn out to hinge upon the question as 
to the relation between the two divisions of Hittites. In both cases 
a similarity of names may have led to a complete confusion of the 
two in the dimmed traditions of the early history of Palestine. At 
the same time, while arguing for a distinction between “7° and 
mT, and assigning the ameliti Jaudu to the former category, 
I would not be understood as denying the possibility of a close 
ethnic relation between the two; and there are at least two circum- 
stances which lead me to believe that the similarity of the two terms 
is paralleled by an actual connection between the two groups, and 
perhaps not altogether independent of this connection; in other 
words, that the confusion rests upon an ultimate fusion. The ex- 
pression ameliti Ja-u-du is the exact equivalent of the Hebrew 
mt “WIS (1 Sam. xvii. 52; 2 Sam. ii. 4; xxxi. 7; 1 Kings i. 9), 
in which phrase “WIN does not apply to all the inhabitants, but only 
to the fighting force Secondly, it is well known that of all the 
Hebrew tribes, none contained such large admixtures of various 
Canaanitish elements as that of Judah.” The national tradition as 
recorded in the 38th chapter of Genesis furnishes unmistakable proof 
of the correctness of this view. According to this chapter, Judah 
separates himself from his brethren and marries a "J333 UW'S M3 — 

a Canaanitish woman — and many of the names of the subdivisions 
of the Judzeans which tradition enumerates as children and grand- 
children of Judah are unmistakably “ Arabic and Edomitic.” * 
Taking this in connection with the fact to which attention was 
called above that FT occurs prior to the rise of the southern 
Judzean clan as the name of a Hittite woman, the supposition that 
there must be some connection between the (177 “WIN and the 


26 Only in Ezra x. 9 is the expression applied to the people of Judea in general. 
In the same way as “VT "WIN so SKU" "WIN is generally used for the soldiery 
of Israel (e.g. 1 Sam. vii. 11; xi. 15; xxxi. 1; 2 Sam. ii. 17) in contradistinction 

o Seem S25, Semen as, or Ox” BY "WIN, for the entire nation and popu- 
lation. 

27 See Stade, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, Vol. 1. 157 f.; W.R. Smith, The Old 
Testament in the Fewish Church, 2d ed., p. 179. Stade, l.c., p. 157, goes so far 
as to attribute to these foreign elements in Judah the dualism of Hebrew history, 
which, he says, begins earlier than the revolt against the Davidic dynasty. 

28 See Wellhausen, De gentibus et familiis Fudaecorum (Goettingen, 1870); 
W. R. Smith, Old Testament in the Fewish Church, 2d ed., p. 179. 
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ameliti Ia-u-du™ need not, and, indeed, should not, be lightly dis- 
missed. But whether we accept the ultimate unity of J*hid and 
J‘huda as branches of the same larger group, or content ourselves 
with recognizing a distinction between the two in a historical period. 
leading to an ultimate confusion of the two, the presence of Ia-u-du 
men at the side of Hittites in northern Palestine and Syria is not 
any more surprising than the presence of Hittites in the south of 
Palestine within the district occupied by the clan of Judah. Leaving 
the question as to the ultimate relation between these northern and 
southern Judzeans aside, as not admitting of a definite conclusion, 
it seems to me that we are justified in maintaining : — 

1. The correctness of the interpretation in the letter of Aziru 
which makes Ia-u-du refer to a group or clan. 

2. That the group name Ia-u-du is the equivalent of the Hebrew 
TT. 

3. That iT" and (Ti being similar but not necessarily identi- 
cal, there may have existed both in the north and south of Palestine 
clans bearing these names as early as 1400 B.c., which, whether 
closely related or not, were both fused and confused at a subse- 
quent time, so that all distinctions between iT and ;TTVT as 
between individual, group, and name of district were nie out, and 
the two terms used interchangeably. 

4. The parallelism between amelitti Ja-u-du and MTT "WIE, 
and the large-admixture of ‘ foreign’ elements in the tribe of Judah 
as set forth in the Old Testament tradition and genealogical lists, 
point in the direction of a direct identification at the time of the 
E]-Amarna correspondence between Ia-u-du and the tribe of Judah. 

5. Lastly, taking the facts and arguments above adduced in con- 
nection with the propositions maintained in my previous paper on 
“Egypt and Palestine” as to the identity of the Habiri and sons 
of Milkil with the Hebrew clans of "3M and bezbn, the presence 
in the El-Amarna tablets of another group, which (or a branch of 
which) reappears in later Hebrew history, though in an entirely 
different 7d/e, becomes a plausible hypothesis. If correct, a further 
justification would be found for the proposition that, among other 
valuable data, the El-Amarna tablets contain records of some of the 
very clans or branches of the clans that afterwards entered as com- 


2 Ameliti Ia-u-du and ameliti sabé Ja-u-du are identical, only that in the 
former ameliti is a qualifying element to the name, whereas in the latter it is a 
determinative to sadé, the equation being ameléti Ia-u-du = sabé Ja-u-du. 
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ponent parts in the confederacy of the Bené Israel; and this being 
admitted, it will be seen that the importance as well as interest 
of the letters is considerably enhanced through the light that they 
may be expected to throw on the composition and origin of the 
Hebrew clans. With regard to the vexed question of Israel’s 
sojourn in Egypt,” also, the thought suggests itself that on the basis 
of such identifications as have above been proposed, a criterion may 
be found for differentiating the various strata of traditions which the 
formation of the Israelitish confederacy threw together. It was a 
natural consequence of the union among a number of clans originally 
distinct that the history and traditions of some should become the 
common possession of all. 


89 For the present state of the problems involved Prof. Toy’s admirable article 
in the Mew World, Vol. II. p. 121-140, may be consulted. 
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The Vulgate Chapters and Numbered Verses 
in the Hebrew Bible. 


PROFESSOR G. F. MOORE. 


ANDOVER, MASS. 


HE division into chapters which is now universally adopted was 
first made in the Latin Bible in the thirteenth century.’ It 
was employed in the concordances of the Vulgate which gave Rabbi 
Isaac Nathan? (about 1440) the idea of the first Hebrew concordance. 
In his concordance he cites, first, by the number of the Vulgate 
chapter, and second, by the number of the Massoretic verse in the 
chapter, precisely as we do. To make possible the application of 
this system to the Hebrew Bible, he appended a table giving the 
Hebrew words corresponding to the beginning of each chapter of 
the Vulgate, and the whole number of Massoretic verses in each chap- 
ter. For convenience of reference, however, it was necessary that 
the beginning of each chapter should be indicated by its number in 
the margin of the Hebrew Bible, and those who used Rabbi Nathan’s 
concordance or adopted his convenient method of citation by chap- 
ters, doubtless made such notes in their copies. 


1 Probably by Stephen Langton. See Gregory, Prolegomena, etc., 164-166; 
also Schmid, Ueber verschiedene Eintheilungen der heiligen Schrift, insbesondere 
uiber die Capitel-Eintheilung Stephan Langton’s im XIII. Fahrhundert. 1892. 

2 On the title page of the first edition of his Concordance, Venice, 1523, he is 
called R. Mordechai Nathan, but in the preface he calls himself Isaac Nathan. 
See Buxtorf, Preface to his edition of the Concordance. < 

3 The following is his own account of his procedure: ADAM XW mad 
‘MAW WEDS yD PX’ me nYem|s ceond omeon pon po'xds wipn ep 
ma cp pen cee ‘maw oo: mremen pnd onpen ‘eb obs opicen 
orm Sy mdpos wee qond woax one. 

4 This table is reprinted in the Concordances of Calasius and Buxtorf. 

5 For some deviations from the accepted division of chapters in Athias’s edition 
of 1667, he professed to have the authority of a Hebrew manuscript; this could 
only be a copy in which the beginning of the chapters had been noted from 
R. Nathan’s apparatus. See Leusden, Philologus Hebreus, Dissert. iii. § 14. On the 
advantages of this method of citation see Elias Levita, Preface to Bachur (1518). 
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The chapters were not marked in the earliest printed editions. 
It is commonly said that they were first introduced in the second 
quarto edition published by Daniel Bomberg, Venice, 1521. This 
is an error; they appear in both the preceding Bomberg editions, 
the folio of (1517—) 1518 (the first Rabbinical Bible, edited by Felix 
Pratensis) and the first quarto, of 1518.’ 

In the books of Samuel, Kings, Ezra-Nehemiah, and Chronicles, 
the numbering of the Vulgate chapters follows the usage of the 
church, which divides each of these books into two.8 Accordingly, 
in the folio of 1518 the numeration begins anew at 2 Sam. i., 2 Ki.i., 
Neh. i., 2 Chron. i.; but the division is not.in any way recognized 
in the text. Thus, while Samuel (1 Sam.) has an ornamental title, 
2 Sam. i. runs on without a break after 1 Sam. xxxi., and so in the 
other cases. The beginning of Nehemiah is indicated by the numeral 
i., but the running title, Ezra, is carried on. Only at 2 Ki. i. is there 
a marginal note, "3735 "25% “aD obA Pons t82, “Here 
the Greeks and Latins begin the Fourth Book of Kings,” and at 
2 Chron. i., the note "JW “55. With this the quarto of 1518 exactly 
agrees. In the quarto of 1521,° we find at 2 Ki. i. the marginal note, 
™ "5D; at Neh. i, 373 “5D (but still with the running title 
NP) ; at 2 Chron. i., "3W “BS. Separate titles or head-pieces for 
2 Sam., 2 Ki., Neh., 2 Chron., do not appear in the Hebrew Bible 
till a much later time. 

We have seen that Rabbi Nathan in his concordance cites by the 
number of the Vulgate chapter and the number of the Massoretic 
verse in the chapter.” After it became usual in editions of the He- 
brew Bible to designate the beginning of each chapter by a numeral, 
it was not a long step to the introduction of numerals for the verses 

6 See Buhl, Kanon und Text des A. T., 1891, p. 229; Ryle, Canon of the 
O. T., p. 238. The root of the error is probably Le Long-Masch, I. 19, where 
in enumerating the differences between the Bomberg edition of 1521 and the 
Brescia Bible, Masch writes: “5. capita librorum litteris hebraicis sunt numeratz.” 
As nothing of the kind is said about its predecessors, some one inferred that 
these numbers were introduced for the first time in 1521. 

‘TI possess a copy of the folio; the quarto I have examined in the library of 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. Elias Levita, in the Advice to the 
Reader, prefixed to his Massoreth ha-Massoreth (Venice, Bomberg, 1538), says 
that Bomberg introduced the Latin chapters, and implies clearly enough that 
this was done in the first folio and the first quarto. The passage is strangely 
mistranslated by Ginsburg in his edition, p. 85. 

8 See Elias Levita, Preface to Bachur, 1518. 
9 In the library of Union Theological Seminary. 
10 See also Pagninus, Preface to his Hebrew Lexicon (1529). 
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also, thus saving the necessity of counting, at every reference, from 
the beginning of the chapter. At first, a numeral was affixed only 
to every fifth verse (1, 5, 10, 15, 20, etc.) ; subsequently each verse 
was designated by a numeral. No one seems ever to have inves- 
tigated the origin of the verse numeration ;" writers on the history 
of the text have gone on copying the mistakes of their predeces- 
sors with increase of their own. The climax is reached in a recent 
English book in which we read: “The division into verses, which 
appeared in the Lditio Sabioneta”® of the Pentateuch (1557), does 
not seem to have been applied to the whole Hebrew Canon before the 
edition of Athias (1661)” ; and again, “If the principle of the division 
into verses be ultimately of Jewish origin, the numeration adopted 
was borrowed from Rob. Stephen’s Edition of the Vulgate (1555).” ™ 
It would be impossible to condense more misinformation into the 
same compass ; every statement in these sentences is erroneous. It 
is not merely “the principle of the division into verses’ which “ is 
“ultimately of Jewish origin ” ; the existing verses are the basis of the 
whole system of accents ; they are carefully enumerated in the oldest 
Massora, for example, in the St. Petersburg codex of the Prophets 
(A.D. 916) ; the verse divisions appear in every codex, and in every 
edition that was ever printed. Professor Ryle has confounded the 
division into verses with the marginal numeration of the verses, which 
is commonly, though erroneously, believed to have been first employed 
in the Sabbioneta Pentateuch of 1557." 
The ultimate source of the statement that the verses were num- 
bered for the first time in this edition is G-B. De Rossi, who in his 
description of it writes: “In editione hac non solum capitibus sed 


11 See Eichhorn, Zinleitung*, I. 266 n. 

12 The name of the town is Sabbioneta; see De Rossi, Annali ebreo-tipo- 
grafici di Sabbioneta, 1780; Lagarde, Mittheilungen, Il. 166 n. If it were 
necessary to write “Sabbioneta edition” in Latin, Editio Sabioneta is hardly 
the way most scholars would prefer to write it, even with the example of Berliner 
and Buhl (1885) before them. 

13H. E. Ryle, Zhe Canon of the Old Testament, 1892, p. 238. Compare 
Horne’s Introduction, 10 ed. (S. Davidson) II. 29: “The introduction of verses 
into editions of the Hebrew Bible proceeded from Athias, . . . in the first edition, 
1661. They had been previously in the Vulgate so early as 1558.” (!) 

14So Buhl, Kanon und Text, 229: “Die Numerierung der Verse setzt 
natiirlich die Kapiteleintheilung voraus. Sie findet sich zum ersten Male in 
der Sabbionetaausgabe des Pentateuchs 1557, im ganzen A. T. erst 1661 (Athias).” 

16 Annali ebreo-tipografict di Sabbioneta, Parma, 1780, p. 23 = Annales Typo- 
graphice Ebraice Sabionetenses, etc. Ex Italicis Latinos fecit M. Jo. Frid. Roos, 
Erlangen, 1783, p. 27. I quote the translation. 
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quinto etiam cujuscunque capitis versiculo numerus additur; et me 
quidem judice prima omnium hec est editio, saltem primarum una, 
in quibus hoc obvium est.” Later writers transformed this cautious 
statement into the positive assertion that this was the first edition in 
which the verses, or more properly, every fifth verse (XN, 7, °, WW, etc.), 
were designated by numerals. 

In reality the verses were numbered throughout in this way in 
Bomberg’s Great Bible of 1547-1548 (4 vols. fol.) ;"° and as they 
were not so numbered in any of the preceding Bomberg editions,” we 
may affirm with some confidence that the system was first introduced 
in this second (or, if that of 1518 be counted in the series, third) 
Rabbinical Bible. The convenience of this method of numeration 
was soon recognized ; Bomberg’s example is followed in the Sab- 
bioneta Pentateuch (1557), the Plantin Bible of 1566," the octavo 
Bible of De Gara, Venice, 1568-1572," etc. It was not, however, 
universally adopted ; the edition of Manasseh ben Israel, Amsterdam, 
1635 f., and the Mantua Bible, 1742-1744, for example, have no verse 
numerals. 

That the numeration of the verses was first extended to the whole 
Bible by Athias in 1661, is, of course, an absurd blunder. Aside 
from the Great Bible of 1547-1548, several of the best known edi- 
tions of the sixteenth century are numbered throughout. The cur- 
rency of this error is the more remarkable because the preface to the 
edition of 1661 (by Leusden) contains a perfectly clear account of 
the innovation which Athias made.” A somewhat fuller statement is 
found in Leusden’s Philologus Hebreo-Grecus, Dissert. iii., § 10, 
which I transcribe. Leusden argues that the division into verses 
dates from the authors of the Old Testament ; “Sed olim in Bibliis 
Hebraicis ad marginem non solebant exprimi litercs Hebraicz, deno- 
tantes distinctionem versuum ; ut videre est in antiquis Bibliis Hebrai- 
cis Bombergi, Munsteri, aliorumque editionibus. Postea circa medium 
fere preecedens seculum quintus quilibet versus ad marginem fuit 
annotatus literis Hebraicis 8, 7, °, 18, 5, etc. Tandem anno 1660 
singuli versus Latinis numericis notis (excepto quinto quolibet versu, 
qui more antiquo literis Hebraicis exprimitur) in Bibliis Hebraicis 
editionis Amstelodamensis (me suadente et instigante) ad bonum 


16 T have a copy of this edition in my library. 

17 See C: rpzov, Critica sacra, 2 ed. (1748), p. 420-421. 
18 In my library. 

19 Le Long-Masch, I. 30. 

2 Compare also the preface to the edition of 1667. 
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publicum a Josepho Athia distincte sunt; quales note numerice 
numquam antehac ulli textui Hebraico apposite fuerant.” Leusden 
thus claims for himself the credit of an improvement in the method 
of numbering introduced in Athias’s edition, by which verses 2, 3, 4; 
6, 7, 8, 9; etc., were designated by Arabic numerals, as in our com- 
mon editions. 

The assertion, however, that such numerals had not previously 
been affixed to any edition of the Hebrew text, requires qualification, 
if not correction.” In the Antwerp Polyglott (1569-1572), Vols. 
I.-IV., every verse of the Hebrew text has its Arabic numeral ; and 
this is the case also in the separate edition of the Hebrew text with 
interlinear Latin translation which forms a supplemental volume 
(sometimes numbered VII., sometimes VIII., more properly perhaps, 
VI.) to that Polyglott (1571). This usage is followed also in the 
numerous later editions and reprints of this volume, including the 
octavo Bible “ex officina Plantiniana Raphelengii,” 1610-1615, and 
the Leipzig reprint of 1657 in folio. The verses of the Hebrew text 
are numbered throughout by Arabic numerals in the Commelin Poly- 
glott also (1586, 1599, 1616). 

Professor Ryle is equally unfortunate in his remaining assertion, that 
“the numeration adopted was borrowed from Rob. Stephen’s [sic] 
Edition of the Vulgate (1555).” Aside from the fact that the numer- 
ation is found in the Hebrew Bible eight years earlier, it is well known 
that the numbering of the (Massoretic) verses in the margin of the 
Latin Bible was not first introduced by Robert Stephens in his Vulgate 
of 1555.2 In 1509 Henry Stephens printed Le Févre d’Etaples’ 
Quincuplex Psalterium with Arabic numerals for every verse. In 
1528 the whole Bible, in the Latin version of Pagninus, was published 
at Lyons, with the verses indicated in the same way ; and in the Old 
Testament the numeration of the Massoretic verses in the Vulgate 
chapters is identical with that which we use. 

To sum up, then: the Vulgate chapters were introduced into the 
Hebrew Bible in the first two Bomberg editions, the folio and the 
quarto of 1518; the numeration of the verses was introduced in 
Bomberg’s Great Bible of 1547-1548, in which every fifth verse 
(1, 5, 10, etc.) is designated by the Hebrew numeral; the use of 


21JIn the preface of 1661 he says only: Sed nulla Biblia, quod scio, hactenus 
edita sunt, in quibus ita distincte versus discernuntur. 

22 See W. Wright in Kitto’s Cyclopedia, s.v. Verse; Ezra Abbot in Gregory’s 
Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s Greek New Testament, Zaitio octava critica maior, 
p. 167 sgq., or his Critical Essays, Boston, 1888, p. 464 sqq. 
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Arabic numerals for the intervening verses (2, 3, 4; 6, 7, 8, 9; etc.) 
was introduced by Leusden—Athias in 1661, though there were older 
editions (in Polyglotts or with interlinear Latin version) in which 
every verse was indicated by an Arabic numeral. 
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The Original Form of the Book of the 
Covenant. : 


PROF. LEWIS B. PATON. 


HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


N Ex. xxi.—xxiii. we find a collection of laws which is prefaced in 
xxi. 1 by the title, “These are the judgments which thou shalt set 
before them,” and followed in xxiii. 20-33 by an exhortation to 
obedience. Immediately after this exhortation we read, xxiv. 4-7, 
“ And Moses wrote all the words of Yahwé. ... And he took the 
Book of the Covenant and read in the audience of the people: and 
they said, All that Yahwé hath spoken will we do and be obedient.” 
From these words it is evident that the preceding law-code once 


existed as an independent document, “The Book of the Covenant,” . 


as it is called in xxiv. 7-; and that it owes its present position in the 
book of Exodus to the hand of an editor. This conclusion is con- 
firmed by internal indications. The document has a marked individ- 
uality of its own, sharply discriminating it from the other Pentateuchal 
legislation, and its diction is different from that of the historical 
narrative in which it is embedded.’ 

The code which follows the title, xxi. 1, begins with legislation in 
regard to slaves (xxi. 2-11). Slaves were an important part of the 
property of the ancient Hebrews, but it is scarcely probable that the 
laws in respect to them stood originally at the head of the book. 
The analogy of the Decalogue and of the other codes of the Penta- 
teuch would lead us to expect rather that the document should open 
with duties towards God and rules for worship. Ewald therefore 
conjectured that the laws about worship at the end of chapter xx. 
(vs. 23-26), which have no connection with the preceding Decalogue, 
are to be joined to the laws in xxi—xxiii., and that they constitute 
the original opening of the code. This hypothesis has commended 
itself to most modern critics, and there is so much to be said in its 
favor that it may be regarded as practically demonstrated. Accord- 


1 See Dillmann, Exodus und Leviticus, p. 220. 
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ingly, xx. 18-22 is the preface to the Book of the Covenant, xx. 23- 
xxiii. 19 is the code proper, and xxiii. 20-33 the hortatory con- 
clusion. 

In an examination of the code proper, Bertheau? detected the fact 
that many of its laws fall into groups of ten. He recognized correctly 
two decads at the beginning of chapter xxi., and also a decad in 
regard to the feasts in chapter xxiii. ; but in the analysis of the inter- 
mediate laws he missed the mark by not observing the fact that a 
decad contains only laws on closely related topics. For instance, the 
heterogeneous precepts in xxii. 15-30 he massed together in one 
decad, although a glance at their contents is sufficient to show the 
incorrectness of such a procedure. He also failed to recognize that 
each decad is logically divided into pentads, and thus lost a valu- 
able aid for the detecting of the limits of the several groups. Since 
his time considerable progress has been made in the discrimination 
of the decads, notably in Professor Dillmann’s Commentary on Exo- 
dus and in Professor Briggs’s “ Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch,” 
p. 211 ff. 

The following decads are clearly recognizable in the code: Chapter 
xxi. 2-11 is a decad upon the rights of slaves. The first pentad 
(2, 3°, 3°, 4, 5-6) treats of males, and the second pentad (7, 8, 9, 
10, 11) of females. 

Chapter xxi. 12-27 treats of assaults. Verse 17, “ He that curseth 
his father or his mother shall surely be put to death,” is foreign 
to the context, and since Ewald’s day has been recognized as a 
gloss, which has probably come in through the circumstance that 
the offence was punishable with death. Budde,’ with his usual crit- 
ical acumen, has observed the fact that 22-25 is also out of relation 
to the context in which it stands. It reads as follows, “If men 
contend and smite a pregnant woman so that her fruit depart and 
no harm follow: he shall surely be fined, according as the woman’s 
husband shall lay upon him, and he shall pay for the miscarriage.‘ 
But if harm follow, thou shalt give life for life, eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, burning for burning, wound for 
wound, stripe for stripe.” This is unquestionably an ancient law, but 
in spite of this fact it is plain that it does not belong in its present 
position, for the following reasons: 1. It prescribes the death penalty 


2 Die sieben Gruppen mosaischer Gesetze in den mittleren Biichern des Penta- 
teuchs, Gottingen, 1840. 
3 “« Bemerkungen zum Bundesbuch,” 24 7W., 1891, p. 108 ff. 
* Read with Budde ovSps, instead of the unintelligible ov>bps. 
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in case the smiting results fatally ; but the cases in which the death 
penalty is to be exacted have already been treated in the group of 
laws 12-16, and with 18 a new set of laws begins which punish the 
offence with lighter penalties than death. If this law had stood in 
the original code, we should expect to find it after 16. 2. This law 
relates to an injury done to a free person, but injuries to free men 
have already been discussed in 12-19 ; 20-27 treats entirely of inju- 
ries to s/aves, with the single exception of this law which is interpo- 
lated in the midst of it. 3. Accidents which result from contentions 
have come up for discussion already in 18, and since this law refers 
to a similar case, we should expect, if it were original, to find it in 
close connection with verse 18. 4. It interrupts the logical progress 
of thought between 2of. and 26f. Verse 20 treats of an assault upon 
a slave which results in immediate death, 21 of an assault which 
results in death at a later time: the law which we should expect to 
follow next would be such a one as we find in 26f. in regard to an 
“assault upon a slave which results in physical injury but not in death. 
5. These verses give the legislation in a reverse order from that which 
prevails in the rest of the code. The regular method elsewhere is to 
proceed from the more flagrant to the less flagrant cases, but here 
the case in which no harm follows precedes the case in which harm 
does follow and in which the death penalty is to be imposed. 6. These 
verses labor under an internal inconsistency. The phrase, “If harm 
follow,” in 23 cannot be referred to the child born prematurely, for 
the previous verse indicates clearly that as far as it is concerned harm 
has followed already ; nor can it be referred to other non-combatants 
who may chance to be hurt (Knobel, Dillmann, Rothstein), for it is 
too closely connected with the phrase “If no harm follow” in the 
preceding verse. It can only be referred to the mother. Now in 
this case we can see how, if she should de, the man who killed her 
should pay for it with his life ; but it is hard to see how the 2x tali- 
onis could be enforced in the case of lesser injuries. From the 
nature of the case most of the possible resulting injuries to the woman 
would be of such a sort that they could not be inflicted upon the 
man in retaliation. Verse 23 f., therefore, is singularly inappropriate 
after 22. The LXX. has felt the difficulty and has attempted to 
escape it by altering both of these verses in its translation. 

For all these reasons it is evident that 22-25 cannot have stood 
originally where it now stands. Budde proposes to solve the difficulty 
by a transposition, so that the verses shall read in the following order, 

18, 19, 23-25, 22, 20, 21, 26, 27. This gives a good sense, but it 
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labors under the difficulty of still bringing in a case punishable with 
death (23) in the wrong connection, and it compels us to assume a 
far too elaborate theory of transpositions in order to get our present 
text. If the laws read originally in the order which Budde suggests, 
it is hard to see how they should ever have been shuffled into their 
present order. The only solution of the difficulty is to reject 22-25 
as a very early gloss upon the original legislation. When this is done, 
the ancient symmetrical structure of the code becomes apparent at 
once. This group contains a decad of laws in regard to assaults. 
The first pentad (xxi. 12, 13, 14, 15, 16) includes those assaults 
which are to be punished with death ; the second pentad (18-19, 20, 
21, 26, 27) those which are to be visited with lighter penalties. 

In this group, it seems to me, Professor Briggs first goes astray in 
his analysis of the Book of the Covenant. By not recognizing that 
22-25 is interpolated, he makes the decad end with 25. ‘This leaves 
the two laws in regard to smiting a slave’s eye and smiting out a 
slave’s tooth without a place in the group of laws in regard to assaults. 
Professor Briggs joins them to the following set of laws, 28-37; but 
this is absolutely impossible, since the following laws all relate to 
injuries done either by or to animals, and have nothing to do with 
assaults by men upon men. Whatever we think of 22-25, we must 
join 26-27 to the group which precedes it rather than to the group 
which follows it. The natural consequence of missing the real decad 
at this point is that one misses the limits of those which follow. 

The laws in xxi. 28-xxii. 3 (Heb.) relate entirely to domestic 
animals. The loose setting of xxii. 1-2 in this group first attracted 
the attention of Rothstein.” In xxi. 37 the thief is alive and has 
killed the stolen animal. In xxii. 1-2 he is supposed to have been 
killed, but in 3 he is again alive and able to paya fine. Logically, 
and in accordance with the analogy of the rest of the code, xxi. 37 
and xxii. 3 belong together. The first reads, “If a man shall steal 
an ox or a sheep and &:// it or sell it, he shall pay five oxen for an ox 
and four sheep fora sheep.” Analogy requires that this should be 
followed immediately by the other alternative, “If the theft be found 
in his hand alive, whether it be ox, or ass, or sheep, he shall pay 
double.” Rothstein has proposed to remove the difficulty by setting 
xxi. 37 after xxii. 2. This brings together the alternatives which may 
occur when an animal is stolen and so far is good; but it has the 
insuperable difficulty of making the code first suppose the thief to be 


5 Das Bundesbuch und die religionsgeschichtliche Entwickelung Israels, Halle, 
1888, . 
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killed and then require him to pay damages. Budde has rightly seen 
that this transposition makes matters worse, and that the only way 
out of the difficulty is to regard the legislation concerning the thief 
as a gloss. Unquestionably it is an ancient law, but it has nothing to 
do with the legislation in regard to animals in the midst of which it 
stands. It is doubtful whether originally it was meant to refer to the 
theft of animals at all. Nothing is said about animals in either verse, 
and the words, “If a man be found breaking in,” seem to contem- 
plate house-breaking rather than the stealing of oxen or sheep. This 
is apparently an extract from a code concerning robbery in general ; 
and owes its insertion at this point to the fact that, among the injuries 
to animals, stealing, either to kill to sell or to keep, was included. 
Budde limits the interpolation to 1-2%. It is true that 2°, “If he 
have nothing he shall be sold for his theft,” would follow well after 
xxi. 37 ; but the difficulty is that if this sentence were original, it must 
logically follow xxii. 3, since it might be just as impossible for the 
thief to restore double as to restore fivefold ; and in either case he 
would have to be sold for his debt. Accordingly, 2° must be regarded 
as the original continuation of 2*, and not of xxi. 37; and it refers, 
not to the recompense which shall be made when animals are stolen, 
but to that which shall be exacted from the house-breaker. 

By the removal of this ancient interpolation in xxii. 1-2, the orig- 
inal structure of the group of laws immediately becomes plain. ‘There 
are ten laws, all about domestic animals, of which five (xxi. 28, 29, 
30, 31, 32) refer to injuries done 4y animals to men, and five (33-34, 
35» 36, 37, XXil. 3) refer to injuries done / animals. 

Chapter xxii. 4-14 treats of responsibility for a neighbor’s property. 
Verse 11 covers ground already traversed in 8, but enacts a different. 
penalty and is therefore to be rejected as a gloss. We have then five 
laws in regard to responsibility for property zz general (xxii. 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8), and five in regard to property zm catile (g—10, 12, 13, 14°, 14°). 

Passing over now to xxiii. 1-8, we find a group of laws in regard 
to injustice. Verses 4-5, which treat of kindness to animals, are evi- 
dently out of place in the midst of this section ; and, if they belonged 
to the original code, must have stood in connection with the other 
laws in regard to kindness in xxii. 20-26. Omitting them from this 
context, we find in 1°, 1°, 2*, 2°, 3 a pentad against injustice among 
equals, and in 6, 7*, 7°, 7° (LXX.), 8 a pentad against injustice on 
the part of those in authority. In 7° the LXX. gives a separate com- 
mand, “ xai ov Sicardcets tov doeBy” ; and this reading is preferable to 
that of the Massoretic text, “ For I will not justify the wicked,” which 
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transforms a separate precept into a reason for the eighth law of the 
decad. 

Chapter xxiii. 9 is a repetition of the law in xxii. 20, and is obvi- 
ously in its true place there rather than here. Chapter xxiii. 13 is 
also clearly a gloss, for it is merely a repetition in other words of 
xx. 23, and is irrelevant to the laws in regard to the sacred seasons 
among which it stands. Chapter xxiii. 14 is the same as xxiii. 17, and 
as we shall see presently is in a more logical connection in the latter 
place. Verse 15°, “ None shall appear before me empty,” belongs in 
another connection, as we shall prove a little later (cf. Ex. xxxiv. 20). 
Omitting these amplifications from the text, we find in xxiii. 10-19 a 
perfect decad of laws in regard to the sacred seasons. The first 
pentad enumerates the seasons, Sabbatical Year, Sabbath, Feast of 
Unleavened Bread, Feast of First Fruits, and Feast of Ingathering 
(10-11, 12, 15, 16%, 16°). The second pentad gives special pre- 
scriptions for the proper observance of these feasts (17, 18°, 18°, 19°, 
19°). 

We have thus found six complete decalogues within the limits of 
this code, and these are alike in the fact that their point of logical 
division is between the pentads which compose them. Along with 
these decads, however, there are other laws which do not admit of 
being arranged in groups of ten. At the beginning of the code there 
are only six laws in regard to worship (23°, 23°, 24°, 24°, 25, 26). 
After the four perfect decads in xxi. 2—xxii. 14 there follow five com- 
mandments in respect to purity (xxii. 15, 16, 17, 18, 19). Three of 
these refer to seduction and unnatural vice, the other two to sorcery 
and sacrifice to false gods. It has often been claimed that the latter 
two must originally have stood in a different connection. I cannot 
regard this as probable. The conception of heathen worship as 
adultery is an ancient one (Ex. xxxiv. 15 f., Lev. xvii. 7, Deut. xxxi. 
16). Inthe Holiness Code (Lev. xviii. 21), the prohibition of sacri- 
fice to Molech is inserted between the laws against adultery and 
sodomy. In the hortatory address also (Lev. xx. 5f.), we find 
sacrifice to Molech spoken of as “committing whoredom with 
Molech” ; and the prohibition of it, together with the prohibition of 
“going whoring” after familiar spirits and wizards (5), is brought 
again into the closest connection with the exhortation against sexual 
impurity (10-21). Accordingly, it is probable that in all these cases 
it was the deliberate intention of the legislator to express his abhor- 
rence of sorcery and sacrifice to false gods by branding them as 
adultery and inserting them among the grossest sensual vices. These 
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five laws, therefore, are to be regarded as belonging together in a 
group on purity. The antiquity of the legislation against sorcery is 
attested by Lev. xix. 26, 31, Deut. xviii. 9-12. 

In xxii. 20-26 there is a pentad of laws concerning kindness to 
mankind ; namely, strangers, widows, and debtors. The two laws in 
respect to kindness to animals, which are out of place in xxiii. 4-5, 
are most naturally regarded as belonging originally to the same group. 

Finally, in xxii. 27-30, we find a set of six laws about reverence 
towards God and the homage which he requires. 

Thus it appears that the laws which are not arranged in decads 
fall into four distinct groups ; which treat respectively of worship, of 
purity, of kindness, and of reverence. These four groups, together 
with the six perfect decads which we have already recognized, make 
ten groups of laws. This is a-significant fact, since it shows that our 
present form of the Book of the Covenant cannot be original. An 
author who arranged his laws under ten heads, and who has given us 
ten laws each under six of these heads, must originally have given ten 
laws also under the remaining four heads, instead of the six, five, seven, 
and six which we now find. The Book of the Covenant has been cut 
down in four of its groups of laws, either by the editor who put it in 
its present historical setting, or by later scribes. 

The question now arises, whether it is possible in any way to restore 
the missing laws in these defective decads and thus obtain the Book 
of the Covenant in its original symmetrical form. I believe that it 
can be done with,a considerable degree of probability by a study of 
the parallel legislation in Ex. xxxiv. and in various sections of Deuter- 
onomy. In what I shall have to say on this subject I wish to acknow- 
ledge my obligation to one of my pupils, Mr. Dwight Goddard, who by 
a careful collation of all the parallel legislation and of the variations in 
the LXX. has rendered important assistance in the solution of the 
problem. 

It is our great good fortune to possess in Ex. xxxiv. 12-26 another 
recension of the Book of the Covenant. It is introduced in xxxiv. 
10f. with the words, “ Behold I make a covenant: before all thy 
people I will do marvels. . . . Observe that which I command thee 
this day” (cf. xx. 22). It is closed in xxxiv. 27 with the command, 
“Write thou these words, for after the tenor of these words I have 
made a covenant with thee and with Israel” (cf. xxiv. 4-7). In the 
following verse (xxxiv. 28) we read, “ And he was there with Yahwé 
forty days and forty nights ; he did neither eat bread nor drink water, 
and he wrote upon the tables the words of the covenant, the ten 
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words.” From this verse the inference has been drawn that the 
covenant which has just been given consists of exactly ten command- 
ments ; and on the strength of this inference, Wellhausen (Prolegomena 
p. 410f.) and Stade ( Geschichte des Volkes Israel, I. 510) have con- 
structed a Decalogue of J which they set over against the Decalogue 
of Ein xx. 2-17 as representing a different tradition in regard to the 
contents of the fundamental law of Israel. The arbitrariness of this 
proceeding is evident from the following considerations :— 

1. There is nothing to show that the words “ and he wrote ”’ refer to 
Moses and not to Yahwé, who has also been mentioned in the previous 
verse. The fact that Moses is the subject of the last sentence does not 
necessitate that the pronoun in this senterce should refer to him 
rather than to the other person who has been mentioned (cf. Gen. xiv. 
20). In fact the context demands that we should refer the words “and 
he wrote ” to Yahwé, and not to Moses. In xxxiv. 1 Yahwé says, “I 
will write upon the tables the words that were on the first tables which 
thou brakest.” The uniform testimony of tradition elsewhere is that 
the tables were written by the finger of God (Ex. xxiv. 12, xxxi. 18, 
xxxii. 16, Deut. iv. 13, v. 19, ix. 10, x. 2-4) ; consequently we have 
no right to put an interpretation on this verse which will create an 
unnecessary contradiction with the statements of the other documents. 
When now we once recognize that it is Yahwé who writes the ten 
words, it is impossible to identify the preceding covenant with the ten 
words here mentioned, for that, according to xxxiv. 27, was to be 
written by Moses. 

2. The form of expression in regard to the covenant in this verse 
shows that the author does not intend to identify the preceding cove- 
nant with the ten words, for he does not say, “ He wrote upon the 
tables the words of “his covenant,” as we should naturally expect if 
the preceding covenant were the one recorded on the tables. Instead 
of that he says, in contrast to the preceding covenant, “ The words of 
the cevenant, the ten words.” 

3. AMS nin? is the regular Deuteronomic phrase for the deca- 
logue recorded in Ex. xx. and Deut. v. 

4. The attempt to count exactly ten laws in the verses which 
precede the conclusion of the covenant in xxxiv. 27 leads to arbitrary 
eliminations from the text or arbitrary selections of the point from 
which one begins to count. Both Stade and Wellhausen commence 
the hypothetical decalogue at the 14th verse ; but this is impossible, 
since several laws which are ancient in their tone precede this verse. 
Moreover, the elimination of the commands which underlie 15 _be- 
cause of their hortatory amplification is unjustifiable. 
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Accordingly, since the hypothesis of a deca/ogue is untenable, we 
must regard the covenant as embracing all the commands which are 
found between the preface in xxxiv. 10-11 and the conclusion in 
xxxiv. 27. Between these limits we find a code of twenty-one laws of 
which fourteen are parallel to laws in the Book of the Covenant, and 
seven are not found in that code. The facts that the smaller code is 
also called a covenant, that it is said to have been written by Moses, 
and that it is so largely identical in contents with xx. 23-xxiii. 19 
show that there must be some relation of mutual dependence between 
the two codes. The exact nature of this relation and the question in 
regard to the documents which it suggests it is not my purpose to 
discuss here. I wish only to point out the fact that Ex. xxxiv. must 
stand in some relation of literary connection with the Larger Book of 
the Covenant. Chapters xx. 23-xxiii. 19 cannot be an expansion of 
xxxiv. 12-26, for they are more regular in structure and more primi- 
tive.in form. Chapter xxxiv. 12-26 might be an abbreviation of our 
present Book of the Covenant, with the idea of selecting from it those 
commandments which refer to duties towards God ; but against this 
theory is the fact that it contains the seven laws which are not found 
in our Book of the Covenant. Of course the editor might have 
added some laws at the same time that he omitted others; but that 
he has not worked in this way is clear from the fact that whenever 
the Smaller Book of the Covenant is parallel to a perfect decad in the 
Larger Book of the Covenant, it contains no additional laws. This 
is the case in the festal legislation. The decad is complete in xxiii. 
10-19 ; Ex. xxxiv. omits the sabbatical year, but in the remaining 
nine laws it runs along parallel to xxiii. 10-19, adding certain exhor- 
tations, to be sure, but no new laws. It is only when it is parallel to 
defective groups in the Larger Book of: the Covenant that the Smaller 
Book of the Covenant exhibits additional laws. This is a very strik- 
ing fact ; and it shows that:the only tenable hypothesis of the relation 
of the two codes is that both are abbreviations of a common original. 

If this be the case, then we are justified in using the Smaller Book 
of the Covenant to supplement those defective decads in the Larger 
Book of the Covenant to which it is parallel. The results of the 
comparison of the two codes and the way in which they supplement 
one another I have exhibited in the following table. On the right 
hand are the laws as they stand in Ex. xxxiv., stripped only of the 
pareenetic comments. The order is that of the original, except that 
verse 18, the Feast of Unleavened Bread, is transposed to correspond 
with its position among the. other feasts in Ex. xxiii. 15, instead of 
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Ex. xx. 23-26. 


. Ye shall not make (gods) with me 


(23°). 


Gods of silver or gold ye shall not 
make (23>). 

An altar of earth shalt thou make 
unto me (248). 


. On it thou shalt sacrifice burnt and 


peace offerings. 

If thou make me an altar of stone, 
thou shalt not build it of hewn 
stones (25). 

Thou shalt not go up by steps unto 
my altar (26). 


Ex. xxii. 27-30. 
Thou shalt not revile God (278). 


. Thou shalt not curse a ruler of thy 


people (27°). 


. Thou shalt not delay to offer thy 


fullness (28). 

The firstborn of thy sons shalt thou 
give to me (28). 

Likewise shalt thou do with thine 
oxen and sheep (29). 


. (Cf. Ex. xxiii. 15.) ; 
. Ye shall not eat any flesh that is — 


torn of beasts in the field (30). 


standing before the offering of firstlings (19). 
contains the parallels in the Larger Book of the Covenant and their 
context ; that is, the defective group in regard to worship, the defec- 
tive group in regard to reverence and offerings, and the perfect decad 
in regard to the sacred seasons. 


The left-hand column 


Ex. xxxiv. 12-26, 


- Thou shalt not make a covenant 


with the inhabitants of the land. 


. Ye shall break down their altars, 


pillars, Asherim. 


. Thou shalt worship no other god 


(14). 


. Thou shalt not eat of their sacri- 


fices (15). 


- Thou shalt not take their daughters 


unto thy sons (16). 


. Thou shalt make thee no molten 


gods (17). 


. All that openeth the womb is mine 


(19). 


5. And every firstling among thy cat- 


tle (19). 


6. The firstling of an ass thou shalt 


redeem (20). 


. If thou redeem it not, thou shalt 


break its neck. 


. All the firstborn of thy sons thou 


shalt redeem. 


. None shall appear before me empty. 
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EX. xxiii. 10-19. 


1. Six years thou shalt sow thy land, 
but in the seventh year thou shalt 
let it rest (10-11). 

2. Six days thou shalt do thy work, 
but on the seventh day thou shalt 
rest (12). (13-14 gloss, cf. 17.) 

3. The feast of unleavened bread shalt 
thou keep (15). 

4. And the feast of harvest, the first 
fruits of thy labours, which thou 
sowest in the field (16%). 

5. And the feast of ingathering at the 
end of the year (16>). 

6. Three times in the year all thy males 
shall appear before Yahwé Elo- 
htm (17). : 

7. Thou shalt not offer the blood of 

‘my sacrifice with leavened bread. 

8. The fat of my sacrifice shall not 

remain until the morning (18). 


g. The first of thy first-fruits thou 
shalt bring (198). 

10. Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its 
mother's milk (19>). 


2. Six days thou shalt work, but on 
the seventh day thou shalt rest 
(21). 

3. The feast of unleavened bread shalt 
thou keep (18). 

4. And thou shalt observe the feast of 
weeks, the first-fruits of wheat 
harvest (22). 

5. And the feast of ingathering at the 
year’s end (22>), 

6. Three times in the year shall all 
thy males appear before Yahwé 
Elohtm (23). ; 

7. Thou shalt not offer the blood of my 
sacrifice with leavened bread (25). 

8. The sacrifice of the feast of the 
passover shall not be left until 
the morning (25°). 

g. The first of thy first-fruits thou 
shalt bring (26%) 

10. Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its 
mother’s milk (26>). 








If both codes are abbreviations of a fuller original, we should expect 
that certain laws in every group would be common to both and cer- 
tain peculiar to each, but that all taken together would make up a 
perfect decad. This is precisely what we find. In the first group 
numbers 3 and 6 are identical in both codes and show that the two 
sets of laws belong together. The laws that are peculiar to each 
supplement one another, and all combine to form a decad whose first 
pentad is directed against heathen worship, and the second pentad 
against perversions in the worship of the true God. The same dis- 
tinction exists between 3 and 6 as between the first and the second 
commandments of the Decalogue. In precisely the same way the 
laws in regard to reverence in the next group supplement one another. 
Numbers 4 and 5 are common to both, and the remainder unite in a 
decad the first pentad of which treats of the homage which Yahwé 
requires, and the second pentad of the irreverent actions which he 
forbids. The relation of the laws in the third group requires no 
comment. 

Thus, it seems to me, by a comparison with Ex. xxxiv. we win back 
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the original decad structure of two more groups of laws in the Book 
of the Covenant. 

Two other incomplete groups still remain, the laws in regard to 
purity and those in regard to kindness. For their hypothetical 
reconstruction we must have recourse to the book of Deuteronomy. 
It is too generally admitted to require any proof here that Deuter- 
onomy presupposes the Book of the Govenant and makes extensive 
use of its legislation. Many passages in Deuteronomy are nothing 
more than a running commentary on the older code. Its command- 
ments are incorporated bodily, often in their original order; and all 
that the author of Deuteronomy does is to annex reasons for obeying 
them or to define the conditions under which they are operative. 
This fact arouses the hope that Deuteronomy may furnish some help 
in restoring the defective groups in regard to purity and kindness, 
in case that its legislation on these subjects is fuller than that contained 
in the Book of the Covenant, and in case also that internal evidence 
shows this legislation to be ancient. This proves to be true of the 
laws on both of these subjects in Deuteronomy. Their relation to 
the Book of the Covenant is exhibited in the following table : — 


Ex. xxii. 15-19. DEUT. xxii. 13-29. 


1. If a man take a wife and bring up 
an evil name upon her, her father 
and mother shall bring the tokens 
of virginity and the elders shall 
chastise the man. 

2. If it be true, she shall be stoned 
(20-21). 
3. If a man lie with a married woman, 
both of them shall die (22). 
4. If a man lie with a betrothed virgin 
in a city, ye shall stone them both 
(23-24). 
5. But if the man find the betrothed 
damsel in the field, then the man 
only shall die (25-27). 
6.. If a man entice a virgin that is not 6. If a man lie with a virgin which is 
betrothed, he shall pay dowry for not betrothed, he shall pay her 
her to be his wife (15). father fifty of silver, and she 


shall be his wife (28-29). 
7. If her father refuse to give her to 


him, he shall pay money accord- 
ing to the dowry of virgins (16). 
8. Thou shalt not suffer a sorceress to 
live (17). 




















g. Whosoever lieth with a beast shall 
be put to death (18). 

10. He that sacrificeth unto any’ god 
save unto Yahwé only shall be 
devoted (19). 


Ex. xxii. 20-26, xxiii. 4-5. 


- Thou shalt not vex a stranger nor 

oppress him. 

2. Ye shall not afflict a widow or 
fatherless child. 

3. If thou lend money to the poor, 
thou shalt not be to him as a 
creditor (24a). 

4. Thou shalt not lay upon him usury 
(24>). 

5. If thou take his garment, thou shalt 
restore it to him by that the sun 
goeth down (25-26). 

6. If thou meet thine enemy’s-ox or 

ass going astray, thou shalt bring 

it back to him again (xxiii. 4). * 


g. If thou see the ass of him that hat- 
eth thee lying under his burden, 
and wouldest forbear to help him, 
thou shalt surely help with him(5). 
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DEUT. xxii. 1-7. 


6. Thou shalt not see thy brother’s ox 
or his sheep go astray and hide 
thyself from them. Thou shalt 
surely bring them back (1). 

7. If thy brother be not nigh to thee, 
thou shalt bring it to thy house 
until thy brother seek after it (2). 

8. So shalt thou do with every lost 
thing (#.e. animal) (3). 

g. Thou shalt not see thy brother’s ass 
or his ox fallen down by the way, 
and hide thyself from them; thou 
shalt surely help him to lift them 
up again (4). (Vs. 5 is against 
the sexes interchanging garments. ) 

10. If a bird’s nest chance to be before 
thee in the way, and the dam sit- 
ting upon the young or upon the 

eggs, thou shalt not take the dam 
with the young (6-7). 


The five laws in regard to purity in Ex. xxii. 15-19 begin with the 
command, “If a man entice a virgin that is of betrothed and lie with 


her, he shall surely pay a dowry for her to be his wife.” 


The analogy 


of the other decads, which proceed from positive to negative and 
from more extreme to less extreme cases, as well as a logical neces- 
sity, requires us to assume: that this law was originally preceded by 


one which provided for the case of a betrothed virgin; and since 
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betrothal in the Hebrew conception was almost equivalent in its 
binding character to marriage, we should expect that there would be 
associated with this some legislation in regard to adultery. Now 
when we turn to the laws in regard to purity in Deut. xxii. we find in 
28-29 a law which is identical with this one in Ex. xxii. 15 ; namely, 
“ If a man find a damsel that is a virgin, which is not betrothed, and 
lay hold on her and lie with her and they be found ; then the man 
that lay with her shall give unto the damsel’s father fifty shekels of 
silver, and she shall be his wife because he hath humbled her; he 
may not put her away all his days.” This is preceded immediately 
by five laws which relate to purity in those married and betrothed 
(xxii. 10-19, 20-21, 22, 23-24, 25-27). They are very diffusely 
expressed, and in the table I have simply indicated their substance. 
They join on so admirably to the pentad in the Book of the Cove- 
nant, and they are evidently so antique in their contents, that one can 
scarcely help feeling that here we have the missing pentad of this 
group of the Book of the Covenant, and that the original decad con- 
tained five laws in regard to purity in those married or betrothed, 
and five in regard to purity in other relations. 

The laws in regard to kindness in Ex. xxii. 20-26 and xxiii. 4-5 
have their parallels in Deut. xxiv. 10-18 and xxii. 1-7. The pentad 
concerning kindness towards men is complete in the Book of the 
Covenant. It is only in the pentad in respect to kindness towards 
animals that we need to call in the aid of Deuteronomy. In xxii. 
1-7 there is a group of exactly five laws on this subject, and two of 
them are substantially identical with the two preserved in the Book 
of the Covenant. One cannot affirm positively that the other three 
are the missing three laws of this group of the Book of the Covenant, 
but it certainly looks very much as if this might be the case. Our 
restoration of these two decads from Deuteronomy does not possess 
the same degree of certainty as the restoration of the other two from 
Ex. xxxiv. ; still I think that we may claim a reasonable degree of 
probability for it. 

If our conclusions thus far have been correct, the Book of the 
Covenant consisted originally of ten groups of ten laws each. Each 
of these groups contained laws closely related in their subject-matter, 
and each was symmetrically divided, like the Decalogue in Ex. xx. 
2-17, into two tables of five laws each. In the foregoing discussion 
I have endeavored merely to indicate in a general way what topics 
were included in the original legislation. I have not entered upon 
the question how far each of the laws individually has been preserved 
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in its original form. Several laws are provided with hortatory com- 
ments (cf. xxii. 20, 22-23, 26, xxiii. 12, 15), and it may be questioned 
whether this form is original. An investigation of these passages, and 
of others where an amplification of the original legislation seems 
probable, would carry us more into detail than is necessary for the 
purpose of this paper. Our object has been merely to indicate in 
outline the primitive regular structure of the Book of the Covenant. 

The inferences which might be drawn from this regular structure 
in regard to the integrity of the legislation in Ex. xx. 23-xxiii. 19, its 
antiquity, and its authorship, I leave untouched. 
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Note on the “Critical Notes” of Dr. J. P. 
Peters. 


PROF. T. K. CHEYNE. 


OXFORD, ENGLAND. 


BRIEF note may be permitted on Dr. J. P. Peters’s interesting 

and to some extent helpful paper of “Critical Notes” in 
the last number of the JourNnaL. It would seem from it that the 
learned writer is forming a critical theory to account for the Psalter, 
and I can only hope that he will go on, and furnish us with such 
a many-sided theory as the case demands, confirmed by evidence 
internal and external, historical, linguistic, and exegetical, and by 
its agreement with sure results of Old Testament criticism. 

Dr. Peters’s previous contributions to scholarship, however, justify 
the expectation that his theory will not be deficient in originality, 
and that he will make demands on the indulgence of his readers. 
I think, therefore, that he would act wisely in avoiding unnecessary 
brusqueness of style, and that he may well be on his guard in re- 
ferring to the opinions of others. On page 57 he gives a wrong 
impression of the theory offered in my Origin of the Psalter; and 
his account needs to be corrected in accordance with the last two 
sentences of paragraph 1 on page 11g of that work. I am sure 
that this error is quite involuntary, and equally sure that Dr. Peters 
has in reserve arguments for his own theories which will commend 
themselves more than his present ones to some less daring scholars. 

I have myself hitherto received but little help from other critics 
in the solution of the problems of the Psalter, and would gladly 
receive suggestions. Professor Briggs gave a tantalizing hint in the 
North American Review; Professor Budde made a suggestion on 
Ps. cxxxvii., based on his (I venture to think) greatly over-pressed 
Kina-theory, which, however, I could not find very probable ; and 
Professor Robertson Smith in the new edition of his Old Testament 
in the Jewish Church restated his old theory on Ps. xliv., Ixxiv., and 
lxxix., more completely and persuasively. That is the sum total 
of recent help. If Dr. Peters in his article (which I have not yet 
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read) on the Development of the Psalter, in the Mew World for 
July, has made a few more contributions to constructive criticism, 
I can hardly doubt that some of them will be less difficult than those 
which he has made on pages 57-60. 

With regard to his note on 2 Sam. i. 21, has he not anticipated 
his principal suggestion (that on WW) elsewhere? or has he been 
anticipated by Friedrjggh Delitzsch? I have no books at hand to 
enable me to answer my own question. But what he says on pages 
54-56 strikes me as strangely familiar. 

I am glad he has abandoned the difficult rendering ‘ great dismay’ 
for oma F\Zi> in 2 Kings iii. 27 ; that rendering was one of a num- 
ber which I have queried in my copy of his Scriptures. 

The suggestions on passages in Ezekiel are decidedly helpful ; 
that on the dayeypappévar of Ezek. xlii. 3 LXX. seems brilliant, though 
it is strange that this should be the only instance of such a note. 
For more such suggestions, and for any Assyriological help Dr. Peters 
can give us, we shall all be sincerely grateful. 

T. K. CHEYNE. 

Rochester, England, July 17, 1893. 


P.S.— As an instance of the danger of analytic criticism of the 
Psalms, I may notice that Mr. E. I. Fripp (who has done better 
service in the analysis of Genesis) actually proposes to bisect Ps. xxiii. 
(review of Kuenen and Driver in Jewish Quarterly Review). 1 do 
not, of course, refuse to analyze the Psalms, but I should not like 
to follow Mr. Fripp, or even Dr. Peters. The grounds for analysis 
must be very clear. 

There may even be imbedded pre-exilic fragments in the Psalter, 
as I have said before Dr. Peters ; but this ingenious scholar has not, 
I fear, in his present paper, produced such. It still seems to me 
critically a bare possibility that such fragments may exist. , 
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On the Alternative Ending of St. Mark’s 
Gospel. 


PROF. J. RENDEL HARRIS. 


CLARE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


HE interest which has been recently revived in the question 

of the genuineness of the closing verses of St. Mark by Mr. 
Conybeare’s discovery of an Armenian text which ascribes them 
to Ariston the presbyter, leads me to think that a fresh scrap of 
evidence with regard to the alternative ending of the Gospel may 
not be unacceptable to the readers of the JouRNAL OF BIBLICAL 
LirERATURE. Slight as the evidence is, and inadequate of itself to 
decide the question of the origins, geographical and historical, of 
this strange and awkward supplement, it is yet possible that it may 
be capable of combination with other results of investigation from 
which unitedly the problem may one day be solved. 

When I first visited the Convent of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai 
in the year 1889, I had the pleasure of finding amongst a mass 
of loose leaves and fragments of early MSS. part of an ancient text 
of the latter part of St. Mark’s Gospel. The hand was a looped 
uncial, with strong Coptic characteristics, not unlike that of the 
famous Codex Marchalianus of the Prophets. On account of its 
resemblance to this MS., as well as for other signs of antiquity, I 
assigned the copy to the seventh century. 

The text, so far as I was able to transcribe it (for the fragments 
were in part folded and compacted together, as if they had been 
used in the binding of some other book), was published by me 
in Biblical Fragments from Mount Sinai, as No. 12 of that col- 
lection. The portions printed comprised, roughly speaking, Mark 
xiv. 29-45, on the recto and verso of one leaf; Mark xv. 27-43, 
on the recto and verso of a second leaf; and Mark xv. 45-xvi. 5, 
on the recto of a third leaf. It will be noticed that the portions 
copied are only three verses removed from the place of the disputed 
ending of the Gospel. I was not, however, able to find any further 
traces of the text at that time. 
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What was recovered, however, was valuable, for it was clear that 
the text was closely allied to that of certain of the great uncials. 
I showed my transcript to Dr. Hort, with the remark that the text 
was comparable with that of the Codex Sinaiticus. His examination 
of the fragments, however, led him to remark that he thought it 
would be more accurate to compare them with Codex L (the Paris 
uncial which contains the double ending of St. Mark). We shall 
see presently how accurately he had divined the true character of 
the MS. 

The matter rested at this point, for lack of further access to the 
MS., until the spring of the present year, 1893, when I made my 
second visit to Mount Sinai, in order to assist Mrs. Lewis in the 
decipherment of her discovered old Syriac Gospels. This furnished 
me with the opportunity of examining the compacted leaves more 
closely. The vellum was of remarkable delicacy and tenuity, but 
so fragile that an attempt to disintegrate the leaves threatened to 
do harm to the fragments. Accordingly I abandoned the idea of 
separating the parts which had been glued together ; but found that 
the effort at separation was unnecessary, inasmuch as the thinness 
of the vellum was such that the greater part of the concealed writing 
could be read by holding the leaves up to the sunlight. When 
this was done the closing verses of St. Mark came to light, not in 
the common form, nor in the curtate form of Codd. & B, but in the 
form of the short text with double appendix, such as is found in 
Codex L. 

Under these circumstances it may be as well to reprint the text 
of the fragment, as edited in the Sinai Fragments, together with 
the additional decipherment. For the convenience of students, 
therefore, I transcribe the whole afresh. 





Fo.. 1, REcTO. 


CoL. 1. 
CKANAAAICOHCO 
TAI - AAAOY KEW 
KAIAErElAY TWOIC 
AMHNAErWCo! 
OTICYCHMEPONTAY 
THNYKTITTPINH 
AICAAE KTOPAGW 
NHCAI TPEICME 
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Mark xiv. 29-37. 
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.KAITAKWBON 


CoL. 2. 


KAITWANNHN 
MEOQEAYTOYKAI 
HPZATOE KOAMBE|! 
COAIKAIAAHMONET 
KAIAETEIAYTOIC 

TTE PIAYTTOCECTIN 
HYYXHMOYEWCOANA 
TOYMINATEWAE 
KAIF PHT OPEITE ME 
TE MOY 
KAITTPOEAQWNMIKPO 
EMITTTMTENE TTI rns yys 
KAITTPOCHY XE To 
INAEIAYNarov eorw 
TTAPEA@n am avrov 
HWPA xat edeyev 
ABBAOTTHP zavra 
AYNATACOI. zape 
NEF KE TOTTOT nprov 
TOYTOATTEpov add ov 
TIET WOE AWAAAa 
TICY 

KAIEPXETAI koe evpe 
CKEIAYTOYa 
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Fou. 1, VERSO. 


CoL. 1. 
KAIAEFEITWITET PW 
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[PHI OPEITEKAI 
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TINA TTPOOYMON 


H A€ CAP2’ ACOENHC 


KAITTAAINATTE AGW 
TTPOCHYZATOTON 
avrONAOP ONEITIW 
kot TTAAINEAQUN 
YWUNElEIAYTOICH 


Mark xiv. 37-45. 
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CoL. 2. 
ATTE XEIHAQENHWPA 
TAOYTTAPAAIAOTAI 
OYIOCTOYANOYEIC 


TACXE|IPACTWNAMAP 


TWAWNETEIPECOE 
ATWMENIAOYOTIA 


PAAIAOYCMEHITIKE 


KAIEYOYCETIAY TOY 
AAAOY NTOCTTAPA 
CINE TAITOYAACEIC 
TWNAWAE KAKAI 
ME TAY TOYOXAOC 
METAMAXAIPUWN 
KAIZYAWNTTAPA 
TWNAPXIEPEWN 
KAIF PAMMArewy 
KAI peoBurepwv 

AE AWkea Se o rapa 
AIAOYCAYTON ove 
onpov AYTOICAET wy 
ov av PIAHCWAY 
TOCECTINKPATH 
CATEAYTONKAIA 
TTA ere ACPAAWC 
KAIEAdwr ev6us 
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Fou. 2, RECcTO. 


Cou. 1. 
ENACKAEZIWN 
KAIENAEZEYWNY 
MWNAY TOY 
KAIETTAHPWOH 
Hl PA®HAET OYCA 


wm 


> KAIMETAANOMU 
> EAOTICOH 


CIZ 


KAIOITTAPATTOPEYO 
MENOIE BAACOH 


1o MOYNAYTONKINOY 


CIH 
B 


TECTACKESAAACAY 
TWNKAIAEFONTEC 
OYAOKATAAYUW 
TONNAONKAIOIKO 
1; AOMWNENTPICIN 
HME PAICCWCON 
CEAYTONKATABAC 
ATTOTOYCTAY POY 
OMOIWCKAIOIAPXI 


2 


° 


TTPOCAAAHAOYC 
METATWNI PAM 
MATEWNEAELON 
ANAOYCECWCEN 

25 EAYTONOYAYNATAI 


EPEICEMTTE ZONTEC 


ClO 
A 


CK 


CoL. 2. 
CWCAIOXCOBACI 
A€YCIHA- KATABA 
TWNYNATIOTOYCTav 
POYINAECIAWMEN 
KAITTICTEYCWME 
KAIOICY NECTAY PW 
MENOICYNAYTW 
WNEIAIZONAYTO ° 
KAITENOMENHCWPAc 
€KTHCCKOTOCEre 
NETOEPOAHNTHN 
THNEWCWPAC 
ENATHC 


CKA KAITHENATHUWpa 


s 


EBOHCENOICOW ry 
MEFAAHEAWIE Aw 
AEMAZABAG Cam 
OECTINMEGEPMH 
NEYOME NONOOC 
OOCMOYEICTIET Ka 
TEACITTECMe 
KAITINECTwv 7a 
PECTHKOTwyv axov 
CANTECEAeyor dou 
HAIAN®ove 


Mark xv. 27-35. 
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Foi. 2, VERSO. 


Con. 1. 
APAMWNAETICKAI 
CEMICACCTTOFFON 
oZOYCTTE PIOEICKAAA 
MWETIOTIZENAYTO 

5 ACTWNAGE TE IAW 
MENEIEPXETAIHAI 
ACKAOEAEINAYTON 
OACICAEICOWNH 
ME AAHNEZETINEYCE 

10 KAITOKATATIETA © 
aMATOYNAOYECXICOH 
elCAYOATTANWOE 
eWCKATW 
wdsWNAECOKENTYPIW 

15 o  APECTHKWCEZE 
vayvrias AYTOYOTI 
ovrws efervevoev 
EITTE NAAHOWC 
ovros YCOYH 

20 yoav Se xat yYNAI 
es ao paxPOOEN 
Oewpovoar ENAIC 
cat papa HMA 
ydarnvn KAIMA 

25 pia y waxWBOYTOY 


Con, 2. 
MIKPOYKAIIWCH 
TOCMHPKAICAAWMH 
AIOTEHNENTHTAAI 
AAIAHKOAOYOOYN 
AYTWKAIAIHKO 
NOYNAYTWKAI 
AAAAITTOAAAIAI 
CYNANABACAIAYTW 
EICIEPOCOAYMA 


CKZ KAIHAHOYIACTENO 


MENHCETTIHN 
TTAPACKEYHOECTI 
TTPOCABBATONCAOW 
IWCHOATTOAPI 
MAQAIACEYCXHMU 
BOYACYTHCOCKAI 
AYTOCHNTTPOCAE 
XOMENOCTHNBACI 
AE IANTOYOYTOX 
MHCACEICHAbey 
TTPOCTIIAArov xa 
HTHCATO ro cwpa 
TOYIY 
OAETIIAATOC cbav 


MACENCYGGG 


Mark xv. 36-44. 
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Cou. 1. 
KENTYPIWNOCEAW 
PHCATOTOCWMATWIW 

CKH CH¢KAIAL OPACAC 
CINAONA KAGQEAW 
AYTONENEIAHCEN 
THCINAONIKAIEOH 
KENAYTONENMNH 
MIWOHNAEAATO 
MHMENONEKTIE 
TPACKAITTPOCEKY 
AICENAIOONETIITH 
9SYPANTOYMNHMIOY 
CKO HAE€MAPIAHMA 
1; FAAAHNHKAIMA 
PIAHIWCHTOCEOE 
WPOYNTTOYTEOH 
CA TAIKAIAIAyevo 
MENOv rOYCABBa 


Te 
wm 
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Fo. 3, REcTo. 


Mark xv. 45-xvi. 5. 


CoL, 2. 

MlArwy caBBarwv 
EPXONTat em ro pry 
MNEION avaretAav 
TOCTOYHAtov Kae 
EAELTON zpos eavras 
TICATT Oxvrdtce nutv 
TONAIOOy ex rys 
OYPAo TOv pynpetov 
KAIANABAchaca Ge 
WPOYCly or ava 
KEKYAlora o ALBos 
HNIAP peyas odo 
APAKa eoedbov 
CAIEIC +o pvnpeov 
EIAON veanoxov 
KAOHMevor ev rors 


AEZIOICj7y 


YUU nv dev 
KHN 
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Fou. 3, VERSO. 


Cou. 1. 


we 0 Toros oITOY 
€Onxav avTON 

adAa vraye TEEITTIA 
te tors paOHTAICAY 
tov caw TWITET PW 
ort mpoayE lY MAC 
es tyv yaNlAAIAN 
exer avro(NOYECOE 
cabs aTTENYMI 
10 Kat eeAOoY CAIE SY 
yov aro TOYMNH 
pecov exeNTAPAY 
tas tpowoCKAlE K 
crac kat OYAEN 
t ovdeyv ee TONE SO 


Bowro yAPYYjj/; 
evayyeAION 
20 kata paPKON 


wm 


I 


wn 


Cou. 2. 


TAYTAKAIAYTOC 
TCATTOANATOAHC 
AXPIAYCEWCEZA 
TTECTEIAENAIAY 
TWNTOIEPONKAI 
A®@APTONKHPY 
[ MATHCAIWNIOY 
CWTHPIACAMHN 
ECTINACKAITAYTA? 
€POMENAMETA 
TOEOBOYNTOFAP 
ANACTACAETIPWI 
TTPWTHCABBATOY 
ESANHTTPWTON 
MAPIATHMATAA 
AHNHTTAPHC 
EKBEBAHKEIETITA 
AAIMONIAG KEINH 
TIOPEYOYYYATTHT 
relAcNGZyywme 








Mark xvi. 6-fin. 


It will be seen that the agreement of the appended matter with 
the text of Codex L, both as regards the contents and the order 
of arrangement of the supplements, is very decided. Nor is it 
unworthy of notice that Codex L has been suspected to have an 
Egyptian origin, as we have inferred for our fragment from the 
style of the handwriting and the place of its discovery. 

No direct light is, however, thrown upon the origin of the two 


supplements by the Sinai fragments. 
J. RENDEL Harris. 


1 The next three lines are in a smaller character. 
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The Meaning of Yea, Judges iii. 16. 


PROF. GEORGE F. MOORE, 


ANDOVER, MASS. 


HE Greek translators think of a little dagger (id:ov, Jos., Antt., 
v. 4, 2), and render 33 by omOayy, ‘span, half cubit’ (LXX., 
Theod., Syr. hex.), or raAatorys, handbreadth (waAaoriaiov, sc. pdyat- 
pav, Sym.) ; similarly Jerome, pa/ma manus. The Jewish interpreters 
generally take “J as a cubit, or more specifically, as a short cubit, 
MTTV31 WIN? (cf. Jer. Yoma, iv. 4, fol. 41°) ; so Rashi on Judges, and 
Rashbam on Baba bathra, 100°: “Wai are small cubits without 
the fingers ;. others maintain that they are full cubits.” This inter- 
pretation is cited also in the Aruch, s.v. “Wai2 So the word was 
understood by the Peshitto, which renders MO"18 DEP. The native 
lexx. explain DEP as “a cubit with the fingers bent,” and the Arabic 
translator of Judges (from the Peshitto) renders it dra‘un gaira 
gabdatihi, “a cubit without the fist,” z.e. one-sixth shorter than the 
ordinary cubit. 

The primary meaning of “2 is apparently, ‘contract, draw up’: 
the Targum renders Heb. “WX, Jud. iii. 15, xx. 16, by "T%33; cf. also 
Pesachim 111°, Chullin 43°, Gittin 57°. The noun "W93 may therefore 
originally have meant ‘ the clenched hand, fist.’ So it seems to have 
been understood by some of the Greek translators. Aquila renders it 
by ypév6os, ‘ fist,’ and has evidently the same thing in mind when, in 
Ezek. xxvii. 11, he translates O'%93 mvypaio, zc. ‘men a mvypmy 
("W93) tall.’ Another translator, whose version of Judges is preserved 
to us entire in Codex B, Cod. Brit. Mus. Add. 20002, and a consider- 
able group of cursive MSS.,* renders “"W33 by dpaé, which, in Lev. vi. 8 
(15), ii. 2, v. 12, represents P%), ‘closed hand, fistful.’ Subse- 
quently “W3 came to mean ‘a fis¢ cubit,’ 7c. one measured to the 
knuckles of the closed hand. This development of meanings is an 
exact parallel to that which we see in the Greek rvypz, ‘ fist,’ then,- 
the distance from the elbow to the knuckles of the clenched fist, six 
finger-breadths less than a cubit. 


1 Probably pa/ma is here ‘a span’; see Jerome on Ezek. xl. 5. 

2 The variant ‘9111 (Rashi, edd.; cf. Zebachim, 62°), a cubit cut short, is 
probably due to copyists, — an easier reading of obvious etymology and meaning. 

8 See also Jastrow, Dictionary of the Targumin, Talmud Babli, etc., s.v. 


4 See Lagarde, Septuaginta Studien, 1892, 1 ff. B has here been conformed 
to LXX., Theod. 
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Paronomasia in the Old Testament.! 


DR. IMMANUEL M. CASANOWICZ, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


A. LIMITS AND CONDITIONS OF PARONOMASIA IN 
HEBREW. 


1. Limits of Paronomasia as a Device of Style. 


HE charm and effect of paronomasia lie, as has been observed 
elsewhere,’ in the union of similarity of sound with dissimilarity 

of sense. Hence it does not include the reiteration of the same 
words or word-stenis in the same meaning. Is. xxviii. 10 Py) 3 
ay st OW 1 p> a) 2 2 5 oy, « precept upon precept, 
precept upon precept, rule upon rule, rule upon rule, here a little, 
there a little,” and similar passages, though powerful and impressive, 
do not contain a paronomasia, as the effect is not produced by the 
sound, but by the sense, of the words. Furthermore, to fall under 
the definition of paronomasia as an artifice of style, the similarity of 
sound must be manifestly designed by the author, not the result of an 
unavoidable coincidence, as, for instance, the first words of the Old 
Testament, R73 MWR", or the beginning of the Psalter, "WN 
“WN WNT; or of logical necessity, as in the combination of cor- 
related words, ON) 38, AS) [3, MIAN) MN; or of a grammatical 
peculiarity of the language, as in the figura etymologica, the colloca- 
tion of an infinitive with its finite verb or of a noun in the singular with 
its own plural to form a superlative ; or of grammatical congruence, 
as Ps. viii. 5 SSPEM “3 BAN [31 ASIN 9D WN i, 1 Sam. xviii. 7 
ymss33 tm reoss Sw mam; comp. also Gen. iv. 23, 
Jud. xiv. 18, xvi. 24, Ps. cxxiv., and similar passages, which are often 
adduced as instances of rime in the Old Testament.* For the same 


1 The Introduction will appear separately. 2Pt.i, §3; $6. 
8 The frequency or infrequency with which this construction is employed may 
amount to a peculiarity of style ; the figure in itself cannot be so regarded. 
4 Comp. Reuss, Geschichte der Heiligen Schriften Alten Testaments, § 125; 
and on the other hand, Delitzsch, in his Commentary on Ps. cxxiv., and Introduc- 
tion to the Psalter, p. 28 f. (English transl.). 
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reason, the auxiliary prefixes do not count in alliteration; else all 
imperfect and participle forms (with the exception of ptcp. Qa/) 
would alliterate. The nominal preformatives are an exception to 
this rule, because they were no longer felt to be formative elements,* 
as in N3V3) RXV, going out and coming in (202 ; comp. 205 a.0.).® 
In the few cases where a stem-consonant alliterates with a prefix, 
the similarity extends to the whole words, as “J1) “IN}, the guilty and 
the pure (rox ; comp. 45, 54, 143, 204, 223, 383, 461). 


2. Intentional and Accidental Congruence of Sound. 


The observations made in the preceding paragraph suggest the 
question, How are we to know whether the agreement in sound 
between two or more words is intentional or not? It is impossible 
to give a universal criterion applicable to every particular case. In 
many instances the decision will be a matter of individual feeling. 
It must also be borne in mind, on the one hand, that since parono- 
masia exists for the ear, not for the eye, harmonies of sound may be 
overlooked by the reader of a foreign, and especially of a dead, 
language ; on the other hand, that the critic, who is in search of 
them, is apt to perceive assonances even in cases which would not 
be recognized as such in the living speech. We must also distin- 
guish between the intention of the writer and the genius of the 
language. A writer may use a paronomasia unintentionally and 
unconsciously, merely because the language has a tendency to, and 
an aptitude for, these figures.’ So much may be said in general. 
There can be no doubt that the congruence of sound is intended in 
those combinations which recur often, and have thus the character 
of a formula ; in those in which unusual words or forms are employed 
in order to produce similarity of sound ; and in the plays upon proper 
names. Accumulation is also an evidence of design; that is, where 
either several words assonate with one another,’ or two or more paro- 
nomasias occur in the same verse.’ Intention is to be assumed more 


5 Thus, in Latin also, cura alliterates with cogitatio, plane with perspicue, etc.; 
comp. Wolfflin, Die alliterativen Verbindungen im Lateinischen (Sitzungsbericht 
der Bayrischen Akademie, 1881), p. 4 f. 

6 The numbers refer to the list of passages in the Old Testament in which 
paronomasia occurs; below, p. 109 ff. 

7 Comp. Ley, Die metrischen Formen der hebriischen Poesie, Leipzig, 1866, 
p. 18. 

8 Comp. List, No. 41, 62, etc. 
* Comp. No. 43, 59, 71, etc. 
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frequently in syntactically co-ordinated than in subordinated words, 
especially when the combination is distributed over two parallel 
members.” Besides this the diction of the passages in which they 
occur and the relation they bear to it must be considered. In 
elevated speech, where the paronomasias add to its solemnity and 
impressiveness, they may be deemed intentional. In less elevated 
style, such combinations as add but little to the emphasis and 
significance may generally be deemed accidental. 


3. Consonants which alliterate with Each Other. 


In Latin, Old-German, and Anglo-Saxon, alliteration is restricted 
to precisely the same consonants." In Hebrew, however, there is 
greater liberty. 

& alliterates with 9 in “ED) PS8, powder and dust (4), [I€ 
beri, misery and distress (12; comp. also 36, 316, 319, 324). 
The interchange of ¥ with & in several cases, as INPVD Am. vi. 8, 
Sy and pbx Mal. i. 7, and SNM side by side with DMB,” 
would show that in Hebrew, as in the Aramean dialects, the distinc- 
tion in pronunciation between 9 and & began early to be effaced, 
although that between 9 and bs (= Arab. gain) is still to be traced 
in the transcription of proper names in the Septuagint. But even 
in Arabic, where the enunciation of these gutturals is sharply distin- 
guished, they are found in alliteration.” 

The mute medie may alliterate with zenues. Thus 3 with © in 
exw 255 syn ya, swallow up, O Lord, divide their tongue (51 ; 
comp. 46, 332); 3 with p in 2%] M3 “q5yp “ONY, lift up thy voice, 
O daughter Gallim (72); 3 with > in 133 DB" 53 y55, Bél hath 
bowed down, Nebo hath crouched (182; comp. 173, 181, 386); 
“with © in HT) OW, judgment and knowledge (152); “I with A 
in WINN F34, corn and wine (80); © with Fi in San TNO, those 
that daub with untempered mortar (153). All these consonants 
interchange freely in the various Semitic dialects, and not infre- 
quently within one and the same language. So 3 with 5: M™SP 


. © Comp. No. 12, 14, 42, 100, etc. 

11 Comp. Wolfflin, Die alliter. Verbindungen im Lat., p. 3 f.; Vilmar, Gramm., 
IL, p. 21 f.; Hofer, Alliteration bei Gower, p. 76 f. 

12 Comp. Ewald, §59 c, and Wright, Comparative Grammar of the Semitic 
Languages, p. 48 f., 63 f. 

18 Comp. Griinert, Die Alliteration im Alt-Arabischen (Verhandlungen des 
VII, Internationalen Orientalisten Congresses, Semitische Section), Wien. 1886; 
p. 188. 


ere aie iy Rennes NY 
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and NSN, lead; MBI, SM3I and MEI, Arab. 2i/¢ (which is, how- 
ever, a loan-word), pitch ; “WD and “W3 (Ps. Ixviii. 31, Dan. xi. 42), 
spread out, scatter.* 3, 5 and p, “MD and Arab. gahada, deny, 
conceal; "39 and “3D, close, shut; WYP, ROWP, but Mand. 
NOWID, truth ;" YDID and da), head-gear, — compare, in Assyrian, 
the dialectic variety of gdéfu and gé/u, hand, gaggadu and gaggadu, 
head ;© “I, @ and M, as in Hebrew and Aram. Op, Arab. and 
Ethiop. gaéa/a, FJOM and FANN, to snatch away, 377 and Syr. 83B, 
rumor, report, An and Arab. duff, tambourine, “I and “WM, 
Arab. dér and ¢ér, period.” 

In like manner, the sibilants alliterate with each other: 1 with 5 
in 83101 55y, glutton and drunkard (105); 1 with W in On Ps) 
O71 MIwW3 “35 "3 “Dw, neither have they any more a reward, 
for the memory of them is forgotten long ago (416); D with Win 
oan Pw, thy rulers are rebels (422; comp. 278, 281, 423); 
D with @ in isu" Saws astwr os oames Soon 13, folly 
is enthroned on great heights, while the rich sit in low place (286 ; 
comp. 280); W with W in OW AMI, joy and songs (417; 
comp. 418, 421, 425, and many others) ; 1? interchanges with 0 in 
“it and “NW, turn away, and by partial assimilation in 31%) and DVS, 
mixed drink ; YW and W are later differentiations of an old-Semitic 3, 
and interchange in Hebrew and in Aramaic and Arabic.” © and W 
interchange not only in the various Semitic languages, but also dia- 
lectically in Hebrew, as nap and nbaw, Jud. xii. 6; and 7", 
coat of mail, occurs with all these three sibilants, 1 Sam. xvii. 5, 38, 
Ps. xxix. 6, and Jer. xlvi. 4, li. 3. 

Mand 3 are perhaps found in alliteration in MIPSAN "5 TSH, 
she will bring thee honor, when thou dost cherish her (168).” 


14 In Assyrian, the same word is written now with 3, now with 9; for example, 
epésu and ebéiu, do, napistu and nabi3tu, soul, life, diipu and dishu = W24, 
honey; comp. Haupt, Beztrage zur assyr. Lautlehre, p. 102, n. 3. 

15 Comp. Wright, /.c., p. 50. 

16 In Latin also, g alliterates with c and g; comp. Kvitala, Neue Beitrige zur 
Erklérung der Aeneis, p. 442 f. 

1° Comp. Wright, 4c. p. 53. In Arabic also, ¢ and d alliterate with ¢; comp. 
Griinert, /.c., p. 188. 

18 Comp. Haupt in ZD.VG, XXXIV., p. 757-63. 

19 § is changed to s in the Assyrian pronominal suffixes when it is preceded by 
another sibilant or dental, as mdésu, his country, wiaknisunuti (= usaknissunuti 
= usakni33unuti), 1 subdued them; comp. Delitzsch, Assyr. Gramm., § 51. 

2) On the mutual relation of these two consonants, and on the transcription of 
Arab. # by 5, see ZDMG, XXXVIL, p. 458 f.; Wright, Ac., p. 51. 
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B. THE VARIOUS FORMS OF PARONOMASIA IN THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 


4. Alliteration in Syntactically Co-ordinated Words and in 
Formule. 


Alliteration is the most frequent form of paronomasia in the Old 
Testament. As in other languages,” its proper nidus is in syntacti- 
cally co-ordinated words, where, in not a few cases, it forms set 
phrases. The force of alliteration in these combinations is, as in 
other languages, that of emphasis and impressiveness.” By far the 
larger number of such collocations consist of synonyms. The pro- 
portion of paronomasia in words of opposite sense to that of cognate 
is as one to seven. Antithesis is in general more rare in language 
than the juxtaposition of synonyms, as more reflection and skill are 
required for the former than for the latter, and especially in parono- 
masia, where the similarity of sound must be considered. With 
regard to the parts of speech, nouns are more frequently combined 
with nouns in paronomasia than either verbs with verbs, or verbs with 
nouns, the proportion of these to the former being 1: 2.62, and 
1:3.5 respectively. 


5. Zhe Mutual Relation of the Words. 


1. The relative position of the words in alliteration is the same 
which obtains generally in the collocation of synonyms. The longer 
word, or the word with the more specific sense, stands usually in the 
second place, forming a kind of climax: “1 ‘WW, glory and splen- 
dor (91); pYTM OA WW, thou shalt thresh mountains and 
crush (crumble) them (82); S78) 38, enemy and lier in wait 
(16); a1 195 "N95 (10; Prov. xxiii. 29); OND" OID", and 
they smote them and crushed them (186). In some combinations the 
words often change their position: 5931 PS and 78 Sy, misery 
and wretchedness, or sin and iniquity (12); WV 777 and WINN 
17, corn and wine (80); “1M SM and Sm Musi, wall and 
rampart (120). It is not necessary that the combined words should 
follow in immediate succession. They may even be distributed 
between the parallel members of a verse: “VOW INNXD TT 
DVIS TW PISS, Jahveh, when thou wentest out of Seir, when 
thou didst march out of the field of Edom (365); J'NS aiow ‘1 


21 Comp. Pt. i., §5 and §11. 22 Comp. the paragraphs cited in the last note. 


CSRS iar GSS ace 


See ee 
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THINS mw, let there be peace in thy ramparts and prosperity 
in thy palaces (464). Asyndeton of the combined words — essential 
in Arabic ™ and Latin **— is the exception. 

2. With regard to the relation of thought between the combined 
words, they are either strictly synonymous, as “DP) PSN, powder 
and dust (4); PD51 ME, storm and tempest (278); AMIWi Www, 
joy and gladness (414) ; or express cognate ideas, as yox5 st D3 
ya NV Iw, Jahveh is an avenger to his adversaries, and he 
keepeth wrath to his enemies (269) ; Spay) }39, cloud and darkness 
(314); Moan axows) WRN AMAwS °D, for with joy shall ye go 
forth, and with peace shall ye be led (418); or the ideas belong to 
the same sphere, as OT) "3%, pestilence and bloodshed (79); FIN 
O°XM, spear and arrows (132) ; “T1)/>1 MN, the pelican and porcu- 
pine (371); the words may express a contrast, and be combined to 
express indifference to the contrast,” as NOVO) NEV, the going out 
and coming in (202); or present the extremes of a series, thus 
expressing absoluteness, totality, as SVD) “WXY ODN), and there is 
neither he that is shut up, nor he that is loose, z.c. none whatever 
(320); MPI WY... FAS", Jahveh will exterminate watcher (or 
caller) and answerer, z.e. every one (323).™ 

Combinations of derivatives from the same stem :” MINTWI) TINY, 
waste and desolation (426), z.e. utter desolation ; TIN) "INN, moan- 
ing and bemoaning, 7.e. exceeding lamentation (497), — a kind of 
superlative similar to D°W> W's), holy of holies, the most holy.* 

Instances of antithesis are SMEN X54 PROD, I trust, and am not 
afraid (46); PIM 8X AM AMM, instead of wheat come out thorns 
(113); AXONS Sw Msn ond psy nde, the work of the 
righteous tendeth to life, the income of the wicked to sin (115); etc. 


6. Alliteration in Grammatically Subordinated Words. 


The number of instances of paronomasia in grammatically subor- 
dinated words is comparatively small. Besides, it is in such cases 
often more difficult to decide than in co-ordinated words whether 
the accordance of sound was intended, or is merely accidental.” 
The following may serve as examples : — 

1. The combined words stand in the relation of subject and predi- 
cate: PAN m>DN mn, curse consumed the earth (26) ; oad tom 


28 Griinert, Z.c., p. 187. % Walfflin, Die alliter. Verb., lc. p. 13. 
% Cf. Pt.i, § 5. % Cf. Pt. i., § 5, and Pratorius, ZDA/G, XLII., p. 678. 
27 Cf. Pt.i., $11. 28 Comp. Ewald, § 313 c. 29 Cf. above, § 2. 
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FNDM, but sin is the reproach of nations (134); O°" Ww "no, her 
merchants are princes (281). 

2. Predicate and object: JM PIM3, when he set a compass (138) ; 
‘ISS TR, they beset our steps (352); MXP OX), they reap 
thorns (376). 

3. The combined words stand in genitive relation to one another : 
son ‘55n, slain by the sword (124); NWN 5°N, the wealth of the 
sinner (366); [WwW OW, a name of joy (467). 

4. One member of the combination is a complement, or contains 
an adverbial qualification of the other: myraN5 [DN SN, I was 
father to the needy (1); OWS o°°5x, dumb idols (30) ; SAND 
AIF 3713, thou wilt slay their young men with the sword (45). 

5. The combination forms a comparison: AVS"75 BYSM “35, 
the words of the wise are like goads (78); “1° "END “VBS, he 
scattereth hoar-frost like ashes (179); 310 jw OW SW, a good 
name is better than precious ointment (469). 

In all these cases, the similarity of sound strengthens and illustrates 
the relation of the words to one another. 


7. Simple and Strengthened Alliteration. 


To constitute an alliteration, the agreement of one sound, 7.e. of 
the first consonant, is sufficient. Quite frequently, however, it is 
extended to two or more consonants, and to the similarity of the 
consonants there is added that of the vowels, so that the words 
correspond almost entirely in sound: pS) “Wii, siege and afflic- 
tion (228); “IBN) “EY, dust and ashes (316); WS") OY, thunder 
and earthquake (409). So also sometimes three or more words 
alliterate: MID) FMS) WS, terror, and a pit, and a snare (330); 
Maso) MBS) Mats ON, a day of discomfiture, and of treading 
down, and of perplexity (199); DNP PWR OMS NI> NOS 
a> Seaw Mpld Wis, throne of glory, exalted from the begin- 
ning, place of our sanctuary, hope of Israel — Jahveh (176) ; or several 
alliterative couples stand together: “NW' OW “t53) 73, progeny and 
offspring, name and remnant (258, 468; Is. xiv. 22); 2 DVD. 
Sm man maw MSW", a city of strength is ours, salvation doth he 
appoint for walls and bulwarks (303 ; Is. xxvi. 1). 
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8. Assonance. 


Of the subtle assonance™ there are in Hebrew, in which the con- 
sonantal element predominates, hardly any instances, except perhaps 
TSI “AND JS, a rebellious and refractory son (289) ; [PT P| Tw, 
blasting and mildew (442); [TD [ISIw fan, shyness, madness, 
and blindness (500). If such cases as those quoted by Ley,” e.g. 
sms is)" py, and his rider falls back, be considered as exam- 
ples of this figure, it would be possible to find assonance in every line 
of the Old Testament. 

9. Rime. 


Excluding, in accordance with what was said above,” the congru- 
ence of sound in the flexional endings, and limiting rime as a species 
of paronomasia to the cases in which the similarity is in a stem- 
syllable, the number of instances of rime in the Old Testament is 
comparatively small; and it is always combined with assonance of 
the whole word, as in P"NT m3) mbox, the earth is stricken down 
and withered (2); DYSM BN (15); PAST WHAM wan, and 
the earth shaketh and quaketh (74); FTXBA AMY, a crown of 
glory (302) ; win ‘TW, an escaped one and survivor (333); 
Map mws" "53 Mmid&, a bud that doth not bring forth meal (362) ; 
FX FIXWS, in the overflowing of anger (492); ‘131 IN, waste 
and void (499), etc. 

10. Epanastrophe. 


There are only a few instances in the Old Testament of the 
recurrence of the final syllable of a word at the beginning of the 
immediately following word, a figure disapproved of by the old 
thetoricians :* MWS WSN YI", his enemies I will clothe with 
shame (61) ; ond mon mena Ow, that they are beasts with regard 
to themselves (97) ; sob nwa Wd, he hath spread a net for my 
feet (411), etc. 


11. Play upon Words. 


1. There are only a few cases in the Old Testament of plays pro- 
duced by a single word which suggests by its form, or alludes to, 
another word similar to it in sound, but of contrasted signification,™ 
as in [}€ “WMS, the young men of Heliopolis (11), where [iX, the 
Hebrew name of that city, is spitefully altered to [}&, idolatry, wicked- 


89 Ch. Pt. i, § 1. 81 Die metrischen Formen, u.8.W., p- 95- 
82 § 1, p. 105 f. 38 Cf. Quint., ix., 4, 41. 3 Cf. Pt. i, §8, 1. 
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ness, and in [IX M3 yen by, which contains a bitter parody on 
Bethel. In O° T5i%, his watchmen (prophets) are dreaming (93), a 
sarcastic allusion to HIM, seers, may be seen. According to Professor 
Haupt, 5}, in Eccl. xii. 1, alludes to "31% A play on the double 
meaning of a word is perhaps contained in 1 15 NS jm), and 
Tyre built for herself a bulwark, or siege (353, note). A case of the 
division of one word into two is perhaps to be found in msysad nan, 
the spite of the haughty (63), where the qéré O° 025 is thought 
by some commentators to allude to the O°3}', Greeks,® and in pop 
TN35 by, and disgrace upon thy glory (384), reminding of 8) 
hp In this connection may also be mentioned a case in which 
there is no similarity of sound, and the play is only on the thought: 
nvs mp aw mswr os5 "33, Pass thou away, O inhabitress 
of Shaphir (Fairtown), stripped in shame (491), where Shaphir is 
probably altered from Shamir,® in order to play on its appellative 
signification. 

2. But the mass of plays upon words in the Old Testament are 
such as are brought about by the combination of two words, and 
following the classification given in Part i. ($8, 2), we may distin- 
guish the following cases : — 

a. The repetition of the same word in a different meaning (anéan- 
aclasis). 

a. The same word is repeated in two different meanings, both of 
which properly belong to it: WX “7 xp x onsaw xd 
san Sx... 59 xp st...1mN5, ye have not hearkened 
unto me to proclaim liberty every one to his brother, ... behold I 
proclaim liberty to you. .. to the sword (87); MMS... AT" 
send mins 16 rn xm, because Ephraim hath made a multi- 
tude of altars to sin, the altars became to him a punishment (114%) ; 
comp. Nos. 117, 146, 219, 252, 253, 266, 296, 368, 379, 407, 455, 
474, 483. 

B. The same word is repeated in its proper and transferred sense, 
as in OND NWI)... OSD “Py MNWI, I lifted up my hand against 
them ..., and they shall bear their sin, z.c. the consequence of it, pun- 
ishment (272) ; NW, burden, and oracle (234) ; comp. Nos. 154, 
375) 443, 457, 484. 

y. The meaning in the repetition is qualified, or emphasized : 1s? 
Wo Wee TT 53 ‘JT ‘VI", Jahveh, thy hand hath been lifted up, 
but they saw it not; they sha// see — and be ashamed (112). 

37 Cf. No. 384, note. 


85 Cf. No. 58, note. 88 Cf. No. 63, n. 28. 
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6. Combination of homonyms: ... BVA AWr “VSAn 55 
‘) "FNS", with the jaw-bone of an ass heaps of heaps... have I 
smitten (129); “YOR AAA oon Spo, as the sound of thorns 
under the pot (so is the sport of the fool; 283); comp. Nos. 232, 
295 305, 450. 

c. Change of voice of the verb: PUNT 210 BNS2wi ISkN OS 
HORM SAN OM KAN Oxi INN, if ye are willing and obey, 
ye shall eat the good of the land, but if ye refuse and rebel, ye 
shall be devoured by the sword (24); ‘8M xD eR x ON, 
if ye believe not, verily ye will not remain (31); comp. Nos. 111, 
164, 260, 291, 311, 375, 428, 474. 

d. The other plays upon words, which imply a “ parva mutatio 
verbi,” cannot be minutely classified. The following groups may, 
however, be distinguished : — 

a. The consonants are alike and stand in the same order, but the 
vowel is different : spon or ‘pons, in the smooth stones of the 
brook is thy portion (126); O°" son ES jNx son ... p"s", and 
he made him suck milk of sheep with fat of rams (128) ; by ain 
mays Sy 35h awn, sword upon the Chaldeans, drought upon 
their waters (142) ; comp. 249, 324, etc. 

B. One consonant, either in the beginning, middle, or end of the 
word, is different : Ox “ONS TU", they rebelled against the words 
of God (32); Mpds aM ma maw mm wawnd ip", and 
he hoped for justice, but behold oppression, for righteousness, but 
behold a cry (240); NID D3 TW STN XO Kann pwd wwe, 
when the tongue scourgeth thou shalt be hidden, and thou shalt not 
fear destruction when it cometh (447). 

y. One word has an additional syllable: N13" “TW “NWS, like a 
destruction from Shaddai will it come (438); 923 DWAY "NWwsS 
DMIs BYORWe, when I shall execute judgment on all those that 
despise them (486); M9 525 mans tary 553, and all his auxiliary 
‘troops I will scatter to every wind (299). 

8. The consonants are transposed : ynioa by P3y3 3D yom 
‘DIN, he delivers the afflicted in his affliction, and opens his ear in 
oppression (125); “8 FMM “SS, a coronet in place of ashes 
(328) ; pees OvS "N25 OW", he turned water-springs into a 
thirsty ground (360). 
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12. Plays upon Proper Names. 


With the Hebrews a name was a speaking reality, even more than 
with the Greeks.* Not only were thoughts and sentiments attached 
to names,” but even most of the historical lore was grouped around 
them as landmarks and milestones.” The names of persons, tribes, 
and places were made to suggest the moral character attributed to 
them, or the important events connected with them. This explains 
the numerous etymological explanations of proper names in the 
historical books of the Old Testament.” 

It would be out of place to consider here the historical value of 
the etymological explanations of names, and the relation between 
them and the narratives which form their material basis; we have to 
do with them merely from a philological point of view, that is, only 
as far as they bear upon paronomasia. 

These explanations are not properly plays upon words, — at least, 
they are not intended as such, and there would, therefore, be no 
reason to quote them in a discussion of paronomasia, but for the 
circumstance that, in many instances, the relation between the proper 
name and the appellative which should explain it is not etymological, 
but consists in a mere similarity of sound by means of which some 
sentiment or fact is brought into connection with a name.” Thus 
the very first etymological explanation of a name given in the Old 
Testament seems to be philologically impossible: TWN 7° mx 
minp> W'N'd “3, she shall be called woman, because she was taken 

out of man, Gen. ii. 23 (37); for comparison with the other Semitic 
languages shows that W"S and WS have a different W, and conse- 
quently are derived frora different roots. The equivalent of TWN in 
Arabic is ’wn{a, in Aram. SUN or NAS. It has thus, according 


8° Comp. Pt. i., § 9. 

89 Comp. the blessing of Noah, Gen. éx. 27, and that of Jacob, Gen. xlix. 

40 Herder, Werke, Vol. XII., p. 193 (ed. Suphan): “Von den Altesten Zeiten 
an war bei den Ebriern Alles an Namen geheftet,” and p. 197: “ Bei den Ebraern 
beruht Geschichte und Dichtkunst grossen Theiles auf Paronomasien, wie auf 
Originibus der Sprache.” 

41 According to E. Nestle, Die /sraelitischen Eigennamen, p. 5, there are more 
than a hundred explanations of proper names in the Old Testament, of which 
fifty-one occur in Genesis alone. 

42 This was recognized even by Simonis, Onxomasteca, p. §: “Scriptura sacra, 
sicubi nomina propria explicat, non semper per eandem radicem unde descendunt, 
sed interdum per cognatam id facere solet, non tam verborum quam rerum habita 
ratione.” 
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to Professor Haupt’s table of the differentiation of the sibilants in the 
Semitic languages,* a W,, and comes from a stem WX, Assyr. énéiu, 
be weak; while W°N comes from a stem W'S, be strong, which is 
extant in WWM, show yourselves men, Is. xlvi. 8, and in the 
proper name WNIT, or WRN, 2 Ki. xii. 1, 20.“ 

The name TW is explained by: WNW OT jS °5, for I 
drew him out of the water. But ‘TW as participle active can only 
mean “ extrahens,” not “ extractus.”* In reality, MW! is probably 
not a Hebrew name, but the Hebraized Egyptian mesu, child (Lauth- 
Ebers). An Egyptian etymology was suggested by Josephus, Azz. ii. 
9, 6 (comp. Contra Apionem, i. 31; Philo, Vita Mosis, i. 4; Clem. 
Alex., Strom., i. 343), accommodating it to the explanation given in 
Exod. ii. 10: 76 yap vdwp pO of Aiyvrrioe Kadodow, eos 5 rors [eg 
tdaros | owas.” The name of the son of Moses ow" is explained 
by PP"33 PAKS HT “7, a stranger am I in a foreign country (75), 
as if it were a compound of “j and OW (for OW); whereas it prob- 
ably comes from W"3, drive out, with the nominal ending om, instead 
of the usual 07.” 

So also “253 is explained to be a compound of by, heap, and "19, 
witness (70), while it is probably connected with the Arabic Za/‘ad, 
something hard, rough. 

633 is derived from bbs, mix, confuse (39), as if it were a 
contraction of babs ;* but it is known from the Assyrian cuneiform 


48 Die Sumerischen Familiengesetze, p. 20, rem. 3. 

44 See Haupt, Ac., p. 25, rem. 6, and Fried. Delitzsch, Prolegomena 2u einem 
neuen Worterbuch iiber das Alte Test., p. 160-164; comp., however, Néldeke in 
his review of this book in ZDMG, XL., p. 739 f. The difference of the two 
stems was already noticed by P. von Bohlen, Die Genesis, 1835, p. 36, n. 22. 

45 Dillmann’s proposition to take it as ptcp. Poal with apheresis of the pre- 
formative 1) (comp. Ewald, § 1697, and Gesen., § 52, 2, rem. 6), would be too 
forced in this case. : 

46 Professor Haupt, in an unpublished paper of 1877, “ Die biblische und semi- 
tische Sprachwissenschaft,” which he kindly placed at my disposal, suggests that the 
name IW! originated in the mission of Moses as deliverer of Israel from Egypt. 
A kind of parallel to it is found in the Hidute Agadoth (W118 “WIT) on Hulin, 
139°: “ Before he was named so by the daughter of Pharaoh the Tora called him 
by this name, because he led and drew out Israel from the sea, . . . and therefore 
was he called, ‘He who has drawn out,’ and not ‘He who was drawn out’” 
winw ow Oy Ar OWI IMR ANNA Mp AID NI -y Oy 12 NIpIW Dp) 
/CaBID WR TID RV AWD RIP. I OY)... OT yD Ow Me AWD eyIN 
47 Comp. Stade, § 296+. 

48 As 3313 = 3322, MDVIO = MDVDY; comp. Ewald, § 158°; Stade, § 124%. 
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inscriptions that Babilu, the corresponding Assyrian name of the 
city, is a compound of 444, gate, and iu, god, the gate of god.” 

But in many cases it is quite apparent that it is not an etymology 
which is intended, but a paronomasia. So when M3 is explained 
from ‘Jf13" PN, this one will comfort us (255), on which even 
Ber. rabba comments that “ the explanation does not suit the name, 
nor the name the explanation ; it should either read, Noah will give 
us rest (which the LXX have, xararavoe), or Nahman will comfort 
us.” So also SNVOW is derived from Sxw, to ask (427), while it 
can only be either a contraction from by iw, heard by God (like 
555"71) * or, better, a compound from by OW, name of God, the 
} being the old nominative ending, as in mown, Seip, the Phceni- 
cian Sys, Hasdrubal, etc.” The explanation given is probably 
due to a confusion of SXY3w with ANW. NID pd, the valley of 
trouble (307), is derived from the name ]59, and it is interesting 
that, perhaps in consequence of this etymology, the Chronicler 
(1 Chr. ii. 7) changed the latter name into "39. 

Thus in most of the explanations of proper names in the Old 
Testament we have examples of popular etymology, which is satisfied 
with a partial agreement in sound between the name and the appel- 
lative which was suggested by it. 

In the plays upon proper names, still less regard is had to the real 
meaning. Occasionally the true etymology of a name is hit upon, 
but in general the appellative is suggested by the sound. [ISWMS 
WN Patt BI 7 Sy 33M, In Hesbon (Counting Town), they 
designed evil against her, and thou also Madmen (Dunghill) wilt be 
brought to silence (149, 84) ; “PSN FMS MAN ASN Md “5, for 
Gaza (Stronghold) will be abandoned, and Ekron (Extermination) 
will be exterminated (297, 322); EAS AX FAAS, and I shall 
cut off the Cherethites (183); Yd 7™ J, Dan will judge his 


49 Comp. I. R., 52, No. 5, 2, 7, 11; IV., 18, 11; 27, 29° (Ba-bi-lu); IV., 12, 
14; 20, No. 3, 13; 29, 22% (Ba-di-lim); Neb. Grot. I, 7 (Ba-bi-lam); I., 4, 
No. xv., I, 2; 35, No. 1, 23; 48, No. 5, 3; II., 13, 25°¢; IV., 12, 13 (Xa- 
dingir-ra). 

sD? MIP Ps Wk wrInA NIN OWN XD ON NIN wIIDT Rd 
WIND TW POTD We INI TW MD Ww xn. Rashi, after Afidraskh Tanhuma, 
divides 131913" into 337) 13}, and finds the etymology of the name Noah in the 
first part. 

51 So Ewald, § 275, rem. 3. 

b 52 Comp. Stade, § 344°; Judah Hayyug and Ibn Ezra even propose the reading 
NII, 
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people (86°; comp. 86%); wis> nswr won> mssaen on, 
harness the swift steed to the chariot, O inhabitress of Lachish (192). 

One and the same name is sometimes variously played upon, 
either with reference to different meanings of the same word, or to a 
different word. Thus the name “lj is explained by "33, with good 
luck, or “IJ 83, good luck hath come (Gen. xxx. 11; No. 65"). In 
the blessing of Jacob the play is made: SPP “W) SVT WT TW 73, 
Gad, troops will crowd against him, but he will overcome (prop., cut 
off) the rear (Gen. xlix. 19; No. 65°). Both the notion of luck 
and of a troop, which are suggested by the name “JJ, are connected 
with the same stem “TJ, and its by-form Tij. Its proper meaning is, 
‘cut’; comp. Deut. xiv. 1, TTUAN xd, ye shall not cut yourselves ; 
then, cut one’s part, give him as his lot ; hence “ta, Syr. 8°73, Arab. Zadd, 
luck ;* “34, or 12 PPD, Jos. xi. 17, xii. 7, xiii. 5, the god of fortune.* 
On the other hand, "I"), a troop, z.e. a division. 

So also the name 3/9” is first explained by WD 3953 MIMS TM, 
and his hand was holding the heel of Esau (Gen. xxv. 26 ; No. 321°), 
“heel-holder” ; but when Esau was defrauded by him of his birth- 
right and of his father’s blessing, he exclaims bitterly, Y2W N™P "37 
DVT] TN "I3py" 3P>", was he then called Jacob (deceiver) because 
he deceived me thus twice (Gen. xxvii. 36; No. 321°); and again, 
when Hosea reviews the history and character of Jacob, he alludes 
to his name in the words, TAS FX 3PP JI, in the mother’s womb 
he took the heel of his brother (Hos. xii. 4; No. 321°). The primi- 
tive meaning of the stem 39 is, bend ; hence 39, heel, prop., the 
curvature of the foot ; 32%, end, prop., the turn, issue, of a thing ;* 
32, hill, slope (Is. xl. 4), Eth.‘agad. From 39 is derived the 
denominative stem 3/39, come after one ; prop., tread on the heels, 
then, lie in wait and restrain one by putting out the heel or foot; 
Aram, 359; comp. Job xxxvii. 4, D3p3" x51 and the Targum on 
this passage; Eth. ‘egada, keep, preserve, guard; then, deceive, 
prop., cause to stumble, fall (comp. Jer. ix. 3).% 


Similarly, 6353 is derived in Jos. v. 9 from 6b, nesn ms mba 
O°"x!5, I removed (prop., rolled away) the reproach of Egypt (by 


88 Cf. NJ) from 7139, and 03M, Ps. xvi. 5, 6. 54 Cf, °319, Is. Ixv. 11. 

55 Comp. Delitzsch on Ps. xix. 12, xl. 16. 

5 A play on the name IP” is perhaps intended in the narrative of Jacob’s 
wrestling (Gen. xxxii. 25) by P28". The verb occurs nowhere else, and may 
have been chosen here to allude on the one hand to the name apy", on the other, 
to that of the brook p>, Gen. xxxii. 23 f.; see Delitzsch, Comm. ad loc. 
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the performance of circumcision at that place); while in Am. v. 5, 
there is a play upon m3, mor m3 bb, Gilgal will surely go into 
captivity (69). : 

FEY is derived in the same context from FISK, take away, namely, 
the reproach of barrenness, and from *}5°, add, expressing the wish 
that another son may be added (158). 


Norte. — Very suggestive is the opinion of Professor Haupt (expressed in his 
paper mentioned above) that many of the old names occurring in Genesis 
originally meant something like son, offspring, creature, being, and the like, as 
this notion must have been the first to occur to the mind of primitive men at the 
birth of a child. Professor Haupt discovers this meaning in many of the names. 
Thus, for instance, {°P (381) from })P (cognate to 19), stand upright, whence 
MP, reed, and the appellative rp, spear, 2 Sam. xxi. 16; then, establish, create, 
form, especially forge ; so Syr. 8°", Arab. gain, artisan, especially smith. The 
name }‘P would thus mean creature, i.e. child, while the popular etymology 
derived it from mp, produce, acquire, from which a form like Ps Ps. civ. 24, 
would be expected.—JW (459) can only mean either, he who sets up (as 
participle), or (as noun) sprout, z.e. offspring. Popular etymology explained 
it as meaning substitute. — 75 (341), the breaker through, z.e. born. —TVVi 
(Gen. xxxviii. 30), the rising one.57 — DDN (338), fruit.58 —So also apy" as a 
noun may mean descendant, posterity; comp. the Arab. ‘agd, ‘ugé, posterity; 
prop., what comes after.59 


13. Relation of Paronomasia to Diction in the Old 
Testament. 


Julius Ley, starting from a comparison of Hebrew with Old- 
German, claims for alliteration in Old-Hebrew, or “ pre-Davidic ” 
poetry,” the importance of a formal principle of poetry which it had 
in German. To establish this theory, he not only includes under 
alliteration, rime, assonance, play upon words, and repetition, but 
extends it to the agreement of two stem-consonants in any position 
and order, as "N35 and 83M, O34 and WW", Wa" , O72 and 
“wn, PN and SDxM, which he proposes to read SDRAM" In 
view of this extension of its scope, he properly proposes to substitute 
the term “Consonanten-Gleichklang” for alliteration. But it is 
easy to see that in this way the whole of the Old Testament, or any 
book, can be made into an uninterrupted series of “ sound-similarity,” 

57 Comp. Heb. vii. 14, € lovda dvaréradkey 6 Ktpios Hua. 

58 Comp. [0377 "18, Ps. cxxvii. 3. 

59 ‘4gi6, the last, was one of the titles Mohammed assumed at Medina; cf. 
Sprenger, Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammad, \., p. 156. 

69 Comp. especially Die metrischen Formen, p. 167, 211. 
61 Cf. Lc., p. 125 f., 131, 69. 62 Of. cit. p. 78. 
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and the “variety of metres” which Ley brings out by this “ freer 
alliteration,” as he calls it, would add anything but harmony and 
stateliness to the Hebrew verse, in place of the simple but grand 
arsis and thesis of the parallelism. Of true alliteration, as defined 
above, no passage can be adduced in which it is carried through and 
used in such a manner as to be the bearer and regulator of the 
rhythm, It is true that it sometimes recalls the ‘ Liedstabe,” or 
“‘Stabreim,” the alliterative parts being distributed over two lines or 
parallel members. But this occurs only in isolated passages. 

With apparently more justice, Wilhelm Jordan, Der epische Vers 
der Germanen, p. 7 f., claims for Hebrew the oldest rimes, in which, 
as he says, it did not have to be invented, but arose spontaneously 
from the organism of the language. This is true in so far as the 
conformity of the suffix-endings in Hebrew might have suggested 
the rime; and, in fact, rimes based on the endings recur in a few 
short passages, such as Gen. iv. 23 f., v. 29; Jud. xiv. 18; Ps. cvi. 
4-7, etc., with some consistency and regularity. But even this 
flexional rime is not found in any lengthy passage. 

Paronomasia in the Old Testament is, like all other embellishments 
of speech, an element of higher style, that is, of the poetical and 
prophetical diction. In the historical books, except in the poetical 
passages embodied in them and the plays on the etymology of proper 
names, cases in which it occurs are few and far between. It is every- 
where merely a casual, not an organic, element of diction. Hebrew 
poetical style hardly differs from the rhetorical; both have in 
common all the peculiarities which distinguish them from the lower 
style. But their purpose and effect may vary with the diction. What 
the poet uses merely as an ornament, the orator may employ as an 
instrument. This applies even to the “ parallelismus membrorum,” 
the fundamental law of elevated style. In the poetical books, the 
requirements of the rhythm often give rise to the unfolding of the 
thought in the parallelism, while in the prophets, the development of 
a thought in all its aspects is the main object of the parallelism. 
Similar is the use of paronomasia. In the poetical books, it may 
contribute to rhythm or euphony, or be used as a mere embellish- 
ment; in the prophets, it serves more serious ends. The prophets 
use it especially in vivid and impassioned passages, in which the 
whirl of similar sound is meant to reflect the inner excitement and 

68 See above, § 5. 


64 Comp. Ewald, Die Propheten des Alten Bundes,1., p. 54; Renan, Histoire 
des langues sémitiques, p. 131. 
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impress the hearer with the certainty and magnitude of an event or 

threatened calamity, as in PANT SUP top Md) MMS! IMB, fear, 

and a pit, and a snare upon thee, inhabitant of the land (330); O% 

SETS) [39 OP AN) ARW OY Tp TY, a day of distress and 
anguish, a day of desolation and devastation, a day of clouds and 

darkness (Zeph. i. 15); depicting’in conjunction with onomatopeeie : 

mp2 rP13%91 MpPi3, empty, void and waste (is the land ; No. 41) ; 

M3139) MDI) Mav Oi, a day of trouble, and of tramping down, 

and of perplexity (199 ; cf. 55, 94, 95, 96). 

Plays upon words are especially frequent in the prophets. As an 
element of the daily speech, with their biting, ironical, or sarcastic 
force, they are best suited to the prophetic sermons, which adhere 
closely to the living speech and aim to reach the mind and con- 
science of the hearer, and to bring home to him directly and vividly 
a truth or a fact. Next to the prophetic speech and the rhetorical 
passages in Job, plays upon words are most frequently found in the 
Proverbs, which are in general much dependent for their force and 
effect upon felicitous and pointed expression, while in the Psalms 
only a few are found, chiefly such as by frequent use have become 
set phrases, as PYOW SW (444); NV and AR (390). For the 
play upon words is out of place in lyric poetry, which does not aim 
at striking or convincing others, but lives and moves in its own 
feelings and emotions.® 


14. “Arak XNeyoueva, and Unusual Forms of Paronomasia. 


It has been observed elsewhere ® that alliterative and rimed com- 
binations preserve many unusual and obsolete words. We find in 
the Old Testament also examples in which either both parts occur 
only in assonating combinations, or one of them is a dz. Aey.; so, 
‘peda... "WOE, the balancing of the clouds and the wondrous 
things (225) ; 27) Mw, musing and retiring (413) ; “J “MN, the guilty 
man, and the pure (101) ; “3WT) MXWH, desolation and destruction 
(432; cf. 59, 185, 205, 223, 237, 287, 340, 395, 413, 431, 433)- 

Besides this it has also been noted that the straining after similarity 
of sound often produces anomalous forms.” In the Old Testament, 


65 Comp. Ewald, /.c., p. 56. In modern Hebrew poetry the rime is a regular 
feature, but it was not adopted till the 7th century A.D. 6 See Pt. i, § 5. 

67 Cf. Pt. i., §11; comp. also in German: Wie die Alten sungen, so zwitschern 
die Jungen ; Gunst ist nicht umsunst. Erst die Pfarre, dann die Quarre. Abraham 
a Sancta Clara: Die Aegernuss ist eine harte Nuss. 
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the deviations from the regular grammatical usage for the sake of 
conformity of sound are comparatively few and slight: DWH "W3 
MINA “OSD (instead of NWI), he whose transgression is taken away, 
and sin is covered (271); O7 IN5 po" "5 (for 13"), the waters 
of Dimon are filled with blood (83; cf. 51, 55, 79, 178, 257, 273, 
437) 479)- 


APPENDIX. 
Paronomasia in Post-Biblical Literature. 


Post-Biblical Hebrew literature was very prolific in paronomasia. 
A few examples from the Talmud may here be given: mwows 
S535) iS "D3 "33 HIS O'S, “The character of a nian 
reveals itself on three occasions: in his behavior concerning his 
purse, his cup, and in his anger” (Zrudin, 65°; cf. No. 178) ; 5 NN 
a> Si) “5 *™RMD, “Woe is me from my Creator (who. punishes 
sin), woe is me from my (sinful) inclination” (Berach., 61°; cf. 
No. 160); 8 N¥D "SN 5 “ON NMMK WIN BDI XDAS 
NBS, “In the West (ze. Palestine), when one took a wife people 
used to say of him thus: Did he find ‘a good thing’ (Prov. xviii. 22), 
or something ‘ more bitter than death’?” (Eccl. vii. 26 ; Yebamoth, 
63°); SND Sie p35 Fons Naw, (Job said to God) “ Perhaps 
thou hast mistaken zyod (Job) for oyeb” (enemy ; Bada bathra, 16°) ; 
nord sein Ss ser NAN, “Prefer to be (innocently) cursed than 
to be cursing” (Sanhedr., 49°) ; Sx3 aw ox3 SOK, “Eat onions 
and live in the shadow” (of thy house, z.e. rather live poorly than make 
debts and be compelled to give up thy house, Pesach., 114"); 133 
amaxd xi amiad amy aord xd1 odor, “weep for the 
mourners and not for the departed ; for this has gone to rest, while 
we are left to grief (Aoed Qatan, 25°). 

The Talmud is especially rich in efforts to supply with etymologies 
those proper names which the Old Testament left unexplained. So 
By yaw Osan, “because he made the people crouch” (Ze. 
made it degenerate) ; otherwise, O53 AIS AWS, “ because he 
caused strife (¢.e. division) among the people”; and T2™3 WWW 
mavay otaxs Seu ]’3, “because he caused strife between 
Israel and their Father in heaven”; Jeroboam is called O23 [3 
an x} 23, “ because he looked and did not see” (¢.e. did not 
recognize his true position and destiny in history, Sanh., 101°); 
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MWD (son of Hezekiah), Mawaw omsxs See me wwIrw, 
“ because he caused Israel to be forgotten by their Father in heaven” 
(Sanh., 120°). Comp. Nimrod and Amraphel, who are identified, 
Erub., 53°, and Yalgut, 47, 72; Sinear, Sadd., 113°; Samson and 
Delilah, Sotah, 10%, 8°; Ahasuerus and Esther, Alegil/ah, 11°, 13%, 
and many more. Even appellatives are transformed into proper 
names and then interpreted, as for example, "J12¥ (Joel ii. 20) : 
om Sw is53 ‘yaip) exw So AN" MM, “ It is the evil inclination 
(personified) which is hidden and remaining in the heart of man” 
(Succah, 52*).® 

The Jewish poets of the middle ages formed paronomasia with 
great skill, but did not preserve the moderation of the Old Testa- 
ment writers. The following are a few examples from Judah Harizi’s 
Magama (ed. Lagarde, 1883): OM AMNNXS non> nsn psn 
iin xy pos sewn waswa win ese: win, “ Wisdom 
gives power to the wise; she leads him in the path of life and 
affords him rest from his toil; when he lies down she watches over 
him and does not leave him alone” (p. 2, section 2, verse 1 ; comp. 
No. 252); NO =i =) Ow), “and there (in heaven) is the founda- 
tion (principle) of every mystery” (2, 2, 10); *zIpo1 35 FEM, 
“and she (the soul) soars to her nest, and to her Creator” (p. 3, 
v. 36); “BY “BN Wi, “and the beauty is turned to disgrace” (17, 
4, 28); man Da"P31 m>pan ows, “on their tongue is prayer, 
in their heart perverseness” (17, 4, 34); IAAP “WI re, 
“and the language of Qedar (Arabia) darkened him” (p. 5, v. 29). 


LIST OF CASES OF PARONOMASIA IN THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED.! 


& 
1. Job xxix. 16: mtx “DIN IN 
2. Is. xxiv. 4: 93m moa3 moms pon moa; moos 
3. Ex. xxi 18: FIRS 8 [283 FS MS WN ADT 
4. Dt. xxviii. 24: IBY) PSs FSS WS Mx WT YM 
68 Comp. Ignaz Goldziher in ZDMG, XXIV., p. 207 ff. 


1 The translations of the ancient versions quoted are, if not otherwise indicated, 
‘the Greek of the Septuagint, the Latin of the Vulgate, the Syriac of the Peshito. 
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5. Gen. xvii. 5:? FAN) ON] fit Sk °S OTIS8 Faw Am 
r) 

6. BY Tew xp yD Op... NA ONT yO so esdn 


Gen. xxv. 30. 
7 Tensd> py sym... TEES OMS pier of XS tn 
Is. Ixiii. 1, 2:4 mia > 3) 
8. Genii. 7:5 TST 2 TD ON ms OOS TP 
9. AX TSP OWS AAT NMSP NIA OA ow mx xpPN 
Num. xi. 34: Dass O37 
10. Prov. xxiii. 29: {38 2d “he vv) 


tit ovai; tive OdpvBos;— Gr. Ven. rim at rim hed; — Vulg. cui 
vae? cuius patri vae? 


rr. Ez. xxx. 17:8 Yb? SND MOSS) py “AND 
veavioxot ‘HAtordAews kai BovBaorov év payxaipa mecodvrat. 

12. Num. xxiii, 21: Sees Sep men xd) spa oy wea xb 
Cf. Hab. i. 3; Ps. lv. 11: JR) byy, Is. lix. 4; Ps. x. 8, xc. 10; 


Job xv. 35. 
13. Prov. vi. 23: “a8 AIM Mx 3 "3 
Vulg. et lex lux. 
14. Is. xxxi. 9: powrn i> sum res 1 oN So 


ds exer év Suv oreppa Kal oixeious év ‘IepovoaAnp. 


2 Instead of *48, because referring to the name Abraham, in which, as in other 
names of the type, J8 is the combining form (Del.).—}1", instead of the 
more usual omp (Gen. xxviii. 3, xxxv. 11), to symphonize with the name. 

3 In ver. 25, "318 (reddish, the color of Esau’s hair or skin) contains another 
allusion to the name Edom. 

4 Lagarde, Proph. Chald., p. L., proposed to read DISD, past partic., for OVID, 
and 7¥37) for i19¥31): Who is he that cometh dyed red, redder in his garments 
than a vine-dresser ? 

5 Hos, iv. 18: 1°32) pop 125) J3X, His rulers love shame, considered by 
Ewald, § 120, and Orelli as intended for a pun, is very likely due to a dittography 
of the last part of the first word. So LXX. 

6 118, “idolatry, wickedness,” spitefully altered from })® (On) Gen. xli. 45 
= Heliopolis (Jer. xliii. 13, WOW M3), the seat of the worship of the sun-god 
Ra. — Am. i. 5, {18 nyp3, means the Syrian Heliopolis, the modern Baalbek; 
cf. No. 69%. — Hos. iv. 15, v. 8, x. 5, similarly changes Ox 3 to pS m3. 
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15. Ex. xxviii. 30: _ BRAM OM 
Cf. Lev. viii. 8; Ezra ii. 63; Neh. vii. 65: ON) OVO, 
Dt. xxxiii. 8: ‘NM, shortened for ‘FT) ‘NM, Num. xxvii. 21, 

1 Sam. xxviii. 6.7 


16. Ezra viii. 31: STN) SM FD oan 

17. Ez. xl. 24, 29, 33, 36:° se) yor 
aided Kai aiAappov. 

18, Jud. xii. 12: joes saan idiom pie nen 

19. Prov. v. 19: Tm noyn ora moe 

20. Is. xli. 12: DENS) [SS 

ax. Ex. xxiii. 27: pom 55 mx smi “pind moun onan 


Vulg. occidam ; Pesh. SAAN ="Fvom. 


22> 2Kii1o,12: B’OWM 7 WS TIN UN OVON we ON 
Cf. Prov. vi. 27. 


23. Mii. 14:9 a1ox5 SON “ND 
24. EM) Wen oO HOXM PANT Dw onyawi Nn ox 
Is. i. 19, 20: kN 3A 
25. Jud. xiv. 14: pine sx roe) Soi xu Soin 
26. Is. xxiv. 6: ys ODN fap) 
27. Ez, xvii. 13: mpd poet “Sag mer toes ome 82 
28. Is. vi. 13: ESL ORD 


7 As regards the etymology of O'DM ON, Wellhausen, Prolegomena,? 
Pp- 419 n. connects O'NN with WW, curse. The same view is held by Professor 
‘Haupt, who compares Assyr. ardéru, ‘curse, conjure, bind’ (by a spell); the 
form is, he thinks, perhaps to be explained as the result of the resolution of the 
doubling, for DVS. Wellhausen, /.c., also notes that Freytag (Zex., I., p. 199), 
and independently of him, Lagarde (Proph. chald., p. xlvii.) compared D'DN with 
Arab. tama ’im, plur. of tamimat, a kind of amulet to repel the evil eye. (See 
Lane, Zex., s.v.) [Wellhausen has himself given up this combination; see Reste 
arabischen Heidenthumes, 167.) We may, perhaps, compare Assyr. sam@, a 
prolonged by-form of amd, ‘speak, swear, conjure, enchant’; ma’mitu, ‘oath’; 
amatu, ‘word, command’; words which are, perhaps, derived from the same 
root as Heb. 083), oracle. 
8 Cf. Assyr. élamé, ‘ front.’ 
9 JIN, elative form; cf. WO8.— Achzib in Judah, Jos. xv. 44. 
10 por, princes; prop., mighty ones; Assyr. d/« = aialu. 
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2g. Ps. xevi. 5:" ON Bram “Tag OD 1D 
30. Hab. ii. 18: pbx mrhy mvs 


Vn e2 D'S 733"), And jackals howl in her (Babylon’s) castles, Is. xiii. 22, 
on which Del. remarks [after older scholars; e.g. Miklol Yophi, D. Kocher, a/.]: 
‘the prophet, with a sarcastic touch, calls the royal MIN, ‘28 (widows) on 
account of their decayed and desolate condition,’ rather a strange witticism, 
Fried. Delitzsch (in Baer’s ed. of Ezekiel, p. xi.), citing Assyr. a/mattu (= al- 
mantu), ‘widow’ and ‘house,’ ascribes the same two-fold sense to Heb. TIIDON, 
But in Ezek. xix. 7, to which Fried. Delitzsch refers, YNIDIN PI, if the text be 
correct (see Cornill, ad /oc.), can only mean, he knew (carnally) his widows. In 
our passage, ‘178 is very probably a clerical error for ‘O78. 


31. Is. vii. 9: waxn xOoD ian xD oN 
LXX, xai civ pH morevonre, ode py ouvyre; Pesh. nOEN 
PosMen= "SM. In 2 Chron. xx. 20, & "3 YONA 
ORM, they render émorevOjoccGe, PIINNM. For the 
thought, comp. also Hab. ii. 4. 


32. Ps. cvii. 11: by “VON MT "SD 


The ancient versions : ‘V3i, waperixpavay (exacerbaverunt, 
T3"5) Ta Adya Tod Geod. 


33- Prov. xii 2r:® © 9 wo orem ps S> ped nny xd 


34. EPID) omy my DIOS YD omSy TEEN) BMON “OSS 
kethib). Hos. x. :0.% 

When it is my desire, I shall chastise them, and peoples will be 
gathered against them, when I shall bind them to their two 
furrows (Targ., Ki., a/.) ; cf. Is. xxiv. 22. The old versions 
represent any ; LXX, . . . matdedoat adrovs* Kal cvvaxOy- 
covrat én’ avrovs aol, év TH madeverOar adrovs év tats Svoiv 
ddixias atray; Vulg. corripientur propter duas iniquitates 


suas; Pesh. PIMSD prensan 4p. 


35. ST MST TTT ae Seg oe me a an 
2 Sam. xxiii. 20: (cere 937) “X37 TNS 
Cf. 1 Chron. xi. 22." 


11 ov >R, connected with 8, xe; so also in Assyr. ullu, ulélu=naught, and wu. 

12 LXX and Pesh. take }1® in an ethical sense: ovdx dpéoer (Pesh. VOU = 8" 
or MUNI) rq Sexaly obdev A5ixov. 

18 DION, Qal, instead of the usual Pi., to accord with OON3. — For the assimi- 
lation of * in 0°, cf. Ewald, § 139%; Ges., § 71. 

1¢ 3D (LXX) °33 °3Y PS (Driver); for a conj. emendation of the 
latter part of the verse, see Klostermann, ad Joc. In Is. xxix. 1, 2, 288 is 
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37- 


38. 


39- 


40. 
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42. 


43- 
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Job iii. 8:¥ im “33 ots or “Tk Wap? 
Gen. ii. 23: min wikia "> mwas ape mtd 
Sym. avry KrAnOyoerut avdpis, ore dd dvdpds eAnPOn; Vulg. haec 

vocabitur virago, quoniam de viro sumpta est. 


“WX WW Me IPM MID NWR "> “MNS mx> Som 


Gen. xxx. 13. 
3 
past So mew mip Soa ow > S35 mew sep yo by. 


Gen. xi. 9.1* 
Ps. iv. 9: sawin mos 135 swr ans 
Cf. T33 M3, Dt. xxxiii. 28. 
Nah. ii. 11; cf. Is. xxiv. 1: pda Apis ApS 
Prov. vi ig: TINS Ts aon TNs oD AM 
nive voata dro coy dyyeiwv.” 


‘paar 53 cnt xxen Ss umes a> mipp ws mins 


Ps. xvii. 3.8 


44. Jer. xlviii. 15: mano ye yns MNS8 

45. 2 Ki. viii. 12: aA SMS arr 
Tous éxAXexTOUs. ... 

46. Is. xii. 2: sme xi ose 

47. Jud. ii. 4, 5: D'S5 NIT OPS ae NAT IDS" 

48. Gen. xxvii. 36: “M93 MPO Any mam mpd mSa mse 


Jeri. 4g: 88 1e5a mx omeum Sas3 53 5p smtp 


rendered by the comm. in both verses, “lion of God” (Ges., Ew., Dillm., Cheyne); 
or “ hearth of God” (Targ., Knob., Del.; cf. Ez. xliii. 15, 26); Hitz. alone assumes 
a play on the two senses of the word. 

15 Hitz. and Del. compare the R&hu of the Indian myths, the dragon which 
strove to devour the sun and the moon; Hoffmann refers to the crocodile, the 
son of Seth, seated as star-demon at the north pole, as midnight robber of the 
light of Horus. 


16 See above, § 12, p. 116 f. 
17 N39, Lagarde, Anmerkung zur gr. Uebers. der Proverb. 
18 Notice the three alliterating couples in this verse after the scheme ababaa. 
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50. Dt. viii. 4: mpgs xd som ors ands x5 Sndaw 
(Cf. Neh. ix. 21.) LXX [B], ra indrid cov otk éradatwOn amo 
gov, Ta Urodjparda gov ov KatatpiBy amo cov, ot wddes Tov OvK 


érviwOyoav.” 
51. Ps. lv. 10: pnw 28 mm vd 
52. AYP WR OD PD "D MPS NIN OPEN Dy Rp 
Num. xi. 3. 
53: Ex. xxii. 4: ome ws ops) typs mx noth 


54. FASS “WW AN: “BIN pon “E31 “ZS “BY by ry) 
Job xxii. 24, 25.7 
And lay gold ore in the dust, and under stones (gravel) of the 
brooks gold of Ophir ; so will Shaddai be your gold ore. 


55. Is. xxiv. 3:7 Han Nam pax pian pis 
56. Jer.xix. 1,7: PONT MEP MR NS...3 papa mpr pon 
57. Am. vii. 14:7 DPW pdini "Dox “pi3 
58. Eccl. xii. 1 :™ THN SS PhS Mx Sn 


19 The addition in LXX [B] is found in Dt. xxix. 4. 

2) Instead of ys, Graetz proposed 542 (Gen. xi. 7, 9); but cf. Is. xix. 3, 
poor N33"), I will swallow up its sagacity. [See Barth, Bettrage zur Erklarung 
des Fesaia, p. 4 f.] — ip (Gen. x. 25), with Patah, the better to agree with pra; 
cf, Ges., § 52, 2, rem. 2. 

21 The old versions vowelled and understood these difficult verses differently. 
Pesh. alone recognize in V¥3, vs. 24, a meta! (silver); LXX, Vulg., think of 
WW; Targ. renders as equivalent to V¥3) (as also ])S3 in vs. 25%). For WS, 
in vs. 24, LXX, Pesh., Targ. (followed by Merx), read WS). PVS2, in vs. 252, 
is rendered by LXX, Bon6ds dard éxOpGv; by Pesh. | WY; probably not a different 
reading, but epexegesis of 1S; cf. Vulg. contra hostes tuos. Hoffm. (in his transl. 
of Job, and Zeztschr. f. Assyriologie, II., 48), reads vs. 24, pon3 ‘W3 WDy by Aw 
VDIN IW), “If thou puttest into the dust shaft-gold and gold of Ophir... .” 

22 The Impff. Niph. are formed here after the analogy of the verbs 1”), that 
they may rime with the Inff. absol. 

28 Cf. Lagarde, Mittheilungen, 1., 596, 68. 

24 Graetz, Haupt, and Cheyne regard 813 as a later alteration of an original 
JV)3 or TVS, so that the passage originally meant, “ Remember thy cistern, or 
thy well,” z.e. thy wife, after Prov. v. 15. It would thus be parallel to Eccl. ix. 9 
DIAN WR WR DY ONM TN: “ Enjoy life with a wife whom you love.” Haupt 
also thinks that 131) contains an allusion to 13!. The words V3 and "V3, in 
their transferred meaning, are playfully associated with our text in the Midrash, 
on this verse, and in Levit. Rabb. sec. 18 (on Lev. xv. 2; cf. also Talm. Jer., 
Sota ii., 1, fol. 18¢), where, in speaking of Aquabia ben Mahalalel’s counsel in 
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59. Is. xxii. rg:% = ST OawN Adaya TIS TI 
And it hails when the forest cometh down, and the city shall 
sink in abasement. 


60. MPR AP yD OD aT Me IS ow > ADIs pay imp: 


2 Chr. xx. 26 :* M73 pads NAT oipan ow 
61. Ps. cxxxii. 18; cf. Job viii. 22: nwa wads PS" 
P| 
62. Is. xvi. 6:7 SINT FIND RD ND SND PIR WW 


63. (gere OP 25) oY non... wwe nd Apsy non 


Ps. cxxiii. 4.% 
Pirge Aboth, iii. 1: “ Keep three things before thine eyes, and thou wilt not fall 
into sin: Know whence thou comest, and whither thou goest, and before whom 
thou wilt have to give account and judgment (TS PR) DIT nwows Sanon 
PT JAY Tay Ane vp caw PI ANN pS pI PRO YI: May “Td RI 
2) P3VM), it is said that this was suggested to him by the single word J83 
in Eccl. xii. 1: Whence thou comest, that is ]183, thy fountain; whither thou 
goest, ]13, thy grave; and before whom thou wilt stand in judgment, }813, thy 
creator. 

The main reason assigned for the change of the massoretic reading is that the 
motive given at the close of the verse, “ere the days of evil come,” etc., does not 
perfectly suit the exhortation 131. The fact that life in old age becomes a burden 
would rather suggest to enjoy it while one’s powers are fresh (cf. Cheyne, Fob and 
Solomon, p. 225). But, as Cheyne admits, an exhortation to cultivate family life 
would bring the book to a rather “lame and impotent conclusion.” Besides, the 
author of Eccl. does not use veiled and ambiguous language (except in similes), 
but calls things by their right name, as in the passage quoted above, ix. 9; 
cf. also ch. ii. Is not xii. 1¢, perhaps to be attributed to the same hand as the 
end of xi. 9 (“and know that for all this God will bring thee into judgment”) ? 

% The old versions read the noun 173) instead of the verb which occurs 
nowhere else in Hebrew. Bredenk. reads 1"). But there is no sufficient reason 
for removing the aw. Aey. It is here employed for the sake of 153, as the 
whole chapter (like chapp. xxiv.—xxvii.) is marked by a straining after parono- 
masia and pointedness of speech (cf. vs. 5 ff.. 12). In this verse there is a three- 
fold assonance after the scheme aaabéa. See also Stade in ZA TW, IV., 267. 

26 The name has survived in Wady Bereikat, west of Thekoa. 

27 Cf. Jer. xlviii. 29; Prov. viii. 13; Job xl. 10. 

28 The Kethib {182 is a nominal formation from 118), with the ending 1, as in 
wy, Eccl. ii. 22, etc., while the qere, 0°31 "829 would mean: the proud 
oppressors ; cf. TI VY, “1 AW, Zeph. iii. 1; Jer. xlvi. 16, 1. 16. Most 
modern commentators consider the qere an intentional alteration made in the 
time of Antiochus Epiphanes, to allude to the oppressing 0°)’; cf. LXX, 
Jer. 4. ce. Saadya Gaon explains the word by rm, legio. 
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64. Ez. xxxv. 8: THweN prised... MMP 
65°. Gen. xxx. 11: “30 F KIPM (gere 7) RB) Ta MX MOK 


And Leah said: In (or with) good luck (qere, good luck hath 
come) ; and she called his name Gad. 


65°. Gen. xlix. 19: © BPP TW VT WT TT 


Gad —a troop shall press upon him, yet he shall press upon 
(their) ® heel. 


. Ps. cx. 6: ahi? non pas yt 

. Ez, xxxix. 11 (cf. 15): 312 Piast 2 API 
LXX, vs. 15: 7d Tat 13 rohudvBpiov rod Toby. 

. Mii. 6: « Mma 35 raz 

JST pe ey py os"oy ote MEAN mx oni; on 

Jos. v. 9:” 635) 

. Am. ¥. 5:% ms aren Sag mvp toy rtp Sybian 
. Gen, xxxi. 48: Tp52 aw weap yo Sy...tp mt San 13> sae 
. Emmy 62 ims; omy S:ia ws ew me ps ted) ox 

Hos. xii. 12 :* “Ww on by n>i5 


. Is. x. 30: | bins a var) ‘ony 
. Cant. iv. 12: bys by m2 TIS bry) 1 
Kijros KexAeopevos ddeAGy pov viudy, Kiros ™ xexraopéevos. 

. Ps. xviii. 8 : PR WM wey 

Cf. 2 Sam. xxii. 8. 


. Ex. ii. 22 :™ FP"32 PRS FT ER SD ov" TOW Fs RA 
Cf. Ex. xviii. 3. 


2 Most of the commentators join the 9 of the following word (W/'D) to apy 
(0233), with a gain to both. See above, § 12, p. 118. 

8 See Stade’s interesting article, “Der ‘Hiigel der Vorhiute,’ Jos. 5,” i 
ZATW, VL, p. 132-143. 

81 G. Hoffmann, ZA 7 W, IIL., 104,:would change }1®* into {® for the sake of 
alliteration with om; but this is not necessary, as all vowels alliterate with one 
another (Vilmar, Gramm., IL. 21 f.); cf. No. 11, and above, § 11, p. 112 f. 

% For D'NWW, LXX gives DW; ‘see G. Hoffmann, ZATW, IIL, 104. 

88 Followed by Graetz. 

4 Cf. above, § 12, p. 116, 
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Mises te 6 yran Sx m3 


Cf. 2 Sam. i. 20.—év TO py peyadrdtverOe ( A; in 
Samuel, yi dvayyeiAyre). 


ba 
Jud. v. 12: ve? “ST ND “ND m3 “Id “HD 
Eccl. xii. 11: _ ASW Bsr “S7 
Ez. v. 17:* Ie 93 OT] WT 
Cf. Ez. xxviii. 23, xxxviii. 22. : 
; wa 177 
Gen. xxvii. 28, 37 ;. Dt. vii. 13, xi. 14, xii. 17, Xiv. 23, xviii. 4, 
Xxvili. 51, xxxili. 28 ; 2 Ki, xviii. 32 ; Is. xxxvi.17; Jer. xxxi. 
12; Hos. ii. 24, vii. 14; Joel i. ro, ii. 195 Ps. iv. 8. 
jan wh, Num: xviii. 12 (16).*- 
Ps. xxiv. 6: res a Mm 
Is. xli. 15: pum a win 
Cf, Dan. vii. 23. 
Is. xv. 9: oy wp pet "DD 
Jer. xlviii. 2: * ‘SIN jot o3 
Gen. xv. 2: “15x pyy'T MINS py p21 


And the inheritor of my house i is Damascus Eliezer. 


% Cornill strikes out OV, becanns it is not a proper subject for the verb and 
destroys the parallelism of the passage. 

5 An alliterative formula; {™") [2, only Lam. ii. 12. 

87 Dimon ‘for Dibon; for the sake of a play upon the word 01; cf, for the 

: interchange of 3 and 3, Haupt, Beitraze cur assyr. Lautlehre, p. 88, n. 2, and 
Zeitschr. fir Assyriologie, 11., 268, 3, and n. 2. 

8 The old versions take ‘3 as inf. abs. of OD: radeouw Vedeuran, silens conti- 
cesces; Pesh. ['pnwn pnw. 

% For the ancient interpretations of this verse, see the versions, Jerome, 
Hebraicae quaestiones, ad loc. and Field, Hexapla.— With Aquila’s rendering, 
vids ro0 rorlforros olxlay (Lagarde, ofov} you, in which PWD is: connected'with - 
TIDY, we may .com n. of: in: Yoma, 28°: 7 MIT 
ae 139. bw. pa pe rere maar abate WPM vita Swe 
cus Eliezer, Rabbi Eleazar says (he isso’ named); because he'was drawing from 
the learning of his master (Abraham), and distributing: it (giving ‘to‘drink) to 
others.” — The ‘modern -explanations, whether they take: Eliezer. as: appositive 
(Del.);, oF genitive (Ew., Dillm.), are forced, and not: justified by Hebrew usage. 
Tuch, Olsh., Hitz., reject: PWOT as a gloss; but the unwsual PWD, which seems 
to have been employed for the sake of the paroncinatin wil PWE' ‘te: shabe 

extent protects the latter. 
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86°. Gen.xxx.6: PU wow me yD Sp... Bytose art Sr sim 


86°. Gen. xlix. 16: WS PR TT 
87, D> eqp cum... we sep apd os once xd 
Jer. xxiv. 17: sann 5s ° os 
88. Esth. x. 3: 1s955 ow aan ws5 sw ws... oT 
89. Esth. i. 13: te 
90. Ez. ii. 10: wT aan orp ox sins 
gt. sn in 


Ps. xxi. 6, xlv. 4, xcvi. 6, civ. 1, cxi. 3; Job xl. 10; 
1 Chr. xvi. 27. 


92. Is. i. 4: non “i in 
93. Is. lvi. 10: nud cok ase ON... Pes 


LXX, évvrvafopevar, Aq. pavrofdpevot, Sym. Spapartorai, Vulg. 
videntes vana. 


94. Ps. xlvi. 4: Wo WM Var 
gs. Is. xvii. 12: TON ow Mie> OS oy pen 
96. Ez. vii. rr: * OD BI 81 OT 851 Orie x51 OTD xd 


Nothing of them, nor of their multitude, nor of their riches, nor 
a waiting of them (sc. (V1, shall be).—xai od pera OopvBov, 
ovde peta o7rovdys. 


40 ‘f1 is considered to be a shortened form of ‘13} (cf. Stade, § 125°), which 
Cornill would restore here; better (Ew., § 101°) a by-form of °8, Eccl. iv. 10, 
x. 16; cf. ‘\8 and ‘i. It is perhaps chosen here to alliterate with 737, which 
occurs in the meaning, ‘sigh, wail’; ¢.g. Is. xvi. 7; Jer. xlviii. 31. 

41 “Instead of being D°IMN, ‘seers,’ they are O°NN, z.c. ‘ delirious talkers, ravers,’ 
from Wi (= Arab. 4ada), ‘to rave in sickness’” (Del.). 

42 «The description of the billows of peoples is as picturesque as the well-known 
description: J//i inter sese, etc., of the Cyclopes in Vergil” (Del.). 

48 DIV, only here, is probably synon. with {127, and may, as Keil suggests, 
refer to the multitude of people, while {17971 is used of the abundance of riches 
(cf. Is. Ix. 5; Ps. xxxvii. 16). For the rest, see Cornill, who emends #12) DVT 1119 
D237, “ What are they and what is their splendor ?” 
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g7. Eccl. iii 18: pw man mens one meh 
It is (the apparent disorder in the world) that they (mankind) 


may see that they are beasts with regard to themselves. — rod 
Seiéan (= MID = TD) sre adrol «rij ciow. 


98. Dt. ii. 15: DON 19 AaMen spe oT 
99. Is. lix. 13: spy st abn an inn 


100. 1 Ki. xix. 10: 23 wy TNS) Misi TOW TMS Fis 


On OWN VY (var. DWV, OWT; Aq. Theod. “Apes, LXX, wécis aoedéx 
= PTS), see Geiger, Urschrift, u.s.w., p. 79, and the comm. (Del., Cheyne, 
Dillm., Duhm.). 


4 


ror. Prov. xxi. 8: pp Ww NN ws TAT PSs 

Very perverse is the way of the guilty man, but the pure — his 
work is straight. — LXX, wpds rods oxodtots oxodtas Sdovs 
drooréXe 6 Oeds, ayva yap kai dpa Ta épya abroi." 


1 
ro2. Is. xxxiv.6: 9 OTe pak Sy) maw agss ser mst 


103. WR ISSN BaD sw Tat me ode rs? od sox 
Gen. xxx. 20: Post ww MX APM... 


And Leah said: God presented me with a good present ; this 
time my husband will extol” me. . . . And she called his 
name Zebulon. 


“ ond 271, emphatic; they with regard to themselves, as they really are in 
themselves, ¢psissimi ; cf. Ew., § 315% “i19N, nimmt wie ein Echo das DN 
auf und vollzieht die ausgesprochene Gleichung auch im Wortklang” (Del.). 

45 The only cases of Inf. Poel. Duhm, Das Buch Fesaia, thinks that the punc- 
tators took these forms for Inff. Hiph. of 1 and 112’, and would therefore read 
139 as Inf. absol. Qal; cf. Prov. xxv. 4 f.; Is. xxvii. 8. 1 is regarded by him 
as a clerical error for 1377. 46 LXX takes V1) as predicate to 71. 

** This meaning of 731 (which, as verb, occurs only here) is suggested by the 
Assyr., where zabdé/u means ‘carry, lift up,’ syn. with nasé, Rw); cf. Stanislas 
Guyard, in Yourn. Asiatique, 1878, aoit-sept., p. 220 ff.; Schrader, KAT2, 
p. 185 f.; Fried. Delitzsch, Hebr. and Assyr., p. 38 f., and Prolegomena, p. 62; 
Cheyne, Isaiah’, II., p. 172 f. The common rendering, ‘dwell,’ has no philo- 
logical foundation whatever, and in this passage compels us to supply a prepos., 
“he will dwell with me” (Vulg. mecum erit).— Notice the explanation of the 
name by two verbs 333 and 53 (both aw. Aey.). Are two different explanations 
combined as in the case of the name Joseph, vs. 23, 24 ? 
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Job xxviii. 17: PNDION IAT MID" XP 


Dt. xxi. 20: 835) by 


(Cf. Prov. xxiii. 20, 21, 55'1 ... 83D). — LXX, ovpBodoxomav 
oivopAvyei.® 


Ex. xxxiv. 15 : onde nan ommds sams on 
Jer. li. 2: aan ovr Ss snnden 


LXX, kat éfarocreX® eis BaBvAdva bBpioras kal xabvBpicovow 


atryy = FTN OM. 
Hos. ii. 24, 25: pasa ‘> mngan: Oxpar ms oy om 
n 
Ezek. xxx. 21: myn mans 
5D OY AT RVD TT nw ow one ep 


Gen. iii. 20. 


Jer. xxiii. 19: Sir ows win. Sp Soinna aso 
Is. xvi. 11: w= wn wm $s pp ws ave 
Job xxxi. 4o: mn sx mer FAN 


xem> minsis 1b wn Xwn> mins oa ADD 


Hos. viii. 11. 


Because Ephraim hath made a multitude of altars to sim, the 
altars became to him a punishment.» — ori éxdnOvvev’Edpaip 
Ovoacrypta, cis apaptiav éyévovro atta Ovoworypi Ta Ayar7- 
péva. 


Prov. x. 16: meen ses msn ond ps nbsp 
Prov. iii. 22 : sma pm qwe:d orn wm 


48 Cf. Matth. xi. 19; Luc. vii. 34: odyos nal oivordrns. 

49 pt here, instead of the more usual 0) (eg. Is. v. 7, lxi. 3; Jer. ii. 21), 
perhaps for the sake of the paronomasia with Oxya, 

5) That the words for ‘sin’ in Hebr., and in the Semitic languages generally, 
may also signify the consequence of sin, punishment, or the condition into which 
one is brought by sin, needs no proof; see, ¢g., Gen. xxxix. 9; Prov. xx. 2; 
cf. H. Schultz, Adéestamentliche Theologie*, p. 684. For Assyr., see Haupt in 
Hebraica, 1., 219. 
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mad mown Ox pap mn qin we mn inn bx 


Ps. Ixxiv. 19. 


Deliver not unto the beast the soul of thy turtle-dove, forget 
not thy poor animals for ever (Del.).™ 


Job x. 12: “Tad AWS SSM Oe 
Cf. Ps. Ixiii. 4, cxix. 159. 
Is. xxx. 18: msg om 5) pogo avr mam ph 


And therefore will Jahveh wait to be gracious to you, and there- 
fore will he arise to have mercy upon you (Del.). 


Lam. ii. 8: maim Snag 
Cf. Is. xxvi. 1. 


Ez. xxiv. 12: TIMOR 39 mame etn eo mgd on 


Ps. xvii. 14: om opon som one 
Prov. xiii. 12: ARS MA OM psy 35 mom ASW ndmin 
Is. xxii. 2: momen sm xd sam Son xd spoon 


2m “557, Jer. xiv. 18; Ez. xxi. 19, xxxi. 18, xxxii. 20, 21, 25, 
26, 28-32, xxxv. 8; Zeph. ii. 12 (15). 


Job xxxvi. rs: om pos Sm tps 3p pom 
Is. Ivii. 6 : Joon Sm ‘pons 
Dt. xxxii. 9: inom San ses" wy avr pon 1 


Dt. xxii. 14: "1D DON OD PE DOM IPS Mee... AAPM 

For other combinations of MMM and SOM cf. Gen. xviii. 8; 
Jud. v. 25; Is. vii. 22. 

wre Fox cmon cyan nds onsen sien sien nds 
Jud. xv. 16. 


With the jawbone of an ass heaps upon heaps, with the jawbone 
of an ass I have smitten a thousand men. — év otaydvt dvov 


51 For conjectural emendations of the text, see Cheyne, a 396; OPB., 
doc. — For J), LXX, Pesh., read a form of 7. 


52 Ew., Dillm,, Bredenk., and Cheyne adopt the reading of two MSS.: OY, 


“He will wait in stillness,” which better suits the parallelism with TOI. 


58 The “smooth stones” (cf. Af@os Acwapol, lapides uncti, lubricati) refer, it 
seems, to stone-fetishes, or stone-worship; cf. Wellhausen, este arabischen 
Heidenthums, p. 99 f. 
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éfareiguv eEgnretWa adrovs,™ Ore év TH oayort TOD Ovov 
émdraga xtAious avdpas. 


130. Gen. xi. 3: sind ond em cen 

131. Esth. ii. 17: 1355 Som jn xwM 

132. Ps. lvii. 5 : Tan san awh) oem mn ow 
Cf. 1 Sam. xiii. 19, 22; Is. xlix. 2; Prov. v. 4. 

133. Mi. iv. 11: PD PLD MIN ApAN 

134. Prov. xiv. 34: men ova Tom 


LXX, éAacacovotcr (= “IOM) & gvdads duapriat. 
135. Job xxxix. 13:5 AYN STO Mae ox moby) oo ays 


“The wing of the ostrich vibrateth joyously ;—is she pious, 
wing and feathers?” (Del.). 


136. 2 Sam. xv. 30: am son xm sad wien 
137. Nu. xxiv. 8:* Pita? VP 
138. Prov. viii. 27; cf. Job xxvi. 10: Binn 15 Sp an ips 
139. Mi. vii. 11:7 pr Pm ST ot 
On that day the borders (Keil and Orelli, the law) will be far 
removed. 
ro. BOT] pou mused... 35 pen oon poe nuda 
Jud. v. 15, 16: 35 “yen 
141. Gen. xlviii. 22: ‘MYPS) “sIns . . .snnp>o awK 
Cf. Jos. xxiv. 12; 2 Ki. vi. 22. ‘ 


54 This rendering of the LXX is quoted in the 7heol. Zeitung of Innsbruck, 
1888, II., 264, in support of the reading D0’ Va}, instead of onnn, ‘ With the 
jawbone of the ass [the red one] have I reddened them’; cf. Hebraica, V., 198. 
But the conjecture is not plausible. — Wn = qDn, heap, is chosen here to accord 
with WON), ass, and is also found 1 Sam. xvi. 20 (Keil). 

55 {TVON is thought to contain an allusion to the name of the stork, avs pia, 
whose treatment of its young is so different from that of the ostrich; see Gesenius, 
Thes., s.v.— Hoffm.: “Is the wing of the ostrich too slothful, or doth it want 
wing and feather?” de, TIN ON (Jud. xviii. 9 moxys3 =) moya Dray) 35 
219899) (FFION or) AVON. 

56 A plural is expected here, referring to D'S. Keil (with LXX) takes it as 
instrum., which is rather forced ; Dillm. emends vyni. 

57 Graetz, Monatsschrift fiir Gesch. u. Wissensch. des Fudenth. 1886, p. 505, 
considers pn a dittograph, and for pny, reads por, That day will be urged, 
pressed, #.e, hastened. 
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142%. Jer. 1. 35-38: * moe Se ooh... osws Sy on 


142°. pant Sp Soh MPR... SUT RIT IN NS 
Hag. i. 9, 11. 


LXX, kai érdfw popdaiav (37M) éxi riv yi. 


143. Ez. xxiii. 27: ib" Sona nists awe 
144. Ez. v. 14:” mE man mPa) 
145. Ez. vii. 14: ae =| Or 70 °3 
146. AX OFaw AMT js enn TOA |_ SAN jo Maw 
Jos. vi. 18, cf. vii. 11, 12: onnd Sener rare 
147. Nu. xxi. 3: MA Dipat BY Xp... SAMS OI 


Cf. Jud. i. 17. 
148 3 “TY OD ‘Nowa uD MVAN 75 Yee wasn On 


~ Ps. xxviii. 1. 


149. Jer. xlviii. 2: mon mop ‘oun swnAs 

150. Is. xxiii, rr: BD5SkM wR OSM we oN wen man 

151. Joel ii. 16: pie TPS) a pT ee 
v 

152. Ps, cxix. 66: sao YT oy sw 


153. Ez. xiii. 11; cf. vs. 10, 14, 15, xxii. 28: bay ban aia) Ox “as 


y 


154. TOSI EIT... oa west se Sex wien wesin 
mon syy-b5 mam “eno: pes 755ex mmm 
Joel i. 10, 11, 12:% on "33 jo ww ws 9 ws 


155. Ps. vi. 11: 377 Ws? 13w “sk OS tke TEN wa? 


58 In vs. 38, Ew. and Graf read 319). 
69 TDW is omitted by LXX and Cornill. 
eo « Sm = 1°, vs. 12, used here on account of the ambiguous meaning of the 
word, and of the paronomasia with op” (Orelli). 

61 YIN, vs. 10, and W311, vs. 12%, are probably to be derived from 3", 
while W°37), vs. 11, and WSN, vs. 12°, are from WN3; cf. Holzinger in ZA TW, 
IX., 99 f., and Schwally, idid. VIII., 196. So Pesh. ows Son . . . e7DN INNS 
NVW. The Vulg. renders all the J'377 in this passage by ‘ confusum esse.’ 
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Tam wee ms men yo Op mtn tis OSET ex 


Gen. xxix. 35. 


. Gen. xlix. 8 : TMS TT AM TTT 


Am. vii. 10: rast 55 mx Sond past Soin xd 


_ ters Aop yew me etpm SNe sn ms OTS FDS TERM 


Gen. xxx. 23, 24: sms 73° mp 7D" 
Ps. 1. 2: pein obs spr S5o0 yrae 


. Is. xxvi. 3: pow sn ap as 


Hab. ii. 18: yoo fay? ay mes "> 
(qere PINE?) pRB" nm swe tt xd xv ors 
Zech. xiv. 6. 

On that day there shall be no light; the precious ones (the 
stars) shall contract (7.e. cover) themselves. — LXX, év 
éxeivy TH Hepa. odK Eorar pis, Kal Yixos Kal méyos (= MAP 
pNBP1 ; so the other ancient versions, Ew., Umbreit). 


. Ps, xxv. 12: SNS I AY VT ey wet 
. Ps. Ixiv. 5 : ayy x1 
. Jos. xxiii, 5: Bee me one ooaSD ony ws 


Cf. Jud. xi. 23. 


166. Mii. 15: mes nawr 75 wae wT ID 
LXX, ws rods KAnpovopous dydywouv, katotkodca Aaxeis* KAnpo- 
vouia éws "OdodrAAGW ee. 
2 
167. Job xxxiii. 7: sam) 85 poy "BoE 
LXX, % xeip wou (= "5B3), Vulg. eloquentia. 
168. Prov. iv. 8: MPBAN "D> PISaH 
169. Prov. xxv. 27: 33 O39 “pm sw xd moan ws Sox 


“To investigate difficult things is an honor” (Del.).“— LXX, 
eoGiewv péAc Todd od Kaddv' Tiyndv S& xpy Adyous évdogous 
= inp ov 755 “ptm (Lagarde). 


62 E. interprets the name ‘Taker away’ as though *}01’ was a contraction of. 
FON’ (cf. 2 Sam. vi. 1; Ps. civ. 29); J. interprets ‘ Increaser.’ 
68 Reading 0°335. 
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1 Sam. iv. 21: Sew Tap 3 sexd tis3 9935 xm 
| STDEN] WIgH) SPS? nw 13K 
Job xix. 27: ‘prs m5 b> 
LXX, wavra dé poe ovvreréedcorat év KoArw (=">> 153). 

Job v. 26: “2p ox nop3 xn 
Is, xxii. 7: pn pop 5 


Jer. x. 25: 


The mean man — his means are evil. 
Neh. ix. 24: DPI PINT “ser me OED SI5M 
mien Sew mye : wwe Dip proN pm N35 NBD 


Jer. xvii. 12, 13. 
Prov. vii. 20:4 I'S KID ROD YS Ths mpd APT AME 
Prov. xii. 16: py pop mp1 tops sar ars Sox 
Ps. cxlvii. 16: “1D” “BRD “n> 


Ps. cxlv. 14, cxlvi. 8 : ppp 555 pin 


181. Ps. xxxvii. 20: Bb") > TP SN 
LXX, dya rq SofacOjvat abrods cai tywOjvae (= OMS). 

182. Is. xlvi. 1, 2: 13) DTP bs b=) 

183%. Ez. xxv. 16.: DMS Ms EIST 

183. My om San amma :... oma a on San sae an 

Zeph. ii. 5, 6: =) oe) 

18%. 2 Sam. viii. 18: ‘HSS MITT STvT yy 
Cf. 2 Sam. xv. 18, xx. 7, 23; 1 Chr. xviii. 17. 

185. Ps. Ixxiv. 6: poorer mits Sw 
186. Nu. xiv. 45 :® mindy oD" 
ty 
187. Mi. vi. 3, 4: DMRS PAD TPMopA > 31D my spneds mp 
189. Joel i. 19: : mon xy S> mary? maa 
Cf. Joel ii. 3; Ps. Ixxxiii. 15, cvi. 18; Job xli. 13. 

: 64 LXX, 5: quepdv woddG», which Lagarde thinks a corruption of dcxoujvns. 


6 Instead of the usual 031), for the sake of the paronomasia. 

Professor Haupt explains such formations (instead of 13‘) 
of verbs }"}’ as due to the analogy with verbs 3"); cf. Huizinga, Analogy in the 
Semitic Languages, Amer. Journ. of Phil., XII., 32. 
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190. Ez. xxi. 3: nsiow nam 


191%. NO Yow NID yD Sy... oe cee me open ans sem 
Gen. xxix. 34. 


191°, Nu. xviii. 2: POD NOY JM Dap... oS TM Mx on 
192. Mii. 13: wp> navy w27> saSsen om 


Ps. xxxv. 16: YO'IW OY PI Iy_ yy7 DIN. LXX, érelpacdy we eepvery- 
piody pe puxrnpiopby.8? 
a) 
193. PRI MS wie... Mowe MN MM ODT Ox YD TD 


Is. viii. 6.8 


194. 2 Ki. iii. 19: sina vy 52) a¥s—9 wy 52 emsm 
195. Ps. Ixxxix. 41: MAM. TES Nsw 
196. Is. xxv. 12: Sawn mw nan sive x31 
197. Is. x. 31: Mts TT 
198. Is. xxix. 9: WW] WNT WM WNT 
199. Is. xxii. 5: MIDIS) NDI se OY 
200. Gen. xix. 37: skis Taw XPM 
2or. Jer. xxvii. 2: niin nosis Io aw 


Cf. Nah. i. 13. 


202. 2 Sam. iii. 25: (kethib MIDS) RD MR TID me nT 
Cf. Ez. xliii. 11. 


203. Mii g:” pom ante astwS oS wry mg er ep pon 


7 ie, p> *}13H}3. Schwally would emend °19°W (ZA 7 VW, XL, 258). 
6 The noun WIW7 instead of the verbal sentence Wi”), for the sake of the 


paronomasia with ON! (Del.). For various conjectural emendations, see the 
commentaries. 


69 NWN from TM, after the analogy of }"}’; cf. Huizinga, Analogy in the 
Semitic Languages, Amer. Journ. of Phil., XII., 32. 

70 The qere is to make the paronomasia more perfect. 

71 The text is not intact; LXX read differently, and in part better. See Stade, 
ZATW, VI., 122 f., and Wellhausen, ad Joc. 
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POs fie EYE OP ID 
Our garners are full, affording all manner of store (prop. from 
kind to kind). — LXX, ra rapeia adray wAxnpy, éfepevyopeva 
& Tovtov eis rovro (= iT Ox mm ; so also Graetz). 
bene) oss em os pe cep me Some cnn 
Ez. xxiv. 21: DoOws5) 
Cf. vs. 25 (where NW! is used for Syma). 
py Ow ps tt ovo Ts ONT TWD By" TN 
Gen. xxxii. 3: DMS NT 
Jud. v. 26: tp BS sere) Wwe APM 
Is. xii. 16: “> Eowpyar sind ormed yw ow 
m7 ors mms com name> °> apn x 
TREN Op 1D MB! DWI AN 
bon oxi xo Om 
Byer TM} WW 
Gros comes) meoig tp misty mist 
APTET DIN wei yp “D7! I Non 
29 Tew ssp xB 179 
psyome 12) ppm ian 


DBS NpI xo FN 


Ps. cxliv. 13: 


Jer. xvii. 17: 


Jer. xlviii. 17: 


Jud. v. 14: 
Jer. vi. 11: 
Prov. xvi. 14: 


Dan. iv. 24: 


218. NTE MB MID RN WE ATT? pO! Ian Rp NI 


Aman! Kus xNPA Opn: moe WI 
Dp! “te> navn mae noe p18 : Ten 


Dan. v. 25-28.” 


arg. PRI MD STS. Ta ome ond pe owe Nye AIM 


~— 3 


Eccl. iv. 1: om ond 

And behold the tears of the oppressed, and they have no com- 
Jorter ; and on the side of their oppressors is power, and 
they have no avenger™ (Professor Haupt). 


72 See J. D. Prince, Mene, Mene, Teckel, Upharsin: an Historical Study of 
the Fifth Chapter of Daniel, 1893. The nouns are now generally thought to be 
names of weights, mina, shekel, half-minas. The interpretation in vv. 26-28 is a 
series of plays on the meaning of the corresponding verbs, number, weigh, divide; 
the latter, by a second play, also suggests the Persians. 

73 1) (more commonly T'3), at the side of, cf. T¥, Jos. xii. 9; 1 Sam. vi. 8. 
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220, BSN “Me: eee 32> oxbeaM pow ud oo 
Is. Ixv. 11, 12: wasn mad asd>) sand 
221. Is. xvi. 11: WIN —p “S721 Vor “W355 sind bia) 1755 


222. Is. xlviii. 19: THIDOD PS ERE) 
And thy offspring will be like the grains (gravel) “* thereof (the 

sea). 
223. Is. xvii. 1:% MSae “SAM Np Tow pe mn 
224. Prov. xvi, 1:7 fw mga mma ab cpap op 


225. Job xxxvii. 16:7 O'S ON minder =) wD by 3 
LXX, . .. rrwpara rovypiv (= O'S" ibe). 


226. Is. xxix. 3: maze Pos cnapm sxe pop ms 
227. Ps. cxix. 143: ‘swyy TMM. “BRP Pies WF 
228. Dt. xxviii. 53, 55,5753 Jer. xix. 9: Pikes) “X23 


229. Prov. xiii.14: MAY) Wp NOD Own “ips oon Main 


Cf. xiv. 27.-— LXX, 6 8 dvovs id mayidos Oaveiran (= "TID 
Mis" Wears ; Jager). 


230. Hab.i6: = “WONT TT OMWON AX OS UND 


231. Ruth i. 20:7 S ann mp > pep 


232. Jer. iv. 17, 18: “2° JAS" ANT: .. . AP AS 
233. Jobxxxix.18: 939) o> ppwn xen oes AyD 


LXX, xara xatpov év ipa twou, xatayeAdoetat trou Kal Tod 
émBadrov avrov. 


74 So the ancient versions; others take 1°31)}’ = D°}'D, “the bowels thereof”; 
see Dillm. iz loc. 

% “YN is rejected (with the LXX) by Lagarde, Cheyne, and Bredenk. as ditto- 
graph of V'3'0; Dillm. would read °3°°. 

7 Wanting in the LXX. 

7 The dw. dey. mean, instead of the usual ma), for the sake of the 
alliteration with "WODD, 

*8 On “TW, see note on No. 438. Cf. Siegmund in Wagner’s “ Valkyrie”: 
“ Drum musst’ ich Wehwalt mich nennen; Des Wehes waltet’ ich nur.” 
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234. MWD MOM MON) TT NBD TD... TT opm oxen 
Jer. xxiii. 33: Dons "Mwy 
LXX, xat éav épwryjowow & Aads ovTos ... Ti TO ARjmpa Kvpiov; 
kal épeis abrois tueis éoré 7d Ajupa; SO Vulg., Pesh.” 


235. Ex.ii. ro: WUNWS DY pS "> ASRM Tw aw XPM 
Cf. above, § 12, p. 116. 

236. Prov. i. 6: orm oss st axon Sep pom 

mAs int oywe 8 125 
“iw pos ON RD DEW 

239. Prov. xii. 5: Mae Own Nisann Vaya oP E niswms 

240. Is.v.7:% = PSs Tam A> mew man wewe> 9 

241. Is. xxv. 10:9 39S 3 Jam) WTNID TANN SN wid) 


~ 


237. Neh. viii. 10: 


238. Jer. xlviii. 21: 


} 
242. Ez. ix. 4: O°) OT ORT mings Sy 1 nT 
PID? Tw DN 

337313) WN) 


245. Ez. xiii. 3: posin ox an Sy an 
LXX, otal rots mpopyredcovow dd xapdias abrav (= D'RDIT 
nsdn; so Cornill). 


246. 1 Sam. xxv. 25: 


243. Job xxiv. 15: 
244. Job xi. 12: 


yep M57 ww S53 xm 1D AWD 
247. “AY Mew Id °> Ape Sim new S3z2 mye xo 


Prov. xvii. 7. 


248. Ps. xviii. 13 (2 Sam. xxii. 13): 39 Tay 2 7 
249. ANE. NOT PROS NSH T ANY Ms AAP 
Ps. lvi. g. 


7 Following the versions, Hitz., Graf, and many others read, RDI DAR, a 
pointed play upon XWD.—In vv. 38, 39, there is another play on BWD: {}” 
DIAS Nw) nv) DIN a2 IT... TT Rz1D TUT IDI AS DNR, 
Here also it is better to read with the versions, Ew., Graf, a/., 82 °V'W9. 

8 In Assyr. sakdpu means ‘overthrow, oppress’; perhaps MWD is only a 
transposition of this root. - 

81 « Perhaps with allusion to the Moabite city Madmen, Jer. xlviii. 2, as ‘93 to 
Moab” (Del.). 


AE SBI 7 bint Ne oe ane a aa ST 








STR 2S Ty oy ig AR LSE NER RAL A EE STON 
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20. Job ii. rr: fama: 1b sma isd yam apy 
Cf. xlii. 11; Is. li. 19 ; Nah. iii. 7; Ps. Ixix. 21. 


25x. Jobxx.r7:* MRM WIT 2M 72 NOES et Oe 


252. MM RET “3D mn Ox Aeipp oy soyn Suen mm ox 
Eccl. x. 4: pom oxen 
If the temper of the ruler riseth against thee, leave not thy 
place, for patience assuageth great wrongs.* 


253. 59 3293 59 Sy) poun 7> Sp on) pi Sy > xd Hex 
Is. xxx. 16: BST 1p 72 
But ye said, No (we will not keep quiet), but we will flee on 


horses (of Egypt) ; therefore shall ye flee ; and on the swift 

will we ride ; therefore swift shall be your pursuers. 
254. Jer. xlix. 30: ¥13 103 
255. Gen. v. 29: ws WAT AT ENS ms ww ph 
LXX, kai érwvdpace 7d Gvopa atrod Nie Aéywv Ofros Siavaraivon 


hpas (= WN). Cf. above, § 12, p. 117. 
256. Is. i. 24: "Prin MUDPRR} “ISS Ong WT 
257. Is.xvii ro: © BPA PTI Eryey2 yey yen yy 
Therefore thou plantest pleasant plants,™ but settest them in 


with strange slips. — durevoes preva dmorov (= D'oN) x5, 
Vulg. plantationem fidelem) xat oréppa dmorov. 


258. Job xviii. 19 :® yess 23 x11 pp xd 


Cf. Gen. xxi. 23; Is. xiv. 22. 


82 Merx cancels 1); Hofim. transposes TRON ‘ond wat ITD. 

88 That is, the sufferings resulting from the sins of the ruler (Professor Haupt) ; 
it must then be pointed 1'J?. : 

4 Cheyne and Duhm, following the interpretation of Ew., render “ plants of 
Adonis,” considering 0°33!) to be an epithet of this god used asa name. As 
the worship of Tammuz is not mentioned by any prophet before Ezekiel, it is 
doubtful, however, whether it had been introduced in Israel as early as the time 
of Isaiah. The reading of LXX seems preferable; perhaps D°J8J was changed 
to 0°33!) to remove the countersense which arose from the loss of the negative; 
cf. Vulgate. 

85 Cf. Assyr. zinu, “family,” Fried. Del., Assyr. Studien, p. 20. Compare 
English “ kith and xin,” German “ Kind und Kegel”; in Cooper’s “ Pathfinder,” 
Ch. x.: “She died leaving neither chick nor chiel behind her,” to which Pro- 
fessor Haupt kindly called my attention. 
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259. Esth. iii. 12: “ben nyses BAM 3593 
260. Gen. xlii. 7: prox Dan", OS" 
261%. Ps. Ix. 6: wyp YES opin o2 eT wns 


“Thou hast given them that fear thee a banner to lift them- 
selves up because of the truth” (Del.).— LXX, ééwxas rots 
poBovpévas ce onpeiwow rod gdvyciv dxd mposwrov rdgov 
(FWP) ; similarly Vulg. Pesh.” 


267, Seawe 2 3) Sp mg) ney NINA Ope Ow XPT 


Ex. xvii. 7: mT me oma; Sy 
Cf. Nu. xx. 13; Dt. xxxiii. 8. 
262. Is. x. 18: De) Sde> NN 


And it (Asshur’s glory) shall be like the pining away of a sick 
man.® — LXX, xai éora 6 petywv os 6 pedywy ard ddoyds 
katouévys ; Vulg. et erit terrore profugus. 


263. Gen. iv. 12: P83 FIN 13) 32 
Cf. vs. 14; Is. xxiv. 20. 
264. Ps. cxlvii. 1: men sTye) BYD2 "> 


On JJ VyV3), 1 Sam. i. 24, see Driver, Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel, 
in loc.— In 2 Ki. ix. 4, WIN 2° is probably dittograph (LXX, Pesh.). 


265. Job xiv. 18: bim bp an 
LXX, kai wdiv dpos wirrov daeceirat.” 
266. Is. lviii. 10: PDN MIy2 WE) WI syd pam 
And minister thy sustenance™ to the hungry, and satisfy the 
afflicted soul. 
267. Lam. iv. 15: 133 3 3k) "5 
268. Nah. ii. 2: mup Tix} 


LXX, éfarpovpevos éx Odipews (= TBS by)). 


% Wanting in the LXX. 

87 This reading is adopted by most recent commentators, but is exposed to 
grave objections. 88 Cf. Syr. 8D°D). 

89 So Lagarde, Prophet. Chald., p.1.: 93° 9B). 

% Lit, ‘ appetite, object of appetite.’ — Graetz, Monatschrift fur Gesch. u. Wis- 
sensch. d. Fudenth., 1886, p. 272, emends JIN ayy ODM, after Pesh.; 
cf. LXX. 

Cf. Frd. Del., Zettschr. fir Keilschrififorsch., I1., 293 f.; Prolegomena, 
p- 127, n. I. 
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269. Nah. i. 2: pod xv wi paxd sy op) 
Cf. Lev. xix. 18. 
270. Prov. xx. 27: qos “ttn Ss wah oo news mt oy 
271. Ps. xxxii. 1:” PROM "MOD SWS WI “WEN 
272. 9 ww.) TT em oe ody op omew3 yo Sp 
Ez. xliv. 12. 
273. 5S MX OOK W832 °(D Wy NaN ow ms ADP IN 
Gen. xli. 51:* “Spy 
274. Ez. xxxix. 9: py. pwn 
275. Ps. Ixxviii. 9: HWP "ei wis OMS "35 
276. Job xxx. 13: ‘a ION 
LXX, éferpiByoav tpiBor pov. 
277. Jer. i. 10: rin wind M7 SYA PAPar 
Cf. xviii. 7, xxxi. 28. 
D 
278. Nah.i. 3: (O47 APS) ABO. ANT 
Cf. Is. xxix. 6. In inverse order, Am. i. 14; Ps. Ixxxiii. 16. 
279. Am. vi. 7: OTD AM “) 
kai éfapOjcerat xpeperiopos tmmuv (= B'DID “MD). 
280. mes oomx mo ox) TPN DSM sr Sy 
2 Chr. xxxii. 15. 
281. Is. xxiii. 8: aw md 
282. NI Wa? WA PPE OOD OXIPD OID OT TWD 


Nah. i. 10.4 


For like thorns twisted together, and intoxicated in their drink 
(reading OX3D3'), they are devoured like stubble fully dry. 


92 179, after the analogy of. the verbs 1”, to agree with ‘1D5. 

98°34), for the sake of greater similarity with WD; cf. Ges., § 52, rem. 1; 
Stade, § 387°. 

% The text is probably corrupt. LXX render.O°3130 O°VOD) JWI MN: Tyr "3D 
)) Soe, which would at least suit the context. Graetz, Monatschrift, us.w., 
1886, p. 505, conjectures ‘31 199% DRIDD O'NID OW TW {F. He removes 
(cf. Job xxv. §) drunken princes, etc. 
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Eccl. vii.6: SDD" pre p> Ven nnn amyorn Sp. *> 
pox S512 oy pp me osD5— Miz Mx onNws 
Am. v. 26: os omy “wx 
And you carry Sakkuth your Moloch (or king), and Kaivan, 


the star of your god, the images which you have made for 
yourselves.* 


Job xl. 22: Oma sap nse: boy oooey we 
Eccl. x. 6: 120" Sawa orp) on memes Soon yn 
Ps. Iv. 9 3” “ype pp ms “> woe meme 
Ez. ii. 6:® nix ovidey os 70 "> 
For briers and thorns are they (the people) with thee. 
Dt. xxi. 18, 20: . Ti WD js 
Cf. Jer. v. 23. 

- oye N2wn Inge THis3e ANS Twn Ny 


Ps, xviii. 12 (2 Sam. xxii. 12). 


PY] 
Prov. xxvi. 17: 19 85 3° 59 “apm 139 355 "INS pms 
LXX, wozep 6 xparay Képxov xvvés, otrws 5 mpoecris dAXorpias 
Kpivews. 


Is. x. 29 : 235 M39 
Is. xxvi. 4: ID “ID “3 WS 
Cf. xlv. 17, Ixv. 18; Ps. lxxxiii. 18, xcii. 8, cxxxii. 12, 14. 

Jer. xvi. 19: 91 3p TT 
Cf. Ps. xxviii. 8. 

Ez. xvi. 7, 22, 39, Xxiii. 29: my) OVD 
Ex. xxiii. 5 :® iw sign sig i> sips nom 


% On Sakkuth and Kaivan, see Schrader, KA 7.2, p. 442; JOURNAL, Vol. XI, 


p. 86. 


% Observe one alliteration enclosed in another after the scheme adda. 

% For the dx. Aey. 1/0, Graetz would read 91D; cf. above, No. 278. 

98 See Cornill in doc. 

® The same development of meaning of 313’, ‘let alone, allow to exist; pre- 
serve, save,’ is also found in Assyr. in the Qal and Shaphel of this verb (Zé and 


Jézubu). 
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297. Zeph. ii. 4: MI MAND yy “D 

298. Is. liv. 6: PYM PDS TAN TWD 

299. mo 525 stone reas 52) arp rms ap se 521 
Ez. xii. 14. 


LXX, «ai wavras tovs dytiAapBavopévovs airov (= TTD); so 
Pesh. and Cornill. 


300. SVP AD AIT WD NN IT Sk Taw Xk RAPT 


1 Sam. vii. 12. 
gor. Ex. xviii. 4: maps “ay rid o> cpg met ou 
302. Is. Ixii. 3: Mt TS NASA nye? An 


Cf. Ez. xvi. 12, xxiii. 42 ; Prov. iv. 9, xvi. 31. 


303. AWW) REE NP ATT PAS ANT PTT an eT ons 


Is. xxvi. 1: bm Minin mw 
304. Is. xvii. 2: ™ mI ayty> apap “ay Misr 
LXX, xaraAcAetmpévy cis tov aldva (?= TID “TY) els xoirnv 
TOLLVLWY. 
305. Oy owen omy aww Sy ovss5 ova owdy iden 
Jud. Lat” =tay) 
306. Mi. i. 10: (an by {23 
3o7. OW NIP yD Sy... MP PIP MY mp swT oe 
Jos. vii. 25, 26: “N39 pay XIN pyar 
LXX (cod. BF a/.), xat elev "Ingots ro "Aydp.™ 
308. Is. xv. 5 (Jer. xlviii. 5): 3 mos" ‘a3 menos myn 
309. Is. xxi. 2: poy by 


100 Wellhausen, Text der Biicher Samuelis, conjectures for 1131} Ty’, ‘3 33! (or 
1332), “ Witness may it be that Jahveh hath helped us.” 

101 Besides the alliteration there is perhaps also a play upon the etymology of 
yy’, ‘laid bare,’ from VV}; cf. Jer. xlviii. 6, VWI WIIYS. Dillm. takes the 
word here also as an appellative. 

102 As if from a sing. VJ! (as o>: "T)), instead of 0°43’ for the sake of the 
paronomasia. 

108 Most modern commentators since Reland (Palaestina illustr. 534 ff.), “In 
Acco do not weep,” considering 133 a contraction [or corruption] of 13}’2. On 
the LXX see Vollers, in ZATW, IV., 4. 


104 So also 1 Chr. ii, 7, the name is changed to adapt it to the explanation: 
Sew rziy Ty 72 72). 
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310. Gen. xix. 38: THY “ID "DR NIT WP"TD aw XPM 

gir. Bp Np mvwbn ney Sp me aaa nap Sp px sown 
Ex. xxxii. 18: DOW "3x 

And he (Moses) said: It is not the shout of strength (zc. of 

the victorious in battle), nor is it the cry of weakness (¢.c. 


of the defeated); it is the voice of singing (around the 
golden calf) that I hear. 


312. Ruthi. ar: "3 Mp TM Bp? °> maepn mad 

313. Is. x. 30: minis M39 

Poor Anathoth (sc. : listen "S"Wpr1) ! — Vulg. paupercula Ana- 
thoth.!% 

314. OBIS) BP 


Dt. iv. 11, v. 19; Ez. xxxiv. 12; Joel ii. 2; Zeph. i. 15; 
Ps. xcvii. 2; Job xxxviii. 9. 

315. ODN aD SEM ovo x51 mse Sak i> AIMED poe 
Job x. 22. 

(Before I depart into) the land of deep darkness, like darkness 
itself, of the shadow of death and of confusion, and when it 
is bright it is like darkness. — LXX, eis yqv oxérovs aiwviov, 
od obk gorw péyyos ovde Spay Cwiv Bporarv. 

316. Gen. xviii. 27: “IBS “BY “5381 

Cf. Job xxx. 19, xlii. 6. 

317. Mi.i.ro:™ (qere Wem) “AWSENT “By Ey> Mss 

In Beth-le-Aphrah (Dust-home) bestrew thyself with dust 
(kethib, I have bestrewed myself). — LXX, yjv xarardcacbe 


kata yedwta™ tpéav. 
318. 1 Chr.iv.g: S93 nt *> “ox P23? VOW. TRAP WOR) 
Vs. 10: “SEP NPS? TPS NP) 


105 Pesh., Ew., Dillm., and Cheyne: “ Answer her.” 

106 Schwally, in Z4 7 W, X., 178, suggests the pointing ‘aw after the analogy 
of 5973, Onn, which is also favored by Syr. xoaty. 

107 The parallelism favors the qere (Imv.). Hitz thinks that the kethib arose 
out of the intended allusion to nw (cf. on No. 63). 

108 DDIDN; cf. on No. 306 and Vollers, Zc. 

109 Perhaps }'3)’" is an old nominal form from a lost stem 3)’, and being at a 
loss to explain it, the author connected it with I¥J, which contains the same 
consonants; or, the name was originally 2¥}’*, and was altered on account of its 
unfavorable signification to 3J/" by transposition. 
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319. 2 Ki. xvii. 4: xoS ma VMSN WWS —br Wey 
LXX, xat éroddpxyoev airév ; Vulg. obsedit (= #77¥")."” 
320. Dt. xxxii. 36: iP) “NSD DER) 


Cf. 1 Ki. xiv. 10, xxi. 21; 2 Ki. ix. 8, xiv. 26. 
321°. aps" Taw KAP" Wwe spa DIS TPM PS RE j2 “InN 
Gen. xxv. 26. 


321°. Gen. xxvii. 36: DYOSD MM SPP" SPs" WwW RAP "37 Wax" 


321°. Hos. xii. 4: TTS FAR 329 7O33 
321%. Gen. xxxii. 25 : YO W'S Pay" mad aps" “ne 
322. Zeph. ii. 4: “pon yy 
323. Mal. ii. 12: M35) TIP AWE? TWN werd ayn ms: 


Jahveh will cut off to the man that doth it (marry a foreign 
woman) a waker (or caller) and answerer. — LXX, éfoAoOpev- 
get Kuptos Tov avOpwrov Tov ToLOdvTa TavTa éws Kai TazewwOy 


(? => Y).— Vulg. magistrum et discipulum.™ 
324. Is. ii. 19, 21: Pw yas Weipa 
325. Job ix. 9: ma) Sn we avy 
Cf. for the last words, xxxviii. 31 ; Am. v. 8. 
326. Gen. xxvi. 20: JOD PWENTI"S PW ARIA OW NAP 
327. Ps. vi. 8: vaniy S23 spy ry rsp wep 


5 


328. TOM mse Say nnn wy pw ax mn oe ond nnd 


sxenT> aT sos psyco ond espn a> mn nnn 
Is. lxi. 3." gaia 


329. Esth. iii. 8: DMST PS TBS) IBS IMs OP hw 


10 Klostermann, WHY; cf.*xxv. 1. 

111 So Luth., A. V., a/, following the rabbinical interpretation, Shadd., 55 0. 
Orelli takes VY as ptcp. qal in transitive sense, ‘caller.’ It is probably a proverbial 
phrase. 

112 Syr. POYNK, according to Professor Haupt, primarily, ‘show one’s self hard, 
obstinate,’ then ‘quarrel’; in Arab. ‘a3iga; ‘love,’ originally, ‘be hard in love’; 
‘asiga, ‘be bent on a thing, be interested in a matter’; perhaps loanword from 
Aram. PJ, ‘ business, concern.’ 

118 Bickell transposes MWY to the place before bax: “oil of joy for the 
raiment of mourning, a song of praise for a failing spirit.” 
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330. Is. xxiv. 17: PANT swr Poy mp) Me) IMD 
Cf. vs. 18; Jer. xlviii. 43 ; Job xxii. 10; Lam. iii. 47. 

33t. Gen. x. 25 (1 Chr.i. 1g): Poet 355) 1a"3 'D Sp INNA Ow 


332. Ps. cxli. 7: 77RS ys) ob wo 

333- Jer. xliv. 14: TA won mt x5) 
Cf. Lam. ii. 22 ; ‘BW, Jer. xlii. 17; Jos. viii. 22. 

334. 1 Sam. xxi. 3: ™ “sg “sop dip On 


Cf. 2 Ki. vi. 8; Ru. iv. 1. 

335. OND OYTO "mT *D (v. 32 ORD) See OPER ow NAPA 
Gen. xxxii. 31: np Sx 

336. Sees cna Sy mop swx siv> xin mp mat ones) 
Ex. xii. 27." re 

33% oven mss sws awrx Seen Sop mx own 
2 Chr. xxxiii. 7. 

338°. "ID PAIRS OVOR ET "> OMEN NP IW OW me 
Gen. xli. 52. 


338°. Hos. ix. 16: pes 53 eB ws ow OMeR ADT 

338°. Hos. xiii. 15 : 46 RS! OK PS NIT "DS 

338%. Hos. xiv. 9: RYOI AD 30 ... BES 

339- Lev. xiii. 45: SMD TT we OD NT MIS 
Cf. x. 6, xxi. 10. 

340. Job xvi. 12: SEBYN HIPS Me M| IY mT by 


14 Contracted °399D, Dan. viii. 1 3. Cf. Syr. 19, Arab. fudan. The Assyr. 
pul-pul is a reduplication of the old Arabic dialect form /#/, which is used by 
poets in the Vocat., instead of fu/an; see Haupt in Beitr. zur Assyriologie, 1., 
114, rem., and Johns Hopkins Univ. Circ. No. 29, p. 51; also Frd. Delitzsch, 
Assyr. Worterb., p. 334, and Zeitschr. fiir Keilschrifif., 11., 320. 

115 1D, in Syr. W¥D; Arab. /asuka, with weakening of the original D to ¥ by 
partial assimilation of the sibilant to the T (as Professor Haupt explains it) ; 
Eth. /e3ha, in the III. form ¢afa3ga, means in the other Semitic dialects, ‘be 
lucid, bright, shining,’ then ‘be joyous, festive.’ MO may thus originally have 
had the meaning of ‘ feast, festival day,’ so that the explanation of the word given 
in Exodus would be based on a popular etymology. In Hebrew the stem denotes 
also motion, walking; cf. 2 Sam. iv. 4; 1 Ki. xviii. 21. 

116 Instead of 119", to agree better with the consonants in the name O°DR. 
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341. PIB ww PM) pH POD AN A eR 
Gen. xxxviii. 29. 
Cf. 2 Sam. v. 20 (1 Chr. xiv. 11), vi. 8 (1 Chr. xiii. 11). 


342. Ez. xxvii. 14: ™ THI UNS OTH) OW) oo 
343- Hab.i. 8: TWD WH 
344. Prov. vi. 15: “S" SB TTS 83" ORMD 
Cf. BRM SMS, Nu. vi. 9; Is. xxix. 5, xxx. 13. 
345. Gen. ix. 27: ne ombx re" 
346. Spm nds oo snms oy none; mds “Sines Som sam 
Gen. xxx. 8:18 *Smb) Iw 
x 
347. Mii. a1: DRE nswr mex xd 
348. Is. xxii. 24: ™ MPSS O'RERSN 
The scions and the offshoots. 
349. Is. xiii. 4: mono NOY PES MIXsy wT 
350. ARAN mar soy mows> migay syn yp xv ors 
Is. xxviii. 5 : yap aNw> 
351. Jud. v. 30:™ boy =ixd one yoy 
352. Lam. iv. 18: WITS MS 
353. Zech. ix. 3: md sig hy 13M) 


Cf. "¥ “3a, Jos. xix. 29. 


354%. JO ms nex sm Soe: ... pn mp Sp oma Sem 
Gen. xvii. 17, 19: Phx? aw AS AXA j3 


354°. * pox? sawn > ods "> mwy phy sme om 
Gen. xxi. 6. 


117 LXX omits 0°09. Cornill considers D°W5 a corrupt repetition of O°F5) 
but D'WD is distinguished from DDD as. fast, swift horses. In Assyr. pard3u 
means (in Niph.) ‘fly off, hasten away.’ The stem TD in Assyr. implies vehe- 
mence, then swiftness. 

118 The form 0°33, which occurs only here, was coined perhaps to agree in 
sound with the name, and to distinguish it from Dna), ‘the crooked ones.’ 

119 These words are lacking in LXX. 

120 For 4 W, Ewald and Barth conjecture bw, ‘lady’; sc. Sisera’s wife. 

121A paronomasia, and, at the same time, containing a double meaning, 
bulwark, and siege.” Stade in ZA7W, I., 48 f. 
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354°. Gen. xxvi. 8: HWS TPS MS PMSS PMs IT XM 


355- Jer. ii. 6: nypoy) me pS 
356. Ez. xix. 13: WIE) TS PAIRS 
357. Is. xxxiv. 14: B'S AX OMS Wabi 
358. Dan. xi. 30:™ BAD ovs {3 13) 


Theod., xati eiveXevoovra év ait@ of éxmopevdpevoe Kirtor 


(= OREN). Cf. Nu. xxiv. 24, OD WW ON. - 


359. Jon. iv. 6: ansa Ss wen Sy Sy mynd 
360. Ps. cvii. 33: Tex ov “eb... eT 
361. Zech. vi. 12: ™ Mey PANN ww My wx 
362. Hos. viii. 7: mop ney Sa max 


363. MBOMR APY xT Maw Ovd AD IP MRM ST eT 
~ oss ow esp yo Sos... ai pgs xeon nw x3 
Gen. xix. 20, 22: bah 3 


364. Gen. xxxi. 49:7 331 "SD PTT FY SO AW ELT 


365. Jud.v. 4: Dims Tw TISSS VW ANKE AVP 
Cf. Ps. Ixviii. 8. 
366. Prov. xiii. 22: xvin Sn p»xd nex 
367. Ps.xxxi.7: ‘Yanton DoD | gp sige *> SnD ams 
Thou art my hiding place, from trouble wilt thou protect me, 
with songs of deliverance wilt thou compass me about. — 
LXX, ov pov ed xatapvy) ard Odjipews THs mEptexovons pe 
(="JTRN), 76 dyoAXopd pov, Avrpwoal pe ard tov KuKAW- 
oavtwy pe!” 


122 For O'S, Graetz (Monatschrift, 1886, p. 547) would read D'S, messen- 
gers. — Jer. xlviii. 9, X¥2) N¥) is prob. to be emended after LXX, M¥N M¥); see 
Schwally, ZA 7W, VIII, 197, n. 3. 

128 The reverse order, vs. 35; Is xli. 18. 

124 Professor Haupt, who refers Ps. cxxxii. to Zerubbabel, sees in Ps. cxxxii. 17, 
ee TVY'D¥R OW, “There will I make a horn to sprout,” etc., an allusion to MY. 
125 \Y¥19, instead of the more usual 7130), to play on the name of the city. 

1% In the preceding, nothing has been said about a 1)3¥1. Ewald therefore 
(Komposition der Genes., p.64) conjectured MD¥IN NI¥9M, “And the pillar 
he called Mizpah.” 

127 *)9¥N1: chimes on both sides with 12 and°)9. The two Inf, 12) and UD 
are used in Genit. relation, and the former stands in the Plur. 
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Prov. xxiv. 10: 


ngris Wy Te ONS BIN 
“If thou art faint in the day of adversity —thy strength is 
narrow” (Del.).!” 


Is. xxx. 6:™ wr) ead spat) my pags 


Cf. Prov. i. 27; MIMO) MY, Zeph. i. 15 ; Job xv. 24; #939 
wh, Job iv. 11. 


Hos. xiii. 12: 


INNON APY OM|K PD Wy 


2 
Is. xxxiv. 11: ABP) MSP Tw 
Cf. Zeph. ii. 14. 

Hos. ix.6: B9SpN Ao ak3pn oye swe 257 A 5 
moo oma mao :... Sap ra oams Ox... mT er 7D 
soo nop we SMD VT TED AT FW ed... 

ves 5a3 
ayp per Sip pe 

"38 TT DAN DIP) IST Wwe ST Me YT OP 
1 Ki. viii. 20 (2 Chr. vi. 10). 


Jer. xxix. 21, 22: 


2 Ki. iv. 31: 


Jer. xii. 13: TY OX OOM i" 
“iy De Siw) ap “PIPE 
Kir undermineth, and Shoa is at the mount. 

“Oy TT ON PID BD VON) DVD TRS INN TD aN" 
Am. viii. 2 : Sener ap Oe pot xs 
ork ons... 2p tp pryp qa Sy ss 

SON TPT FIAT TIT RO SPS PSP 
Is. xvi. 9, 10." 


Cf. Jer. viii. 20 (P¥>, “VE); Ps. xcv. 1 (31M, J"). 
y7xs onpon S$pn oan up Sy xin Sp 


Is. xxii. 5 : 


128 LXX divide and read differently. _ 
129 Professor Haupt identifies w> with Assyr. né3u ; 4 and 3 often interchange 


in the Semitic languages. 


189 So Ewald, Propheten®, Cheyne. 


181 Besides the alliteration of JVI with TWN, there is a striking contrast 
implied in the latter word: the joyous shout of the vintagers (the primary meaning 
of the word) has ceased (v. 10), the fierce cry of the invading enemies has sur- 


prised them (v. 9); cf. the parallel passage in Jer. xlviii, 32 £,, T1789 TWN. 
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381. Gen. iv. r: wT A WIND TWEXM pe mx Tom 

382, DODD OW Sw NK Te ws WA IT me 
Nu. xxiv. 21: Wi? 

383. Ez. vii. 6: TOR PPT PPT XS xB PP 


LXX and Cornill read only 83 7p. 
384. Hab. ii 16: FhaD Sy Poppy... thasn Sp naw 
385. Is. xli. 2: Wp #1) We. w39n Mpy> ym 


He maketh like dust their (the enemies of Cyrus) sword, like 
driven stubble their bow. Cf. Job xli. 20. 


386. Prov. vii. 3: a> m> 5p nan Ppmisaxx 5p ow 


4 
387. Bor oa mas 3 on ag mg eros So er ow sapm 
87D gs aad ep 72 Sy soe ns me 
Gen. xvi. 13, 14. 
388. WR TT ns powers sve ms mx nua maby Sm 


~ 


2 Chr. iii. 1: wrasse TD mE 
389. “39D AVP TD YD Mae > ous ew xIpm 


Gen, xxix. 32. 


182 dar, Ney. for ppp (from “4p), to suggest Hop ®'P (Keil, Lange and 
Orelli); Vulg. vomibus ignominiae; cf. Stade, § 124%. 

Professor Haupt kindly calls my attention to the conjecture of E. Nestle in his 
Marginalien und Materialien, Tibingen, 1893; p. 1, that Gen. i. 9, 10, should 
be read Ps instead of WP's also 2 Chr. i. 16; Lev. xi. 36; Ex. vii. 19, Mp, 
instead of Mp', comparing the Arabic garay, to collect water in a reservoir; 
gartyyun, canal; magran, a place where water is collected. If this conjecture 
be adopted, then there would be a paronomasia in Jer. iii. 17; #RYP? WIN Nya 
D377 79 TR IPN MT NOD DIY, 

183 Reading after the LXX: 037M and ONwp. 

18 See Dillm.; Wellhausen’s emendation and interpretation do not accord with 
the explanation of the name. 

18 Not was shown (the place), for which the Hoph. would be used, but 
appeared; the subject, Jahveh, is easily supplied from the preceding; the refer- 
ence is to the event related in 2 Sam. xxiv. 16. For the derivations of 0", 
cf. Ges., Thes.; Grill, in ZATW, IV., 145.—A play upon VD and M8 is, 
according to Dillm., also to be recognized in Gen. xxii. 1, 8, 14. 

18 Lagarde, Onomast. Sacra, I1., 95, suggests the reading 1283, as a corrupted 
Plur. fract. after the analogy of forms like 7J°j’, and attempts to derive its 
meaning from the Arabic.— 2 78, “to look upon with compassion”; so 
1 Sam. i. 11; Ps. cvi. 44. . 
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Zech. ix. 5 : 

Prov. xxii. 3 (xxvii. 12): '™ 
Job xxiii. 6: 


RTD) PopwR RD 
SAN TP] mE MP 
“Tad SN AS 3435 
Hab. iii. 2: “NIN OA WS 
Joel ii. 10: Dyw wy pos A M9 
Cf. Is. xiii. 13, xiv. 16 ; Ps. Ixxvii. 19 ; 13") vr, Job xxxix. 24. 
Is. xv. 4: 1 TT WED I aio xSr 1D Sy 
Therefore Moab’s warriors wail, his soul quaileth within him. — 
LXX, 84 rodro 7 dois (= “x5m) THs MwaBiridos Bod, 4 YuxH 
airis yvooerat (= 113"). 
Ps, xxxiv. 11: ap) WwW A "HS 
35 TP ST AND “De MSA mew xp" 


Gen. xxvi. 22. 
Dt. xxiv. 6: 357) O1T™ wx Sar xd 
Senwe S Me OES TD Fpows xDD menm x5 maw ep 
Hos. i. 6. 
Cf. ii. 5. 
Jud. vi. 32: Spam ts sp exd Spay int ars 1 py 
m5) BN) M3 
Gen. viii. 21 ™ (thirty-eight times in the O.T.): 9 SPA 
Ps. xv. 3: apy wma swy xb 
Cf. xxviii. 3 ; Zech. viii. 17; Prov. iii. 29. 


Job xiv. 9: 


Prov. xiii. 20: 
LXX, yrwoOyjoeran (= DTM). 


Prov. xviii. 24: 


vir os py 


Prin7 o9 ws 
Wanting in the LXX ; Theod., dvijp ératpidv rod ératpedoacBat ; 
Gr. Ven., wore dAaAaLev. 


187 Similar combinations of TI8) with NV: Is. xli. 5; Ps. xl. 4, lii. 8, cxii. 8; 
Job vi. 21, xxxvii. 24 (accidental, Gen. xlii. 35; Ex. xiv. 13, 31; Dt. xx. 1, xxviii. 105 
1 Sam. xxviii. 5, 13; 2 Sam. xiii. 28; 1 Ki. iii. 28). 

188 Similar combinations of F187 (XV) with M7 (3): Ex. x. 10; Ps. xxiii. 4, 
xlix. 6, xc. 15; Prov. xxiv. 18; Neh. ii. 17. 

189 yy’ only here, and the derivative T}!"™, ‘curtain.’ 


140 For 111013, from 1), a formation like ys. 
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406. x Chr. vii. 23: IMSS ANT APD > APS wy Me APN 


407. Sener ms ngs Sos aps poy ast... am 
Jer. xi. 17. 

408. Prov. xiv. 32: sv5 ITT InssS 

409. Is. xxix. 6: WIAD OPS PHN MRIX ANT oy 

— 4to. Jud. x. 8: wy SN 

411. Ez. xvii. 20: ‘Aw yy ya) '-on) > 


Cf. Lam. i. 13. 


vw 
412. Ex. xxii. 8: maby Sy my dy 
413. 1 Ki. xviii. 27:™ Hew D mw sD 
414. Lam. iv. 21: EIN FS My ww 


Cf. Ps. xl 17 (Ixx. 5); FIMOW) WWW, Is. xxii, 13, xxxv. 10, 
li. 11, Jer. vii. 34, xv. 16, xvi. g; Zech. viii. 19; Ps. li. 10; 
[Ww AMS, Esth. viii. 16, 17. 


41s. “DWE ew Mx pM... “sw ode ima xd sax 


Gen. xxx. 18.18 


416. Eccl. ix. 5 :™ bys) Msws "3 Sw n> TD pe 

417. Gen. xxxi. 27: ows AWS snoem 
Cf. 2 Chr. xxiii. 18. 

418. Is. lv. 12: poain plows un vmews °D 


Cf. Prov. xii. 20. 


41g. TWP Ww BEI AP mpnes 1S “ens rene ee 


Gen. xxv. 25. 
41g’. Gen. xxvii. 11: VOW Ws TM WE TT 
420. Job xxvii. 21: ‘ipa WAT" aa Bey wae 





xxxiv. 22; Is. iii, 11. 
M42 Wis dw. ANey.; Klost. omits. 
148 On the pronunciation and derivation of the name, see Delitzsch én Joc. 
144 YW (instead of pon or {1", which are elsewhere used in Eccl.) perh. 
for the sake of the paronomasia with 015}, 


141 Similar combinations: xii. 21, xiii. 17, xv. 28, xi. 5; Ps. vii. 10, x. 15, 
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421. Job xxvii. 23:8 me roy pawn tes ivy pean 


422. Is. i. 23: mo pw 
“Thy law-makers are law-breakers” (Cheyne). Cf. Hos. ix. 15. 
423. 2 Ki. xxiv. 12: yo) AW 
424. BD OW > See or > Jaw TNS Te Spyt kD a 
Gen. xxxii. 29 : 651M) OWI OP pring 
425. Mi. vii. 3: mows pawn Sew ae 
Cf. Ex. ii. 14. 
| v 
426. Zeph. i. 15: Mw) TRY oY 


Cf. Job xxx. 3, xxxviii. 27. 
427. 1 Sam.i. 20: THON mim "3 Oey TOY AR RPM 


428. “DR BN 3 sp cnoew wx cnoxw mx co avr ym 
1 Sam. i. 27, 28: sand yTNONw 


429. ‘mx Town xo ones KOM TIN mee 73 oR 


2 Ki. iv. 28. 


430. Jer. xlviii. rr: PW Ox NIT BERN PDD SND PRY 
Cf. xxx. 10 (xlvi. 27). 


431. Is. xxiv. 12: “3w n° TERW May VWI3 “ANWI 
432. Lam. iii. 47: 307) ONWI 


145 “The accumulation of the terminations 20 and émo,” says Delitzsch, “ give 
a thunderous roll and an impress of gloom to this conclusion of the description of 
judgment, as in the Psalms these terminations uniformly recur where moral 
depravity is mourned over, and divine judgment threatened (e.g. Ps. xvii., xlix., 
Wiii., lix., Lxxiii.).” 

146 Not YO", as DD stands for 0°) 10 (form gaéti/), with lengthening of the 
patach into qames after resolution of the doubling; wherefore the latter is 
unchangeable. The plur. DD" (alongside of 1D) is therefore incorrect; cf. 
the same confusion in ow, horses, and Dw, horsemen, which latter stands 
for D'WIID; cf. on No. 342 (Professor Haupt). 

147 Cf, above, § 12, p. 117. 

148 Klostermann thinks that IW) (comp. Dt. xxvii. 18) was the original 
reading. 

149 According to Professor Haupt, not a pilel form, as usually explained, but 
simply the stem {®W with the nominal ending an, as in [}7), etc.; cf. above on 
No. 347. 
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433. Ez. xxxix. 2: THROW PMI’ 
434. Gen. xli. 47: musp> ssw Dsw5 PANN wm 
Cf. vs. 53, 54- 


435- OT SY) OW "SD Say ARS NIT piped RAP J2 by 
Gen. xxi. 31.” 


436. Ex. xxii. 9: MaW3 IS “SWI NS 
Cf. Ez. vi. 9. 
437. Ez. vi. 6: poy) naw) Mw) 
438. Is. xiii. 6; Joeli. 15: NID? “IW TW 
439. Is. li. 19, lx. 18; Jer. xlviii. 3: 320m Ww 
440. Joeli. 10: MoS moa my Tw 
441. Is. xxxii. 12: ™ an “Ww by oa onw by 
442. Apps pws 


Dt. xxviii. 22; 1 Ki. vili. 37 (2 Chr. vi. 28); Am. iv. 9; 
Hag. ii. 17. 


443. POR WINN aw Ow iw Awe pars o35 Sy ww 
1 Ki. viii. 47: DTSw yoND 
Cf. Dt. xxx. 1-3; 2 Chr. xxx. 9. 


444. DR MNT aw 3 ods we PE NS! me yy saws 
Ps. cxxvi. 1, 4:1 3333 O°P"ERS (ere UNSW) WHI 
« When Jahveh brought back the captives of Zion we were like 
those that dream. Restore, O Jahveh, our prosperity, as 
streams in the south country. 


445. ‘Jer. iii. 22: DS NIWh NOI OSI OS Ww 
Cf. vs. 12, 14; Hos. xiv. 5. 


150 Cf. ch. xxvi. 33, where the name 3 83 is connected with the numeral 
YI, seven. 

161 LXX omits N3W)). 

152 On the text, see Stade, ZA 7W, IV., p. 267, rem. §; Duhm, ad doc. 

158 \"W is prob. transcriptional error for V3IW, The phrases MIV DW and 
VIV AW, though frequently confused, are not identical in origin or meaning. 
MI dW, which is pre-exilic, is a figura etymologica, mearing ‘ restore the former 
condition’; MM3W 31¥, on the other hand, which originated after the deportation, . 
is a paronomasia, meaning ‘bring back the captivity, captives.’ In Ps. cxxvi., 
there is thus a two-fold play in VW3W JW, vs. 1, and WIV IW, vs. 4. So 
Professor Haupt. 
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PANS AWN AT NAD "SD maw na PPRIN iS TS 
Jer. xxxi. 22: 4 =53 a3'on Maps 


Jobv. 21: sD THe an xd Ronn HwS vivs 

mxia? RD isp "> AOI wie 

wD PR ww 

Spd EWN AMX) we FEW xT 

Ps.v.g: “JOT “IB (kethib win) “wT “Pay pond 
Cf. xxvii. 11. 


Is. xxviii. 15, 18: ™ 
Ps. xviii. 42: 


Gen. iii. 15 : 


Prov. xii. 25: AMEN 31 IST A ws 355 sae 


paws 331 ala mpra MINS) M|NW. AVP ADS 


Dt. xxviii. 22: heya 


Soe yop sy xo pre us mss kd... on 
Job xxviii. 7, 8. 


Lam. ii. 6: 


Job xxxiii. 18: 


MSW) Ips PAD wT nsw Mp rnw 

mows “Sy INT Mme 0 WEI wre 

meds wee Aye nin 

pape sp “iwi med sem... ws ods ow nddme 
Ps, Ixix. 31, 32: =>) )) 

sme sor oss *S my nw ew mx eipm 


Gen. iv. 25. 


Dan. xi. 22: 


Ps, cxxxvii. 5 : 


TO NWN owes ITs ox 


Cant. iv. 2 : DAS PR bath mioxns obs 


154 LXX presents a different text; see Workman, p. 346. 

155 Hoffmann, WW), the demon of sickness, after Ps. xci. 6. —The —- 
occurs also Ecclus. xl. 9: odvrptmpa cal pdorié. 

156 Duhm surmises that Is. wrote UMW WW, the second word as genit., 
“ stachelpeitsche.” 

157 Professor Haupt, Bettrdge zur Assyr. Lautlehre, p. 101, rem. 6, suggests 
that in this much-vexed passage there is a play on the words "|W and ‘RU, 
1IDW being put for IDIKWN, to agree more closely with ]D1W*. Such anoma- 
lies are often met in paronomasia. This explanation removes all difficulties. 

158 In the Talm. Yoma, 74°, the suffix is referred to 1381, and the word is in a 
playful manner explained; either he shall shake it off his mind (IN) TIVO"), 
or he shall tell it to others coved ; IV"), and by this relieve his heart. 

159 See above, § 12, p. 119. 


160 Dyserinck emends ¥2°N; Graetz, better, WMIN; cf. Ps. cix. 24. 
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Job xxi. 23 : youn paxow rds 
Job iii. 26 : ‘nope xdi omy xd 
mow qons ote mm: pam pour ober: pide ie 
Ps. cxxii. 6, 7: THAYVOARS 

1 Chr. xxii.g: THD... JM Bw) Ole ww er sow o> 
1 Chr. xxix. 19 : pow 225 pn ua riddwn 
Prov. vii. 14: “ea cnaby orn Sp ody nat 
Jer. xxxiii. 9: magan’s sand pew o> *> anm 
Is. xiv. 22: sxw oy Saab cna 
Cf. PPARWI OW, 2 Sam. xiv. 7. 

Eccl. vii. 1: a1 jew OW 310 
Mal. iii. 20: APTS Ww aw sev os> arn 
Ez. xxiii. 33 : MW MW Did 
Jer. v. 30: PRS... TIA Taw 
Mi. vi. 16: mw) sw) mw Ime nn pnd 
Lev. xxv. 32: B'S TOS WEEN PNA Me ON HAT 
Cf. Ez. xii. 19. 

Jer. ii. 12: Dy ww 
Is. v. 6: my) way my 


Cf. vii. 23, 24, ix. 17, X. 17, Xxvii. 4. 

Ps. xiv. 8: “Pasa pew pow pros obs awe p> Sy 

Cant. i. 3: TOY PUN jew 

pYew anes ma sms os 555 meses avr mes 
Is. xxv. 6: DDpIN OMY OTIS OEY OMY 


PID WW KISIM... SI AVY "D> AT yew "> “ERM 
Gen. xxix. 33. 


161 Formed from {J8Y by epenthesis (Del.); or transcriptional error for that 


word (Stade, Merx, Hoffm.). 

162 Other combinations of TWINW) MDW, xxxii. 15, xxxiii. 28, 29, xxxv. 3, 7. 

168 Similar combinations of “WW 'W, Jer. xix. 8, xxv. 9, 18, xxix. 18, xlix. 17, 
li. 37; the verb, 1 Ki. ix. 8. 

164 «¢ DW for pon, and O° for OY }”, for the sake of assonance” 





(Duhm). 
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481°. Gen. xvirr: PID ON AVP Sew > Oxpeee wow mp 


481°. Gen. xvii. 20: Threw Sepa) 
482. Dt. vi. 3: mwsd men Sew mye 
483. Prov. xix. 16: WWE) “Vow Mx “Ww 
Cf. xxi. 23. 
484. sps> osaw 9255 ovine ed wars mdnin 
Ps, cxxx. 6.1% 
LXX, 7Ameoev 7} Yuxy pov éxt Tov Kiptov ard PvdAakys mpwias 
expt voxrés (= DIST ID “an MIBWN). 
485. Ps. cxix. 117: TM TMS FPWR AW TID 
486. Ez. xxviii. 26: oni ow Sos may cniwss 
487. ont owe 
Dt. xvi. 18; Jos. viii. 33; 1 Chr. xxiii. 4, xxvi. 29. 
488. Jud i 26: OToy he ow Oey mr op 
489. “APSO wevim pay Sx oni on 55 nx ns 
Joel iv. 2: Ow oy 
Cf. vs. 12. 
ago. Jer. xiv. 6: Duns myn sayy oaw Sy ey op 
4gt. Mii. rr: nws My Taw nsvr os “sy 
Pass thou away, O inhabitress of Shaphir (Fairtown), stripped 
in shame. 
ag2. Isliv.8: = J SIN IB MANOA AYP Ave 
493. Ezra viii. 29: IW MP 
494. OD UR Iw mesh nsw... me cee pe Sep sox 
Jer. i. 11, 12: inwy> “39 


165 See Haupt, Hebraica, I1., 101 ff. 

166 "DW, perhaps for VOW, a city in Judah (Jos. xv. 48), in order to play on 
its appellative meaning (Orelli). 

167 Del., Dillm., Cheyne (cf. Pesh.) consider the dw. Ney. |¥W a by-form of 
OW, which is used in a similar connection in Prov. xxvii. 4, preferred here for 
the sake of the paronomasia with |p. Duhm regards ‘\¥W as a copyist’s error. 

168 For pu 1°, Graf reads, with Aq., Sym., and Vulg., TW 5p, virgam vigi- 
‘lantem. 
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495. Is. xlix. 10: wa Dw op xd 
496. Is. xiv. 30: IT RW Ww as3 MT 
Cf. 2 Ki. xix. 30, 31. 
n 
497. Is. xxix. 2: PPI) PIR AT 
Cf. Lam. ii. 5. 
498. Ex. v. 18: gan oad pm os> yar xd pom 
499. Gen. i. 2:™ 3) A AN yA 


Cf. Is. xxxiv. 11; Jer. iv. 23. 


soo, IDR DST DID Os1... Fwwa a5 pans Do 5S mE 


Zech. xii. 4; cf. Dt. xxviii. 28 : p33 
sor. mn 52) aban b> 
. 1 Ki. viii. 38, 45, 49, 54, ix. 3 (2 Chr. vi. 19, 29). 

502. Jer. vi. 1: “BT IPM yipmsi 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE CASES OF PARONOMASIA QUOTED IN THE LIST. 


1. With regard to the part of speech of the combined words : — 

a. Noun with noun. —1, 3, 4, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 
22, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30, 35, 40, 42, 44, 45, 46, 48, 54, 57, 58, 62, 64, 
66, 73, 78, 79, 80, 81, 89, 90, 91, 92, 95, 96, TOT, 102, 104, 113, 115, 
116, 118, 120, 122, 123, 124, 126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 134, 
140, 141, 142, 143, 144, 145, 150, 151, 152, 153, 173, 174, 176, 177, 
178, 179; 181, 184, 185, 194, 195, 196, 199, 201, 202, 203, 204, 205, 
208, 209, 210, 214, 215, 216, 222, 223, 224, 225, 226, 228, 236, 238, 
239, 240, 241, 243, 245, 247, 249, 251, 258, 263, 264, 270, 278, 281, 


169 LXX in Lam.: ramrewoupévny xal rerarevwuévny, so also Is. iii. 26: 
rarevwljoovra. (= iI) ?). 

170 The word 113 occurs in other Semitic cosmogonies. So in Philo Byblius’ 
account of the Phoenician cosmogony, where Bdav figures as the spouse of dveyos 
xodrla (C. Miller, Fragm. Hist. Graec., I1I., 500 f.). Some Assyriologists believe 
that the word occurs also in the cuneiform inscriptions under the form of Ba’u, the 
mother of Ea, the lord of the deep ocean, properly a personification of the water 
(cf. Hommel, Geschichte Assyr. u. Babyl., p. 255). According to Professor Haupt 
(Beitr. sur Assyriol,, 1., 181, 23), 13 is equivalent to Assyr. dudétu (standing for 
buh-buh-matu), “hunger,” properly emptiness (ASA 7, 89, 22; 109, 111), but 
also the contrary, “ food,” ¢.e. what fills out the emptiness (cf. Descent of Ishtar, 
IV. R., 31, 8). 
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282, 283, 284, 285, 286, 287, 288, 289, 290, 293, 294, 295, 298, 302, 
303, 314, 315, 316, 320, 323, 325, 328, 330, 333, 342, 344, 348, 349, 
35% 351, 355, 356, 357, 358, 360, 362, 366, 369, 371, 374, 378, 379, 
334, 385, 393, 403, 408, 409, 412, 413, 414, 416, 417, 418, 422, 423, 
425, 426, 431, 432, 434, 438, 439, 441, 442, 447, 453, 454, 456, 458, 
462, 464, 465°, 467, 468, 469, 470, 471, 472, 473, 476, 477, 478, 479, 
486, 487, 488, 492, 495, 496, 497, 498, 499, 500, 501. — 212. 

b. Noun with verb.— 21, 32, 33, 53, 56, 59, 61, 107, 121, 125, 
1375 138, 139, 159, 160, 162, 167, 172, 189, 217, 227; 244, 248, 261, 
265, 268, 270, 274, 275, 276, 279, 292, 299, 324, 325, 343, 352, 359 
366, 367, 368, 375, 380, 391, 392, 401, 404, 405, 411, 431, 440, 444, 
448, 449, 451, 457, 466, 475, 490, 494.— 60. 

c. Verb with verb.— 2, 24, 26, 34, 36, 41, 43, 46, 50, 51, 55, 74, 
82, 88, 94, 98, 99, 100, 105, 106, 109, III, 112, 119, 133, 148, 155, 
157, 163, 168, 171, 182, 186, 187, 193, 196, 203, 207, 213, 242, 250, 
254, 256, 259, 267, 269, 277, 280, 285, 291, 319, 327, 332, 339» 349, 
365, 367, 379, 372; 379, 386, 394, 395, 396, 410, 420, 421, 429, 430, 
433, 436, 437, 443, 459, 452, 455, 460, 463, 482, 485, 493. — 81. 

2. With regard to the relation of thought between the combined 
parts : — 

a. Synonymous. — 2, 3, 4, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 28, 40, 
41, 42, 43, 46, 48, 50, 51, 55, 57, 62, 64, 73, 79, 80, 82, 88, 89, go, 
91, 94, 96, 99, 100, 102, 104, 105, 106, 109, 116, 118, 120, 126, 128, 
131, 132, 133, 140, 141, 142, 144, 148, 150, 152, 168, 171, 182, 184, 
185, 186, 194, 196, 198, 199, 200, 202, 205, 207, 208, 210, 216, 223, 
225, 226, 228, 230, 236, 237, 242, 250, 251, 254, 256, 258, 259, 263, 
264, 267, 269, 271, 277 278, 280, 285, 287, 288, 289, 294, 295; 298, 
314, 316, 319, 320, 325, 327, 329, 330, 333, 334» 339) 349 342, 344, 
348, 355, 356, 365, 369, 379, 371, 372, 3741 379; 386, 394, 396, 398, 
409, 410, 412, 413, 417, 418, 420, 421, 423, 425, 426, 430, 431, 432, 
433, 436, 437, 439) 441, 442, 447, 450, 453, 454, 455, 456, 462, 463, 
464, 465%, 467, 468, 471, 472, 473, 476, 479, 487, 493, 495, 496, 497; 
499, 500, 501. — 176. 

b. Antithetic.— 46, 101, 113, 115, 125, 164, 193, 209, 224, 229, 
239, 240, 247, 286, 323, 328, 348, 360, 384, 393, 403, 445, 446, 452. 
— 24. 

c. Proverbial expressions. — 4, 10, 12, 15, 16, 20, 28, 79, 80, 91, 
105, 120, 128, 184, 228, 250, 258, 269, 277, 278, 289, 294, 302, 314, 
316, 320, 323, 333, 334, 355 359 357 371, 394, 398, 402, ” 413, 
414, 442, 468, 471, 473, 476. — 44. 
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3. With regard to the mutual position of the combined parts — 
they are distributed in the parallel members of the sentence. — 12, 14, 
42, 43, 100, IOI, 102, 115, 116, 125, 127, 140, 150, 182, 224, 225, 
226, 239, 271, 327, 344, 365, 379, 372, 386, 418, 420, 421, 425, 430, 
431, 441, 447, 452, 454, 455, 456, 464, 496, 500.—- 40. 

4. Plays upon words : — 

a. Plays upon common nouns.— 11, 24, 25, 27, 29, 31, 32, 33, 365 
54, 56, 59, 63, 66, 87, 107, 112, 114, 117, 121, 123, 125, 126, 128, 
129, 142, 143, 154, 160, 162, 163, 164, 169, 174, 178, 218, 219, 223, 
224, 232, 233, 234, 240, 249, 252, 253, 261, 262, 266, 268, 272, 283, 
291, 292, 299, 304, 305, 315, 324, 328, 349, 360, 368, 378, 379, 380, 
383, 384, 385, 399, 392, 395, 493, 404, 405, 407, 408, 428, 429, 438, 
441, 444, 445, 449, 450, 451, 452, 455, 457, 458, 483, 484, 494. — 
93- 

6. Plays upon proper names.— 7, 18, 23, 49, 65°, 67, 68, 69°, 72, 
76.77, 83, 84, 85, 86°, 108, 149, 156°, 165, 175, 183%", 191°, 197, 
211, 212, 218, 220, 221, 231, 241, 246, 292, 297, 304, 306, 308, 309, 
312, 313, 317, 321°, 322, 338° %, 345, 348, 353» 354°, 361, 373, 377) 
382, 388, 399, 419°, 464, 465%", 481°, 489, 491, 502. — 66. 

.¢. Explanations of proper. names.— 5, 6, 8, 9, 37 38, 39: 47) 52: 

60, 65°, 69%, 70, 75, 86%, 103, 110, 147, 156%, 158, 170, 191%, 200, 
206, 235, 255, 273, 300, 301, 307, 310, 318, 321%, 326, 331, 335, 


336, 338%, 341, 346, 354%", 363, 364, 381, 387, 389, 397, 400, 406, 
480, 481°. — 52. 
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The following table shows the number of passages in each book of 
the Old Testament in which paronomasia occur, and the average 
number to the page of Theile’s edition : — 


























































s |Salgee = Seige 

2 | Re) a6 4 | ae ges 

3 2 a £ os 2 E cv £ $3 
Genesis. . .| 72.50] 68; 0.93 | Nahum . 2.33 6 2.56 
Exodus. . .| 61.33] 15 | 0.24 | Habakkuk . 2.50 7| 280 
Leviticus . .| 43.00 7| 0.16 | Zephaniah . 3.00 8 2.67 
Numbers .. .| 59.50| 10| O17 | Haggai . 2.00 2 1.00 
Deuteronomy. | 54.00 | 27] 0.50 | Zechariah . 12.00 7 | 0.58 
Joshua . . .| 38.00 9 | 0.26 | Malachi. 3-25 2| 0.62 
Judges . . .| 37.00} 18] 0.50 | Psalms 80.00 | 95 1.19 
1Samuel . .| 47.50 8 | 0.17 | Proverbs. 27.00 | 54} 2.00 
2Samuel . ./| 40.50] 14] 0.35 | Job 32.60 | 52] 1.60 
1 Kings. . .| 47.00] 12] 0.25 | Canticles 5.00 4 0.80 
2Kings. . .| 44.50] 15] 0.33 | Ruth. 4-75 3| 0.62 
Isaiah . . .| 64.00] 130] 2.03 | Lamentations . 5-75 | 11 1.91 
Jeremiah . .| 80.00] 67] 0.83 | Ecclesiastes 11.00 9 0.82 
Ezekiel. . .| 70.50 | 64] 0.90 | Esther 12.00 7] 0.58 
Hosea... g.00| 19 | 2.11 | Daniel 23.00 7 0.30 
Joel eens Faces 4.00 | 13] 3.25 | Ezra. 15.00 z 0.20 
Amos .. .| 800] 11] 1.38 | Nehemiah . 20.25 6| 0.30 
Obadiah . . — _ _ 1 Chronicles 42.50 | 13 0.31 
Jonah... 3.50 I | 0.29 | 2 Chronicles 51.00} 12] 0.24 
Micah . . . 5:50 | 15] 2.73 
Historical Books a Peet 689.00 | 247 0.36 
Prophetical Books . . 293.00 | 357 1.22 
Poetical Books . . 161.00 | 225 1.40 














: is illustrated by the following table : — 
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The bearing of paronomasia on some questions of modern criticism 











, |= |88 
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DB el ean ei ee ee Na ea eee ar tae 95.00} 84] 088 
) | Fa aR ED I Re torn ae eae ua aa er eye. 139.00 | I5 O.11 
) Isaiah, cc. i.-xxxv. (cc. xxxvi.-xxxix. being historical) . 32.00 | 101 3.16 
: HO RN 2a ee aol ne eR EK ESE ee 27.00 | 29 1.07 
) Zechariah, cc. i-vili,. 2. 2. 6 2 8 7 ee ew 6.75 0.44 
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Professor Tsagareli’s Catalogue of the Geor- 
gian Manuscripts in the Monastery of the 
Holy Cross at Jerusalem.’ 


TRANSLATED FROM THE RUSSIAN BY OLIVER WARDROP, 


OF BALLIOL COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


1.) The Prophets, 1134" x 9{"', 361 ff., of which the first four are wanting 
and the last three are torn; written on fine, strong, white parchment. The pagi- 
nation seems to show that this was of a part of a complete Bible, for it begins 
from the first fol. of this Ms. It is not a copy of the Athos Bible of 978 A.p., but 
possibly from an older original. There are vermilion uncial phrases and uncolored 
initials; 23 lines on each page, and two columns. Wide margins, with beautiful 
pictures in ink (to the number of eight altogether), illustrating the text. There 
is no division into chapters and verses; the beginning of a period is only marked 
by a capital letter. Ink somewhat faded; very few insertions. Leather binding 
damaged, but the leaves hold together very well, though the edges are cut here 
and there. The scribe seems not to have been very well educated; his orthogra- 
phy is not uniform. In several places we find in the inserted passages, written by 
the scribe of this Ms., references to George Prokhore, founder of the Monastery, a 
pupil of S. Euthymius and a monk of S. Saba’s, also to A/acar, hegoumen of the 
Monastery, etc. From these it would seem that this Ms. was written at the Mon- 
astery of the Holy Cross, in the second half of the XI century. The text is 
complete: there are four major and twelve minor prophets, as well as the books 
of Baruch, Nehemiah, and Esdras. Unlike the order in Greek codd., the minor 
prophets come first. 

The volume begins in Hosea with the words, ... me ghmerthi sheni . . . mogiq- 
vane shen egviptith, etc.; i.e. Hos. xii. 9,... 1 thy God... I have led thee from 
Egypt. On the margins of this first ff., and elsewhere, we find written in a hand 
closely resembling that of the text, 7sodvilsa macaris jvarismamasa sheundos 
ghmerthman ; i.e. May God forgive the sinner Macar, prior of the Monastery of 
the Holy Cross. 

After the Book of Esdras there is a summary of the history of the Hebrews 
down to the Captivity, the vision of Esdras and his conversation with the angel 
Uriel and God himself, on 21 ff., none of which is in the Greek Bible, and is 
therefore to be considered apocryphal. 

On the last torn sheet we read, momigo da mrkua me: zomithgan zome shen 
thvith da igos odes ikhilov™d tsarkhda sastsauli sastsaultha, mashin gulis-khhma 


1 Svyedyeniya o pamyatnikakh Gruzinskoi Pismennosti. A. A. Tsagareli. Vyp.II. S.Pbg. . 
1889. 
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go, ramethu ege ars zhami....; 1.e. 1 answered and said: ...? ... and it shall 
be when thou seest the wonder of wonders revealed, then thou shalt be satisfied, 
for the time is... 


Thus ends the Ms. Bralee Tavg ll 


2.) Readings from the Prophets, in 4°, dombycina, minuscule, XIV-XVI 
cent., much damaged by moisture. At the end the following has been added: 
sulsa ama ts~gnisa cazmavsa aghdgomelsa iosebs khuntus dsesa ... missa mamasa 
gobnasa da meughlesa missa kals sh~s gh“n,; i.e. May God forgive the soul of 
the binder of this book, Joseph Khuntusdze . . . of his father Gobna, and his wife 
Mzekal (i.e. sun-woman). B24 tr. fat No, &6 





3-) Extracts from the Bible, containing an account of the events from Saul’s 
accession to that of Jehoiakim; small dombycina, in 4°, defective, unbound, 
minuscule, XIII-XIV cent. Begins, da tsarigvana samuel saul da grma igi 
romelt igo maththana da sheiqvana vanadsa da brdzana misthvis adgili. . . 
1 Sam. ix. 22: and Samuel took Saul and the young man who was with them, and 
led them into the parlour, and commanded.... On the penultimate page, és/isa 
otzda khuthisa igo ioakim mephobasa missa da therthmet tsel mephobda terusalims ; 
i.e. Jehoiakim was twenty-five years old at his accession, and he reigned eleven 
years in Jerusalem. Be ovler N oe «WS 


4-) Psalter, in 4°, dombycina, defective, small handwriting, XIV-XVI ceut. 


5-) Psalter, in 4°, dombycina, small handwriting, XIV-XVI1 cent. Written in 
verses, but without rhythm. 


6.) Psalter, in 4°, dombycina, defective, small handwriting, XIII-XIV cent. 
At the beginning is inserted, me ughirsman dmanel ephiscopozman elisem shevkar 
tsm. ese davithni juvaris-monasters ; i.e. the book was bound in the Monastery of 
the Holy Cross, by Elise, bishop of Dman. Be alee Ne. 134 


7.) The Four Gospels, 10%4"' x 83/"', 282 ff., parchment. Small, legible 
hand, in 2 cols., with indication of the daily lessons and chapters. Fine title to 
S. John. Binding broken, and lower part of the leaves has suffered from damp. 
S. Matthew begins, v~a@ efyoda m~msa ch~sa abraams da nathesavsa missa 
saucunod, da daadgra mariam elisabedis thana da tsarvida sakhid thvissa; 1.e. 
as he spake to our father Abraham and his seed for ever, and Mary abode with 
Elizabeth, and returned to her own house. Insertions at the end of S. Luke and 
S. John, in which the scribe asks the prayers of his readers for certain of his 
kinsfolk, whom he enumerates. Date, XI-XII cent. BR t f N re aq 


8.) The Four Gospels, complete, 954” x 8%{'', 246 ff., parchment. Small, 
legible hand, without ornaments. Insertions at beginning and end, the former in 


a different hand, XIII-XIV cent. Beate No, (02 


9.) The Four Gospels, 107%" x 77%", 199 ff, parchment. A beautiful Ms., 
in elegant uncials, of XII-XIII cent., adorned with colored initials, miniatures, 
flowers, birds, and animals. First leaves wanting. In several places, in the same 
handwriting as the text, amisa damtserelsa maksime taoelsa sh~s gh~n,; i.e. God 


forgive Maxime of Tao the writer of this. Be ahs N eo. fo 3 


ce ear seme 


[eee emo FA EI RTA ESI SS ETE TANT SES 


SE A SS TE 


Tens a A a th SERS SO AR EIA EAE PE 
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10.) The Four Gospels, complete, 10!’ x 776", 212 ff., parchment. Small, 
legible, plain hand, with the d Ate lessons 9 tga No insertions in the text. 
Date, XII-XIV cent. Cfae 


11.) The Four Gospels, complete, BY 'x 7%", 469 ff., parchment. Small, 
legible hand; two columns; with indication of daily lessons and pictures of the 
evangelists. In strong binding. XII-XIII cent. BE la 4 ‘ No ae oe 


12.) The Four Gospels, complete, 7 x 514'', 142 ff. Only nine leaves of 
S. Matthew are left, but the rest is perfect. Very small, legible hand, with colored 
initials, daily lessons marked, and division into verses. Strong, new binding. Not 
later than XI cent. 


13.) The Four Gospels, small 4°, dombycina. XIV-XVI cent. 


14.) Acts and Epistles, 94" x 61%%"', 342 ff., parchment. Fine, large hand, 
list of lessons at the end, colored initial letters and title. Complete. At the end 
there are modern insertions, djirt vikhile misiredi (? ara mtsiredi) tsignisa amis 
sadziebelisa gancargvisa thvis, v-a khedven thualni thkuenni qovelni, uphalno 
chemno, da vin ictthvideth chem tzodvilsa barnabaisa thvis tphilelisa lotzua hqavth 
gh” sa thvis gevedrebi. Underneath, in the civil character, romelman movigen 
tsignt ese da sultha ganmanathlebeli samotzikulo, da merme cvalad sadziebelitha 
ganvmarthen da shevstsire da movakhsene khatsa gh™ thbisasa nikozs, samcvidre- 
belsa chuensa da mamatha chuethasa vigide k~cs sov (1588), mephobasa gh™s 
msakhurisa mephisa svimonissa. XII-XIII cent. Be abe la e dja 9 


15.) Acts and Epistles, 10! x 8%", 244 ff., parchment. Large hand, 
phrases in vermilion, but no illuminations. Complete. At the end is an insertion 
by the discoverer of the Ms., from which we learn that the book was found by 
Sohn Vardzeli, of the Church of the Resurrection of our Lord in Jerusalem... . 
It was written at the Holy Sepulchre in the 32d year of the supremacy of the 
Turks ( Thurktha, ? infidels), in the Holy City, who suffered no one to worship 
at the Sepulchre without great difficulty and expense, and would not let us (monks) 
go thence (into the city).... The writer adjures everybody to prevent the book 
being taken from the Monastery of the Holy Cross. ... He explains that he has 
written large, as there are many old men in the Georgian brotherhood. He men- 
tions the names of several of his brethren. The Ms. is probably of the XI cent.; 
the insertions must be either of the XIII or XVI cent., according as we under- 
stand the “ 32d year of Zurkisk supremacy” to date from Saladin’s conquest in 


1187, or Suleiman I’s in 1516-1517. Bathe Ne, 7% 


16.) Lessons from Acts and Epistles, 1476'' x 1134", 56 ff., on stout parch- 
ment. Fine handwriting,.in 2 cols., with initials. XII-XIII cent. 


17.) Acts and Epistles, with additions, 91{"' x 7!’, 162 ff., parchment. XIII- 
XV cent. 


18.) Acts and Epistles, with additions, small 4°, dombycina, bound, last leaves 
wanting. XIV-XVI cent. 


19.) Acts and Epistles, with additions, 4°, domébycina. XV-XVI cent. At 
the end, salsa patara (?mephis) aleksandres shvils sh~s gh~n,; i.e. God have 
mercy on the soul of little (? King) Alexander’s son. 
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20.) Acts and Epistles, small 4°, paper. Colophon saying that this Ms. was 





written in Tiflis by the priest Nicholas Chachikashvili, in July, 1755. E¢efae No. //5 


a1.) Horae, 774" x 556"’, 151 ff., parchment, partly palimpsest. Legible, plain 
hand. In new leather binding. XII-XIV cent. Rel alee Ne. 150 


22.) Horae, small 4°, dombycina. Carefully written. XIII-XV cent. Colo- 
phon tells that Boba, daughter of Djavakhi, presented this Ms. to the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre. 


23.) Horae, small 4°, dombycina. Legible hand. Colophon says the book 
was written in Jerusalem, at the Monastery of the Holy Cross, by Mikael Dvali, 


probably about the middle of the XI cent. Bla her No, /43 
24.) Horae, in 4°, dombycina. Legible hand. XII-XIV cent. 


25.) Synaxary, 83%" x 556’, 334 ff., in strong binding. Begins at 1st Sep- 
tember and ends 30th November, but the lessons for the various months are mixed, 
though they cover almost the whole year. At the end, the canon of S. Andrew, of 
Crete. Good, legible hand, but ink faded. 33 lines on a page. Phrases in ver- 
milion, but no illuminations. Colophon in the hand of the same scribe, a certain 
George (?George Mtatsmindeli, XI cent.), who declares that he translated this 
book from Greek into Georgian. An addition in 1806 by the monk Lavrenti 
says the book is 600 years old. If George Mtatsmindeli was the translator, 
Lavrenti should have said at least 700. 

This Ms. is remarkable as being directly translated from the bsp and not, 
like nearly all the rest, a copy from an earlier translation. a oe lee N 


26.) Synaxary, 10! x 74!'', 229 ff., parchment. For February and March. 


0 tay 


Fine, small hand. Phrases in vermilion, but no ornaments. XI-XII cent. BLaf, Neo, 


27.) Synaxary, for October, 914" x 556", 222 ff., parchment. Beautiful 
minuscule hand. Leather binding. Colophon telling that it was written in 1066 
by the monk Gregory, in the Monastery of the blessed father Esdras (?), and that 
it was presented to the Church of the Resurrection in Jerusalem by Anastasia, 
sister of Nicholas Akimisdze. B Cato Meo, ? Ss 


28.) Synaxary, 1134" x 956", 217 ff, parchment. Large minuscule hand. 
Some pages wanting at beginning and end. Begins 1st September; ends 25th 
August. Under 27th January, in same hand as text, we find a note in the lower 
margin saying that Queen Tamara died on this day. The great Tamara died in 
1212, And in about a dozen other places the scribe prays God to have mercy on 
the soul of the dead queen. Be hes Ne eee 

29.) Euchology (now in S. Petersburg), 434" x 334", in three small vols., con- 
taining respectively 119, 98, and 93 ff. Formerly the three were in one, but Bishop 
Porphyry divided them into three, and bound them with the lettering Codex 
acthiopicus papyraceus, as he did not know their Georgian origin till 1883. The 
greater part of this Euchology is on papyrus, but a part is on parchment, the 
two materials alternating. It would seem that despite this difference of mate- 
rial the whole Ms. was written at the same time, not later than the VIII cent., 
and most probably in the VII, if not earlier. The writing is in the ecclesiastical 
character, in capitals; it is not in a fine or practised hand, but is careful, and 
bears signs of great antiquity. The papyrus of this Euchology is better than that 
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of the Sinai Psalter: though it has a yellow-brown, dark color, it is finer and 
smoother, and this makes the writing more even than in the Sinai Psalter. There 
are vermilion letters, initials, and phrases, as well as marginal pictures of Christ 
and the Saints, but they are very naive in execution. The first vol. begins toward 
the end of December; the third ends in the last days of November. It is evident 
that the first leaves are wanting. 

This Euchology contains all the festivals for the martyrs and saints of the I-IV 
cent. No Georgian saints are found among them. The order of dates and months 
is not strictly observed. The Ms. was found between 1850-1860, at S. Saba’s, in 
Palestine, by Bishop Porphyry. In January, 1883, Professor Tsagareli saw it in 
Moscow, and discovered that it was not Ethiopian, but Georgian. At present it 
is preserved in the Imperial Public Library, at S. Petersburg. 

30.) Synaxary, in folio, paper. Legible, a Pat Sin cent. 


31.) Menaeum, from beginning of August to beginning of December. 556" 
x 514"', 284 ff., parchment. Legible, minuscule. There are phrases in vermilion, 
but without ornaments. Leather binding. XI-XII cent. 


32.) Euchology, 8%" x 6%"', 248 ff, parchment. Begins in April. Legible 
minuscule. The hand changes several times. No ornaments. Belonged to the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. XII-XIV cent. 


33-) Euchology, abridged, 956"! x 7’, 151 ff., parchment. Legible minuscule. 
Beginning and end wanting. XII-XIII cent. 


34.) Martyrology, 1134'' x 77%", 302 ff., parchment. From 2d February to 
12th August. Neat minuscule hand; in one column. Vermilion occasionally, 
but no ornaments. Leather binding. XI-XII cent. Z # the No 42 


35-) Euchology, 956" x 7%", 252 ff., parchment. For February. Fine Athos 
minuscule, without ornament. Colophon in handwriting of the text, from which 
it would appear that the Ms. was written by Archbishop Yohn Khakhuleli, sur- 
named the Golden-mouthed, who fl. under King Bagrat III, d. 1014, and wrote 
concerning the ordinance of the Universal Council of Chalcedon against the 
Monophysites. X-XI cent. 


36.) Menaeum, for December, January, and February; complete. 10%" x 
61%", 383 ff. Fine, elegant, Athos hand, without ornament. Date, XI cent. 
Colophon says it was written by Fokn Dvali, by order of George Prokhore, builder 
of the Monastery of the Cross. 


37-) Menaeum, for May, 9%" x 7", 145 ff., parchment. Palimpsest over 
ancient uncials of IX-X cent., in which words of the Evangel can be read. The 
present Ms. is of XI-XII cent. A colophon in a later hand (possibly XIV-XVI 
cent.) says the Ms. was presented to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre by a cer- 
tain friar Tevdoradze, to be read by the Georgians visiting that shrine, and adds 
that if they ever cease to occupy the Church of the Resurrection, the Ms. is to be 
deposited in the Monastery of the Cross. 


38.) Menaeum, roth September to 4th March. 10%" x 77%", 216 ff. Fine 
Athos minuscule of XI cent. Parchment. Strong leather binding. Blots No. 


39.) Martyrology, 1st September to 21st August. 1074! x 77%!', 273 ff., 
parchment. Legible minuscule of XII-XIV cent., without ornament. Last leaves 
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wanting. Inserted passages of various dates at the beginning, referring to the 
Georgian king, Alexander (1389-1442), the son of George VIII, d. 14609, etc. 


40.) Menaeum, for August, 1034” x 77%", 57 ff., parchment. Neat minuscule. 
XII-XIV cent. 


41.) Menaeum, for June, 1074" x 7!', 217 ff., parchment. Legible minuscule, 
XII-XIII cent. Belonged to Church of Holy Sepulchre. B Ox les No ; 


42.) Menaeum, for September, 954’ x 7!’, 122 ff., parchment. Minuscule of 


XII-XIV cent. Blake Ale. 140 
43.) Euchology, in large 4°, parchment. 26 September to 26 March. Begin- 
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ning and end wanting. Minuscule of XII-XIV cent. FSCa be N 0. (37 


44.) Menaeum, for April, small 4°, doméycina. Neat minuscule of XIII-XV 
cent. PBCalee No. a7 

45-) Menaeum, defective, small 4°, paper. Legible minuscule of XIV-XVI 
cent. 

46.) Menaeum, defective, small 4°, paper. Minuscule of XIV-XVI cent. 

47.) Euchology, defective, small 4°, paper. Neat minuscule of XIV-XVI 
cent. 

48.) Menaeum, defective, large 4°, paper. Minuscule of XIV-XVI cent. 
Written by a certain 7hadeoz. Blehe No bLY¢ 

49.) Menaeum, abridged and defective, small 4°, paper. Minuscule of XIV- 
XVI cent. 


50.) Menaeum, for December, small 4°, paper. Minuscule of XIV-XVI cent. Blake No, /} 7 


51.) Euchology, complete, in folio, paper. Minuscule of XIV-XVI cent. 
Colophon and vermilion sentence at beginning, giving binder’s name. Like all 
other Mss. on paper and dombycina in this collection, it is much wormed. 

52.) Menaeum, for September, small 4°, paper, very much wormed, Legible 
minuscule. Written by the monk Yoachim, at Golgotha, and presented to the 
shrine in 1502.. Passages in Armenian and Arabic inserted. Ro 

53.) Menaeum, for September, small 4°, paper. Minuscule of XIV-XVI 
cent. 

54.) Menaeum, abridged, small 4°. Minuscule of XIV-XVI cent. Written 
for the Monastery of the Cross by the priest Cyré/ and his disciple Morkoz. 

55.) Menaeum, defective, small 4°, paper. Minuscule of XIV-XVI cent. 

56.) Menaeum, for December, defective, large 4°, paper. Minuscule of 


XIV-xVi cent. Begtee No. 7F 


No, 125 


57-) Euchology, in folio, paper. Minuscule XIV-XVI cent. BLate Ne. 6% 


58.) Menaeum, for October and November, large 4°, dombycina. Minuscule 
of XIII-XIV cent. 


59.) Menaeum, September to January, large 4°, dombycina. XII-XIV cent. Bhater N. 6. q ! 


60.) Menaeum, for July, defective, in 4°, paper. Minuscule of XIV-XVI 
cent. Bieter Ne. l 

61.) Euchology, in folio, paper. Minuscule XIV-XVI cent. 
62.) Euchology, in folio, paper. Minuscule XIV-XVI cent. 
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63.) Menaeum, for July and August, dombycina, small 4°.  Minuscule of 
XIII-XIV cent. Written at the Monastery of the Cross. Be. ke No. /o 7 


64.) Euchology, in folio, paper. Minuscule XIV-XVI cent. 


65.) Menaeum, for September, October, November, in folio. | Minuscule 
XIV-XV cent. 


66.) Euchology, September to January, folio, paper. Minuscule XIV-XVI 
cent. Belonged to Monastery of S. Basil in Ferusalem. Blak, No, Yo 


67.) Triodion, from Easter to All Saints’, 10! x 774", 281 ff., parchment. 
Begins on 23 April and ends on Ascension Day. First leaves wanting. Legible 
minuscule; in one column; occasional use oi vermilion, "y without ornament. 
Strong leather binding. XII-XIII cent. BC ae foe og 

68.) Triodion, from Easter to All Saints’, 1076!’ x 10!’, 183 ff., parchment. 
Legible minuscule. First and last leaves wanting. Phrases in vermilion, but 
without ornament. XII-XIII cent. [3:0 p foc No. + 

69.) Triodion, from Easter to All Saints’, 9" x 614", 235 ff., parchment. 
Complete. Legible minuscule, XII-XIII cent. EC +, fe, No. rs ie Fe 

qo.) Triodion, from Easter to All Saints’, small 4°, dombycina. Legible minus- 
cule of XII-XIV cent. Colophon says the monk Z7heodore deposited this book in 
the Church of the Resurrection, at Jerusalem, for the use of the Georgian fra- 
ternity. PBoCake No. //l 

71.) Triodion, from Easter to All Saints’, large 4°, dombycina. Legible minus- 
cule of XIII-XIV cent. J&Cerfen Neo. ¥ 

72.) Triodion, from Easter to All Saints’, small 4°, paper. Minuscule XIV- 
XVI cent. 

73-) Triodion, from Easter to All Saints’, small 4°, paper. Minuscule XIV- 
XVI cent. 

74.) Triodion, from Easter to All Saints’, small 4°, domdycina. Minuscule 
XII-XIV cent. 

75.) Triodion, from Easter to All Saints’, 956" x 614", 40 ff., parchment. 
Defective. Minuscule XII-XIII cent. 

76.) Triodion, from the week of the Publican and Pharisee to Easter, 8%" x 
556", 81 ff., parchment. Defective. Minuscule XII-XIII cent. Bfy fe, No ; /4) 


77.) Triodion, from the week of the Publican and Pharisee to Easter, 1014" 
x 7%'', 263 ff., parchment. Long insertions at the end, and two white parch- 
ment leaves of much later date added, from which we learn that the scribe was 
Nikolooz Katarattsardze ; that a certain George, monk at the Holy Cross, acquired 
this book after he had been a prisoner of the Khvaresmians (7.e. about middle of 
of XIII cent.) : he says that these conquerors did great hurt to Christians, their 
churches, monasteries, and books, and that he in the streets of Jerusalem found 
in the hands of a Persian, who had bought them from another Persian from 
Telav, the Georgian books which he purchased, —this Triodion and a Eucho- 
logy. ... Finally, a note tells that the book was bound by the Archbishops Vias 
of Urbnis and Varnava of Tiflis, who came from Georgia to Jerusalem in 1570. 


78.) Triodion, from the week of the Publican and Pharisee to Easter, small 4°, 
bombycina. Legible minuscule XIII-XV cent. 
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79.) Triodion, from the week of the Publican and Pharisee to Easter, small 4°, 
7 92 ff. on parchment, the other half on paper. . Parchment half, XI-XII cent.; 
paper half, XIV-XVI cent. The first part written by Gabriel of Svaneti. Bla he Ne ee 3 o 


80.) Triodion, from the week of the Publican and Pharisee to Easter, large 4°, 
paper. Defective. Minuscule XIV—XVI cent. 


81.) Triodion, from the week of the Publican and Pharisee to Easter, small 4°, 
paper. XIV-XVI cent. Written by a certain Simeon. 


: 82.) Triodion, from the week of the Publican and Pharisee to Easter, large 4°, 
paper. Minuscule XIV-XVI cent. 


‘ 83.) Triodion, from the week of the Publican and Pharisee to Easter, small 4°, 
paper. Minuscule X1V-XVI cent. 


84.) Triodion, from the week of the Publican and Pharisee to Easter, large 4°, 
paper. Minuscule XIV-XVI cent. The end is wanting. 


85.) Paracliticon, 9%{'' x 7%"', 180 ff., parchment. Legible minuscule. 
Leaves wanting at beginning, end, and middle. Vermilion phrases, but without 
ornament. XII-XIII cent. 

86.) Paracliticon, 107%" x 7%", 167 ff. Large, neat minuscule, in one 
column. Phrases in vermilion, but without ornaments. Colophon in the same 
hand as the text, beginning, sakhelitha ... ghirs vikmen me gq” d ughirsi onophre 
mogebad tsm. amath “ paraclitontha” ..., from which it appears that the Ms. 
was written by Onophre, Kvirike, and Morkoz, and presented to the new Con- 
vent, constructed from the materials of the old pilgrim hostelry, in 1167-1175. Blake No. 6 3 

87.) Paracliticon, 774" x 634", 209 ff., parchment. Legible minuscule, XII- 
XIII cent., without ornament. 


88.) Paracliticon, 954" x 83{"', 348 ff., parchment. Minuscule, difficult to 
read. XII-XIV cent. Colophon says it formerly belonged to Kafapi(?) 


e Monastery. 
89.) Paracliticon, 1214/' x 77%'', 250 ff., parchment. Beautiful, small, oblong 

. handwriting, of the Athos style. Splendid purple headpiece, and initials of vari- 

ous colors. A leaf wanting. At the end, the founder of the Monastery of the 
x Cross, Prokhore, has inserted a note, telling that he acquired this book, divided 
(4) it into 2 vols., and put it in the Monastery. The Ms. is of X-XI cent. Bf n bo No 45 
we 90.) Paracliticon, in 4°, dombycina. Small minuscule. XIII-XIV cent. 
: 91.) Paracliticon, small 4°, defective, paper. Minuscule of XIV-XVI cent. 
d 92.) Paracliticon, in 4°, dombycina. Minuscule XIV-XV cent. 
of 93-) Octoichos, small 4°, paper. Minuscule XIV-XVI cent. Be ate No. Il 9 
- 94.) Prayer Book, large 4°, dombycina. Defective. Minuscule XIII-XV 
id cent. Initials in gold. 
m 
i 95.) Prayer Book, small 4°, paper. Minuscule XIV-XVI cent. 
as 96.) Typicon, small 4°, domdycina. Minuscule XII-XIV cent. 





97.) Hymns in Honor of B. V. M., small 4°, defective. Minuscule XIV- 
oy XVI cent. 


98.) Metaphrast, small folio, paper. Minuscule XIV-XVI cent. 
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99.) Metaphrast, large folio, bombycina. Minuscule XIII-XIV cent. Splen- 
did copy, with headpieces, initials, and miniatures. Leaves wanting at end. 


100.) Short Hymns (Condak), small 4°, bombycina. — eer and 
ends August. Minuscule XIII-XIV cent. Rlafe No 


ror.) Anthoflogion, small folio, doméycina. Minuscule XIII-XIV cent. 
102.) Theological Garner, small 4°, doméycina. Legible minuscule. XIII- 


XIV cent. A thick book, almost destroyed by worms. Leaves wanting at begin- 
ning and end. 


103.) Life of S. John Chrysostom, 77%" x 6%4"', 240 ff., parchment. Leaves 
lost at beginning and end. Large, fine — XII-XIII “_ in one column, 
Phrases in vermilion, but no ornament. Cr fi c N 0» 


104.) Lives and Acts of Saints, 153¢"' x 107%", 273 ff., strong, white parch- 
ment. Fine, large minuscule of XI-XII cent., in one column. Binding broken, 
Vermilion phrases, but without ornament. 33 lines to the page. Leaves lost at 
beginning. Contains lives of SS. Boniface, Sylvester, George the Conqueror, etc.; 
also sermons, ¢,g. that of S. John of Damascus, on the Assumption. BC thes No, Be 


105.) Life of S. Basil, Archbishop of Cesarea, in Cappadocia, and Funeral 
Sermon on him by S. Gregory, the Theologian, and thirty-six discourses of S. Basil. 
11%" x 83{"', 495 ff., on well-preserved, white, strong parchment. Beautiful 
minuscule hand, adorned with fine headpieces and initials. Written in two 
columns, 28 lines to the page. Good leather and wooden binding. Several 
inserted passages give the history of the Ms. It is a copy of a translation made 
from the Greek by S. Euthymius (d. 1028), and was written by Yokn Dvali (son 
of Porsman) and his son Michael Dvali, in 1055, in the Monastery of the Holy 
Cross, and was given to Prokhore, founder of that Monastery, at the request of 
the blessed Zuthymius. State Ito, /oS 

106.) Lives of SS. Marina and Catherine, 7! x 51{"', 279 ff., parchment 
yellow from age. Legible, thin, Athos minuscule. X-XI cent. BE 2. for o )52 

107.) Lives of SS. Catherine, Barbara, Marina, Cyprian, Onophrius, etc. 
7748'x 5%", 148 ff, parchment. Legible minuscule of XI-XII cent. First 
leaves wanting. Blake No, 14 

108.) Lives of Saints, in 4°, dombycina. Careful minuscule hand of XIII- 
XV cent. Bleke No. J2° 

109.) Life of the — ie Prag small folio, defective, paper. 
Minuscule XIV-XV cent. » Ne. 19 


110.) Life and Acts of et Vv. oy “ ae 4, — Minuscule XIV-XVI 
cent. Blake Neo. 1o¥ 


—=iéBL ko No. St 11.) Lives of Saints, in large 4°, dombycina. Minuscule XII-XIV cent. 





112.) Lives of the Fathers, small 4°, doméycina. Minuscule XII-XIII 
cent. 

113.) Lives of Saints, small 4°, en bombycina. Minuscule XII-XIV 
cent. 

114.) Instruction of S. John Cepia, 13%" x 83", 393 ff., on strong, 
white parchment. Beautiful Athos minuscule of XI cent. The end is wanting, 
and the Ms. concludes with an inserted passage in the scribe’s hand, which con- 
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tains the testament of Yohm, founder of the Iberian Monastery on Athos (d. 998 
A.D.). The original will is still preserved at Athos. This copy is continued in No. 
115 of the present Catalogue. In the testament Father John says that after the 
translators of the books of the O/d Testament, the Gospel, the Acts (and the Epis- 
tles) of Paul, there was no man who might have translated these Commentaries 
on the Holy Evangel and other books; besides, says John, there were many other 
books not yet in Georgian; so with great toil I taught my son Euthymius the 
Greek tongue, and bade him translate as much as he could. Then follows a list 
of the works of S. Euthymius. S. John begs copyists of the works of S, Euthy- 
mius to copy his will also; and thus has this valuable document been preserved 
tous. It shows that the Old Testament, the Gospel, the Acts of the Apostles, 
and S. Paul’s Epistles had been ¢ranslated into Georgian at least before the X q 
century by “the first translators,” while S. Euthymius only translated the Com- Blalee Ne. 35) 
mentaries by Chrysostom, etc. More than 57 works of S. Euthymius are known. 4 


115.) S. John Chrysostom’s Commentary on S. Matthew, 1134" x 77%", 
480 ff., 31 lines to the page, on strong, white parchment. Legible minuscule. 
Phrases in vermilion, without ornament. It begins, a) thavi khhsenebai mathe 
makharebelisa ; i.e. Chapter the first. The story of Matthew the Evangelist. At 
the beginning is a list of S. Chrysostom’s works, and towards the end we have the 
sequel of the testament mentioned under No. 114, with a list of the works of 
S. Euthymius. The scribe is a certain Stephan Tphileli, and it was written in 
the Monastery of the Cross, probably in the XI cent. Blake N o /2 


116.) Epistles of S. Macar of Egypt, 10%" x 83", 196 ff., parchment. 
Beautiful Athos minuscule of XI-XII cent., without ornament. In strong leather 
binding. Blatter No. 

117.) Gradual of S. John Klimakos, 954" x 776", 209 ff., parchment. Wants 
beginning. Large minuscule, XI-XII cent. Strong binding. Blaler Ne ‘. 9b 

118.) Chrysostom’s Commentary on the Gospel, 1314!’ x 1134", 202 ff., 
strong parchment. Beautiful minuscule, XII-XIII cent. Begins on p. 7 and 
wants last leaves. Bea lae No age So © : 

119.) Chrysostom’s Commentaries, 1254" x 1134!’, 151 ff., strong parch- 
ment. Small, but legible minuscule of X-XI cent. Valuable insertions. 

In the village of Khakkuli, in the Tortumi pass, near the river Ispiri, King 
David Curopalat founded in the X cent. a Monastery in honor of the B. V. M. 
This and the Monastery of 7éeti became the chief centres of religious and literary 
activity in the province of Samtzkhe from the X to the XII cent. The writer of 
the present Ms. was David, a monk of the Khakhuli Monastery, who says he 
wrote it in the reign of the Emperor Roman (? 11, 1025-1028; III, 1061-1078), 
of the Georgian king Bagrat the Younger (?1V, 1027-1072), in the patriarchate 
of Basil, etc., with the help of his brother Michael. Pata £, Ne, 32 

The scribe says he compared this translation with the Greek original. 


120.) Instruction of S. John Chrysostom, 14%" x 1134", 135 ff., parch- 
ment. Legible minuscule, XI-XII cent. Wants last leaves. Strong leather 
binding. 
121.) Commentary by Chrysostom, 1254" x 7%", 233 ff, parchment. Fine 
minuscule, XI-XII cent. Leaves wanting at beginning and end. Blate No. 7 2 
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122.) Teachings of the Fathers, 1254" x 77%", 188 ff., parchment. Fine 
uncials of the compressed Sinai type. Not later than X cent. 


123.) Teachings of S. Cyril of Alexandria, 734" x 5%", 179 ff., parch- 
ment. Legible minuscule, X-XII cent. On the second leaf we find name of 
John of Khakhuli. Beater No. 1S] 

124.) Commentaries on the Psalter by S. Basil the Great, 9%" x 6%", 
373 ff., parchment. Careful minuscule hand of XI-XII cent. Wants leaves at 
both ends. Bla foe No cm 3 Ff 

125.) Teachings of the Fathers, small 4°, paper. Wants beginning. Minus- 
cule of XIV-XVI cent. At ‘~: end an inserted passage by Varnava, head of the 
Monastery of the Cross. BC oe a N o, 74 


126.) Teachings of the Fathers, small folio, minuscule of XIV-XVI cent., 
on paper, in two columns, leather binding. Lacks last leaves. 

127.) Teachings of the Fathers, defective, in folio, two columns, on paper. 
Minuscule XIV-XVI cent. 

128.) Teachings of S. Gregory, Bishop of Neo Cesarea, in 2" two 
columns, on dombycina. Minuscule XIII-XIV cent. Bec ke Ce ? 


‘ 
129.) Teachings of the Fathers, large 4°, dombycina. iin XIII- 
XIV cent. Bound in 1620. 


130.) Teachings of Chrysostom, large 4°, dombycina. Minuscule XIII- 
XIV cent. 


131.) Teachings of S. Gregory the Theologian, large 4°, dombycina. 
Minuscule XIII-XIV cent. 

132.) Commentary (? by Chienicaliai on S. John’s Gospel, in folio, doméby- 
cina. Minuscule XIII-XIV cent. Bee bar No . SY 


133.) Eulogy of the Saints, small folio, domebycina, Minuscule XIII-XIV cent. 

134.) Teachings of S. Andrew of Jerusalem, in folio, paper. Minuscule XV-— 
XVI cent. 

135.) Commentary on the Gospel (? by Chrysostom), in folio, paper. Minus- 
cule of XIV-XVI cent. Notes at beginning, in which the monk J/arion Opizari 
says he bought the book from Persia (?), when the Persians (? Khvaresmians in 
1244, or Turks in 1517) occupied the Monastery of the Holy Cross. 

136.) Gradual of S. John Klimakos, in folio, paper. Minuscule of XV-XVI 
cent. 

137.) Gradual of S. John Klimakos, in folio, paper. Minuscule XIV-XVI 
cent. Ina note at the end, the monk Xitishvili, who visited Jerusalem in 1814, 
says he found no Georgians at the Monastery of the Holy Cross. 


138.) The Seven General Epistles, in folio, dombycina. Legible minuscule, 
XII-XIV cent. A note at the beginning, by the translator, Ephrem Karidjisdze, 
says he was acquainted with an earlier Georgian translation of these Epistles, 
made by S. George Mtatsmindeli (d. ca. 1067), whom he knew personally; but 
Ephrem thought it desirable to make a more exact translation, with the aid of 
“Lexicons.” Farther on, Ephrem invokes the indulgence of the ancient religious 
Georgian translators, Antoni and Saba, and the modern Euthymius and George, 
for this work. 
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that on dombycina is of XIII-XIV cent. BL the lee N o. 


t. VIII, pp. 135-136. 


two columns. Fine minuscule hand. XI-XII cent. 
XI-XII cent. 
written. Dated 1049, at Golgotha. 


winuscule hand of XI-XII cent. 


from the translation made by S. Euthymius of Athos. 


uncials. Several inserted passages, including one by Prokhore. 
but ugly hand. Notes at beginning and end. 


early this century. Arabic notes. 


over a portrait of Rustaveli, the greatest poet of Georgia, — 


Rustaveli. 





139.) Collection of the Acts of the Fathers, 954" x 7'’, 238 ff., of which 
56 ff. on dombycina, the rest on parchment. Parchment portion is of XI cent.; 


10 4 


Numbers 140-147, with which Professor Tsagareli concludes his Catalogue of 
the Georgian Collection of Mss. at the Monastery of the Holy Cross, were carried 
away from Palestine in 1820 by Prince George Avalishvili, and acquired by the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences in St: Petersburg in 1841. Brosset gave a short 
and inadequate account of them in the Bulletin Scientifique of that academy, 


140.) Acts and Epistles of the Apostles, 83/'' x 614", 275 ff., parchment, = 
141.) Synaxary, for April, 1014" x 7!', 265 ff., parchment. Carefully written. 
142.) Synaxary, for July and August, 1034! x 7!', 271 ff., parchment. Finely 
143.) Synaxary, for June, same size as 142, 168 ff., parchment. 


144.) Life and Deeds of SS. Gregory Nazianzenus and Gregory of Nicaea, 
14" x 113%%"', 325 ff., parchment. Dated 1040. Colophon says it was written in 
Syria, near Antioch, at the Georgian Monastery of Ka/ifos, and that it was copied 


146.) Commentaries on 50 Psalms, by SS. Athanasius, Archbishop of Alex- 
andria, and Cyril, 12%" x 83{"', 350 ff., dombycina. XII-XIII cent. Legible, 


147.) Pearl of S. John Chrysostom, 83/"’ x 51{'', 320 ff., parchment. Care- 
ful hand of XI-XII cent. Ink faded. Fine binding given by Prince Teimuraz 


Of the numerous inscriptions at the Monastery of the Holy Cross, the most 
interesting is undoubtedly that on the first column to the right of the entrance, 


amisa damkhatavsa shotha(s) sheundos ghmerthman, amin. rusthaveli. 


t.e. May God pardon (the sins) of Shota, the decorator of this church. Amen. 


5 
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145.) Commentary on S. John, by Chrysostom, 14!’ x 954", parchment. In de i 


two hands: one bad, for 125 ff.; the rest in a beautiful Athos hand. It was fin- 
ished at Monastery of S. Saba, in Palestine, in 1038. It is a palimpsest over 
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PROCEEDINGS. 
DECEMBER, 1892. 


HE twenty-fifth meeting of the Society was held in the lecture- 
room of the Collegiate Reformed Dutch Church, Forty-eighth 
St., New York City, beginning Thursday, December 2gth. 

The President, Dr. Chambers, called the meeting to order at 2.35. 
The record of the last meeting was read and approved. The Presi- 
dent delivered an opening address on the Function of the Prophet. 

Voted, that the first fifteen minutes of the evening session be 
devoted to business, and the next forty-five minutes to brief notes 
not on the printed programme. 

At 4 Dr. Hall read the first paper : “The newly discovered Docetist 
Gospel according to Peter.” 

At 4.30 a second paper on the same subject was read by Prof. 
Thayer. This investigated especially the bearing of the document 
upon the criticism of our Gospels. The topic was then discussed by 
Messrs. Muss-Arnolt, Bacon, Moore, Ewell, Beecher, Montgomery, 
and Cobb. Adjourned to 8 p.m. 


Thursday evening. Met at 8.— Prof. Moore, from the Council, 
recommended the following gentlemen for membership : 


Cyrus Adler, Ph.D., Washington, D.C. 

Prof. Alfred W. Anthony, Lewiston, Me. 

Prof. Duncan B. Macdonald, Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. J. Dyneley Prince, Univ. of New York, New York City. 
Prof. George T. Purves, Princeton, N.J. 

Rev. A. W. Reynolds, Yalesville, Conn. 

Prof. Rush Rhees, Newton Centre, Mass. 


They were all elected. 
At 8.10 Dr. Gustav Gottheil read the first note: “On Some Ancient 
Jewish Liturgies supposed to contain References to Doctrines of the 
growing Christian Church.” This was discussed by Messrs. Chambers, 
Huizinga, Moore, and Bacon. 
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At 8.40 Prof. Hincks read a note on the meaning of Paul’s phrase : 
“ Dying with Christ” (Rom. vi. 8). This was discussed by Messrs. 
Chambers and Toy. 

Dr. Huizinga read a note on “ airéw, in Mark x. 35,38.” Messrs. 
Gottheil, Peters, Moore, Toy, Beecher, Hincks, Mitchell, Macdonald, 
and Muss-Arnolt took part in the discussion. 

At 9 Prof. Peters gave a paper on “ Ziggurat, High Place and 
Temple.” It was discussed by Messrs. Toy, Paton, Muss-Arnolt, G. 
Gottheil, R. Gottheil, Ferguson, Ewell, and Huizinga. 

Voted to meet to-morrow morning at 9.30, the first half-hour to be 
reserved for business. 

Adjourned. 


Wednesday, December 30. Met at 9.50. — No quorum for business 
being present, Prof. Moore stated the substance of a paper by Dr. 
B. Pich, “ Variants of the Old Testament Text in the Talmud and 
Midrash.” Messrs. Chambers and Muss-Arnolt made some remarks 
on the subject. 

At 1o Prof. Moore read a note on “The Modern Chapters and 
the Numbering of Verses in the Hebrew Bible.” 

A quorum being now present, Prof. Arthur L. Frothingham, Jr., of 
Princeton, on recommendation of the Council, was elected to mem- 
bership. 

On motion of Prof. Toy, it was voted that the editor of the Journal 
be authorized to expend a sum not exceeding $100 a year for clerical 
assistance. On motion of Prof. Toy, it was voted that a committee 
of three be appointed to consider the desirability of paying for con- 
tributions to the Journal, and making such other financial arrange- 
ments as they may think proper ; this committee to report at the next 
session. The Chair appointed Drs. Ward, Beecher, and Peters as 
this committee. 

In view of the recent decease of Prof. F. J. A. Hort, an honorary 
member of this body, the Society expressed its sense of the loss which 
Biblical scholarship has thereby sustained, and requested Prof. Thayer 
to communicate this expression to the widow of Prof. Hort. 

At 10.40 Dr. Muss-Arnolt read a note on “Certain New Testament 
Passages of Peculiar Difficulty.” Upon this Prof. Thayer made 
some remarks. : 

At 11.20 Prof. L. B. Paton read a paper on “ The Use of the Word 
Xohen in the Old Testament.” It was discussed by Messrs. Moore, 
Muss-Arnolt, Peters, and Bacon. 
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At 12.5 Prof. Moore read a portion of his paper on “The Song of 
Deborah” ; on which Messrs. Ewell and Bacon remarked. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to the Consistory of the 
Collegiate Reformed Dutch Church for their kindness in granting to 
the Society the use of the Chapel of the Forty-eighth St. Church. 

The rough minutes were read, and the Society adjourned. 


Members in attendance: Messrs. Arnolt, Bacon, Beecher, Brooks, 
Chambers, Cobb, Dickerman, Ewell, Ferguson, Gardner, G. Gottheil, 
R. Gottheil, Hall, Harper, Hincks, Huizinga, Macdonald, Martin, 
E. K. Mitchell, Montgomery, G. F. Moore, Paton, Peters, Sanders, 
Schmidt, Thayer, E. Thomas, Toy. 


JUNE, 1893, 


The twenty-sixth meeting of the Society was held in East Divinity 

~ Hall, New Haven, beginning Thursday, June 1, at 2.15 p.m. In the 

absence of both President and Vice-President, Dr. I. H. Hall was 

chosen to preside. The records of the last meeting were read and 

approved. The Treasurer’s report was read and referred to Messrs. 
Peters and Huizinga as an auditing committee. 

On recommendation of the Council, Rev. W. Scott Watson was 
elected to membership in the Society. 

The annual report of the Recording Secretary was read and 
accepted. Prof. Moore reported verbally from the Publishing Com- 
mittee. 

An invitation was received from the Faculty of the School of the 
Fine Arts, to attend the twenty-fourth annual reception of the School 
this evening, from 9 to 11. The invitation was accepted with a vote 
of thanks. 

Messrs. Moore, Peters, and Cobb were appointed a committee to 
nominate officers for the coming year. 

At 2.45 the first paper was read by Dr. A. H. Huizinga. Subject: 
“The Book of Esther.” It was discussed by Messrs. Peters and 
Hall. 

At 3.30, Rev. W. Scott Watson read the second paper, on “A Manu- 
script of the Samaritan Pentateuch, dated a.p. 1232.” Mr. Watson 
also exhibited the manuscript itself, which attracted great attention, 
so that the paper gave rise to a running dialogue with the reader as 
he brought out its contents. Remarks were made by Messrs. Moore, 
Schaff, Hall, and Peters. 
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At 4 Dr. I. H. Hall read the third paper, “The Word mepharesho 
in the Title of the Curetonian Gospels.” Remarks were made by 
Messrs. Thayer and Moore. . 

At 4.45 Prof. Curtis read the fourth paper, “ Notes on Zephaniah.” 
Remarks followed by Messrs. Moore, Thayer, Peters, Hall, and 
Huizinga. 

Adjourned from 5.30 to 8. 


Wednesday evening. Met at 8.15.— Dr. Peters reported for the 
Auditing Committee that the Treasurer’s accounts were correct and 
properly vouched. The Nominating Committee, through Prof. 
Moore, reported the following list of officers, who were then elected : 


Dr. Talbot W. Chambers, President. 

Prof. J. Henry Thayer, Vice-President. 

Rev. William H. Cobb, Recording Secretary. 
Prof. Willis J. Beecher, Zreasurer. 

Prof. Edward L. Curtis, 
Dr. Isaac H. Hall, | : 
Pres. William R. Harper, } 4%8%#aées 
Prof. Edward Y. Hincks, | sean eae 


Prof. John P. Peters, 


The Council reported that they had reélected Prof. George F. 
Moore Corresponding Secretary, and Prof. J. Henry Thayer and 
Rev. William H. Cobb, additional members of the Publishing 
Committee. 

On recommendation of the Council, the following gentlemen were 
elected to active membership in the Society : 


Prof. Arthur Fairbanks, Yale Theol. Sem., New Haven. 

Rev. W. G. Fennell, Meriden, Conn. 

Rev. Robert E. Jones, Columbus, Ohio. 

Rev. E. T. Kreitschmann, Ph.D., Lutheran Sem., Mt. Airy, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Rev. T. W. Kreitschmann, Ph.D., Univ. of Penn., Philadelphia, Pa. . 

Prof. Frank C. Porter, Yale Theol. Sem., New Haven. 

Rev. L. H. Schwab, 101 Lawrence St., New York City. 

Rev. R. M. Thomas, 339 South Eighteenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Charles C. Torrey, Ph.D., Andover, Mass. 

Rev. W. Scott Watson, Guttenberg, N.J. 
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On recommendation of the Council, the following honorary mem- 
bers were elected : 


Prof. Dr. Heinrich Julius Holzmann, Strasburg. 
Very Rev. Robert Payne-Smith, Dean of Canterbury. 


Dr. Peters, from the Committee on the Journal, reported progress. 
The report was accepted and the committee continued. 

At 8.25 Dr. Hall made some remarks relative to “ The Manuscript of 
the Gospel of Peter.” Dr. Peters gave, orally, two notes ; the first, on 
“ Mark xiv. 32 ff.” ; the second, on “The Tradition that St. Luke had 
been a Slave,” as corroborated by certain references in his Gospel and 
the Acts. Dr. Huizinga gave oral notes on “ Isaiah lx. 1 and Isaiah 
i.18.” Dr. Hall remarked on a Syriac manuscript of the Apocalypse of 
an older date than that used in the Common Version. 

At 8.55 the fifth paper, by Prof. L. W. Batten, was read by Dr. 
Peters. Subject: “The Septuagint Transliteration of Hebrew Proper 
Names.” Remarks were made by Drs. Hall, Moore, and Huizinga. 


Friday, June 2. Met at 9.10.— Prof. Moore gave an account 
of Siegfried’s Job. 

At 9.25 Prof. Curtis continued his notes on Zephaniah. Remarks 
were made by Messrs. Moore, Paton, and Peters. 

At 1o Prof. Paton read the sixth paper, on “The Book of the 
Covenant.” Remarks were made by Messrs. Moore, Peters, Curtis, 
and Cobb. 

At 10.45 Dr. Peters read the seventh paper, “ Notes on the Pilgrim 
Psalter.” Remarks were made by Messrs. Moore, Huizinga, and 
Curtis. 

At 11.20 Dr. Ward read on the third chapter of Habakkuk. 
Remarks were made by Messrs Peters and Cobb. 

Adjourned at 11.50. 


Members in attendance : Messrs. Curtis, Cobb, Day, Hall, Huizinga, 
E. K. Mitchell, G. F. Moore, Nordell, Paton, Reynolds, Sanders, 
Schaff, Thayer, Ward, Watson. 
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at Annual Report of the Treasurer of the Society of Biblical Literature 
ry and Exegesis, May 25, 1892, to May 30, 1893. 
RECEIPTS. 
Balance on hand, last Report, $479 48 
Income : 
Initiations paid, $90 00 
Annual dues paid, 450 00 
Journals, paid to Treasurer, $19 40 
Journals, paid to Secretary, 107 15 126 55 
Interest on deposits, 8 48 
) 675 03 
Total, $1154 51 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Journal of 1892, Part I., Cushing’s bill, $372 85 
Journal of 1892, Part L., bill of Berwick & Smith, 4 25 $377 10 
Journal of 1892, Part II., Cushing & Co., 218 25 
Journal of 1892, Part II., bill of Berwick & 
Smith, 4754 265 79 
Janitor, New York meeting, ; 5 00 
Expenses of Treasurer : 
Ht Printing, $1 60 
Postage, 8 10 
Collections on checks, 2 18 11 88 
Expenses of Secretary, 42 15 
On hand : 
Cash with Treasurer, $3 00 
Cash with Secretary, 73 00 
Cash in bank, 376 59 
452 59 
Total, $1154 51 


Respectfully submitted, 
Witus J. BEECHER, Zveasurer. 


Audited and found correct, June 1, 1893, 
Joun P. PETERs, 
ABEL H. Huizinoa. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


OF THE 


SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS. 


(As amended June 13, 1889.) 


CONSTITUTION. 
I. 


THis association shall be called “The Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis.” 
Il. 


The object of the Society shall be to stimulate the critical study of the 
Scriptures by presenting, discussing, and publishing original papers on 
Biblical topics. 

III. 


The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a 
Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, and a Treasurer, who, 
with five others, shall be united in a Council. These shall be elected 
annually by the Society, with the exception of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, who shall be elected annually by the Council. Additional members 
of the Council shall be all ex-Presidents of the Society, and the Presidents 
of the Sections hereinafter provided for. There shall be also a Publishing 
Committee, consisting of the Corresponding Secretary and two others, 
who shall be annually chosen by the Council. 


IV. 


Members shall be elected by the Society upon the recommendation of 
the Council. They may be of two classes, active and honorary. Hon- 
orary members shali belong to other nationalities than that of the United 
States of America, and shall be especially distinguished for their attain- 
ments as Biblical scholars. The number of honorary members chosen at 
the first electlon shall be not more than ten; in any succeeding year not 
more than two. 

v. 


The Society shall meet at least once a year, at such time and place as 
the Council may determine. On the first day of the annual meeting the 
President, or some other member appointed by the Council for the pur- 
pose, shall deliver an address to the Society. 
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vi. 


Sections, consisting of all the members of the Society residing in a par- 
ticular locality, may be organized, with the consent of the Council, for the 
object stated in Article II., provided that the number of members com- 
posing any Section shall not be less than twelve. Each Section shall 
annually choose for itself a President, whose duty it shall be to preside 
over its meeting, and to take care that such papers and notes read before 
it as the Section may judge to be of sufficient value are transmitted 
promptly to the Corresponding Secretary of the Society. The Sections 
shall meet as often as they shall severally determine, provided that their 
meetings do not interfere with the meetings of the Society. 


BY-LAWS. 


I. 


It shall be the duty of the President, or, in his absence, of the Vice- 
President, to preside at all the meetings of the Society ; but, in the absence 
of both these officers, the Society may choose a presiding officer from the 
members present. 


II. 


It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to notify the members, 
at least two weeks in advance, of each meeting, transmitting to them at 
the same time the list of papers to be presented at the meeting; to keep a 
record of the proceedings of such meetings; to preserve an accurate roll 
of the members; to make an annual report of the condition of the Soci- 
ety; to distribute its publications, and to do such other like things as 
the Council may request. 


III. 


It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to conduct the cor- 
respondence of the Society, and in particular, to use his best efforts for the 
securing of suitable papers and notes to be presented to the Society at 
each meeting ; to prepare a list of such papers, and to place it in the hands 
of the Recording Secretary for transmission to the members; to receive 
all papers and notes that shall have been presented, and lay them before 
the Publishing Committee. 


IV. 


It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to take charge of all the funds of 
the Society, and to invest or disburse them under the direction of the 
Council, rendering an account of all his transactions to the Society at each 
annual meeting. 
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Vv. 


It shall be the duty of the Council to propose candidates for member- 
ship of the Society; to elect the Corresponding Secretary and the addi- 
tional members of the Publishing Committee; to fix the times and places 
for meetings, and generally to supervise the interests of the Society. 


VI. 


It shall be the duty of the Publishing Committee to publish the pro- 
ceedings of the Society, and also to select, edit, and publish, as far as the 
funds of the Society will justify, such papers and notes from among those 


laid before them, as shall in their judgment be fitted to promote Biblical 
science. 


VII. 


The fee for admission into the Society shall be five dollars, besides 
which each member shall annually pay a tax of three dollars; but libraries 
may become members without the fee for admission, from which, also, 
members permanently residing abroad shall be exempt. The donation at 
one time, by a single person, of fifty dollars shall exempt the donor from 


all further payments, and no payments shall be required of honorary 
members. 


VIII. 


Each member shall be entitled to receive, without additional charge, 
one copy of each publication of the Society after his election; in addition 
to which, if he be a contributor to the Yournal, he shall receive twenty- 
five copies of any article or articles he may have contributed. 


IX. 


Five members of the Council, of whom not less than three shall have 
been elected directly by the Society, shall constitute a quorum thereof. 
Twelve members of the Society shall constitute a quorum thereof for the 
transaction of business, but a smaller number may continue in session for 
the purpose of hearing and discussing papers presented. 


—@—— 


The following resolution, supplementary to the By-Laws, with reference 
to the price at which members may procure extra copies of the Journal, 
was adopted June 13th, 1884. 


Resolved: That the Secretary be authorized to furnish to members, for 
the purpose of presentation, additional copies of any volume of the Four- 
nal, to the number of ten, at the rate of $1 a copy, but that the price to 
persons not members be the amount of the annual assessment. 
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